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DEDICATION. 



The following trite sketch of the Philosophy of 
Nature, dedicates itself to the most noble Cham- 
pions of Mesmerism, Doctor Elliotson and Doctor 
AsuBURNER of London, and Doctor Esdail^ of 
Calcutta, in compliment and grateful acknowledg- 
ment for having rescued from the fangs of ignorance^ 
envy, and self-conceit, the science of health and 
knowledge — the science of Mesmerism, which un- 
folds the hitherto unknown wonders of the Animal 
system ; and will unfold the wonders of the entire 
universe, when the telescope and microscope are 
familiarly used by the Clairvoyant. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is not the intention of the present work, that 
what is herein described should be received as the 
philosophy of Nature according to the precision 
of Nature ; but, through exemplification, on prin- 
ciples deduced from the Natural Inertia of Matter, 
to point out the mode by which the philosophy, 
which should govern all illustration of physical 
phenomena, is discoverable, — the Philosophy of 
Mechanical Nature. 

Jersey, July 1, 1848. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF MESMERISM. 

Long as clairvoyance has remained the riddle, jest 
and wonder of the world, it is questioned by none 
why the established philosophy of this supe- 
riorly enlightened age is incompetent to account 
for this or any other mesmerically produced phe- 
nomenon, or afford the least gUmmer of light by 
which it were possible to arrive at the physiology. 
Why the philosophy of Aristotle, Bacon, Newton, 
Des Cartes, Davy, Liebig — honoured names, and 
most justly, as the ancient and modem fathers in 
science — can afford no scintillation whereby to lessen 
the obscurity in which this most interesting subject 
is involved, should appear strange and unaccount- 
able to all lovers of philosophy. By Professors the 
question should be answered. To consider it un- 
worthy of being looked into, would be a tacit confes- 
sion that Professors are indifferent to the natural 
truth ; which proves all such to be but half reasoners, 
and not philosophers, notwithstanding all their 
mathematical learning and experimental experience. 
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It'siiould have been questioned long since, whe- 
tH.i?r,"flie philosophy be not untrue which leaves all 
:|Vts,hl;itid in the dark, in a mere physical case, how- 
ever mysterious the psychological result, the effect 
'of manual application, and in the power of almost 
every person to prodnce. The mesmerising opera- 
tion and effect includes nothing of necromancy or 
trick J is openly performed^ and produced mechani- 
cally ; and although the passes make a Hving beiug 
appear as if in a novel state of existence, the imme- 
diate effect, polarisation of the extremities .of the 
body, is the same precisely as is effected on the iron 
bar when passed along the poles of a loadstone- 
This, and numerous other physical phenomena, 
which to the present day remain unexplained, and 
as if inexplicable, afford mucli reason for at least 
the conjecture, that modern philosophy is not the 
philosophy of physical nature ; which, if not, it 
must be false and misleading, inasmuch as there 
can be but one philosophy, by reason of there being 
but one species of matter throughout all nature, 
and but one cause of action, — the general pressure. 
From wliich it follows, that as the pliilosophy of 
nature is that of matter universally, there can be 
no physical phenomenon which it does not explain. 
Therefore, the phenomena which modern philo- 
sophy has neither laws nor rules competent to 
explain, are so many proofs that the established 
philosophy of the age is false philosophy ; which is 
provable throughout all its particulars, however 
rash and adventurous may appear the announce- 
ment. Besides, at the present day, there are several 
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different philosophies maintained ; every profession 
has its own ; which is proof of the strongest nature 
that not one is true, dissent from the truly natural 
being impossible, so universally is it applicable. 
Eventually it will be admitted that the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century is founded on the crude 
ideas of the imperfectly learned in the earliest days 
of science, ever since adopted, and never investi- 
gated, instead of being deduced solely from the 
INERT NATURE OF MATTER, the Only true basls. On 
modern philosophy, Davy makes the shrewd re- 
mark, that " it is no better than a mere compilation 
of isolated facts and circumstances, differently ac- 
counted for, and leading to no general theory :" 
such is not the philosophy of nature. 

That matter is inerty is made manifest in there 
being nothing whatever throughout the whole of 
inanimate nature which can act or move of itself. 
Matter does nothing, cannot act ; it is the passive 
patient of the general pressure, which alone can 
act ; and pressure is universal, because of matter 
being inert. Matter is not only inert^ but unalter' 
able; on which principles the constancy of the 
order and laws of nature depend. Inert, unalterable 
matter can suffer no change but of a local nature — 
change of place, which implies motion, for which 
there is no analogous cause but impulsive pressure. 
These unquestionable physical truisms are stated 
in advance, from being intimately connected with 
every physical change, in order to serve as a 
standard of comparison from which to form an opi- 
nion while canvassing the principles and laws by 
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which the scientitic world has been for centuries 
not only governed, but misled. 

Newton admits the principle of inertia, but con- 
siders it an innate passive power, which enrtbles a 
body to resist against being moved ; and when in 
motion, enables it to remst that which would put it 
out of motion. Inertia, a passive power, ia as death, 
being passive animation ; and iner/ia enabling a 
body to act against force, is nothing short of octive 
inertia^ or vk inertirty which means the force of 
inability. This monstrous perversion of a natural 
hindamental principle, and by such high authority, 
pervades the whole of the established philosophy. 
It makes the planets, which are but cJumps of 
deadly inert matter, gravitate themselves through 
space; and makes inert atoms competent to perform 
attraction on each other wherever they exist. A 
more absurd article of belief has no place in the 
Alhanasian code of mind-perverting dogmas ; yet 
admitted as true by the most eminently talented 
and highly leanied of the present age. While such 
inconsistent principles of common-place u&e are 
gravely defended, the known facts of mesmerism 
are obstinately and ignorantly denied; aud only 
because of not being understood ; that, were it not 
for the good sense and philanthropic perseverance 
of the enlightened, noble-minded EUiotsons, Ash- 
burners, and Esdailes, of the British empire — 
honourable, heroic champions and victors in the 
cause of truth, humanity and science, in despite of 
the self-conceit which aHecta the knowledge of the 
limits of possibility ; that, were it not for the magna- 
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nimity of those superiors belonging to the learned 
profession, this heaven-bestowed boon, carrying 
healing on the wing to suffering humanity, would 
have been contemptuously received, ungratefully 
acknowledged, and long since consigned to the rub- 
bish of oblivion. Yet all have claim to the common 
^ology, false scientific education, excepting those 
who have assented to what they have seen with 
wonder, and afterwards denied their admission. 

The established philosophy cannot account for 
the boy's marble going farther through the air than 
the fullest extent of the impelling thumb. The 
proposition may appear trifling and insignificant, 
yet is it worthy the consideration of the Chair of 
Knowledge, from which it has never been explained 
nor there understood, as involving the cause of 
planetary motion ; for, in all nature there are not two 
causes of motion. That the marble "partakes*' of 
the force, and ** partakes " of the motion of that by 
which it is impelled, is an absurd idea; the force 
and motion of a body were not, and cannot become, 
the force and motion of any other body. 

The established philosophy cannot account for 
the splinters of a stone having motion out of the 
direction of impulse, nor for having motion in every 
direction but that of the stone-breaker's impelling 
hammer, which appears at variance with the natural, 
immutable dynamic law, which says, that as a body 
cannot move itself so must it have motion in the 
direction only of that by which it is being moved. 
Neither is there any philosophy extant, which ex- 
plains why the stone at Texteth of one hundred 
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tons should rise, as if of itself, six inches in the air, 
under which the quarrymen could have shoved a 
hand and withdrawn it safely, hefore the immense 
mass fell crushingly on the former bed. 

On the other hand, what the established philo- 
sophy undertakes to explain, it explains errone- 
ously. Beside mamtaimng the transfer of a local 
casualty, in accounting for continuous motion, it 
teaches that the power of steam consists in heat, 
and that cold congeals water : whereas heat and 
cold have no physical existence ; each is a sensation, 
anything similar to which it is impossible for either 
fire or water to possess. So that to the present 
day the power of steam, the cause of combustion 
and of congelation has in each instance remained 
unknown, 

So simple is naturCj so few her laws, that were 
any one of her phenomena known throughout all 
its bearings, it would be found that the knowledge 
includes the philosophy of the whole of matter. 
Of this Aristotle was aware when announcing, that 
he who is unacquainted with motion, is ignorant of 
all things in true philosophy. Motion being the 
only effect producible on inert, unaltei^ahle matter, 
the knowledge of the phenomenon includes that of 
all effect. The substance of all things being of the 
same species, and the power of Nature consisting in 
universal pressure, the formations in general nature 
and in the laboratory of art can have but the same 
principles, laws, theory, and philosophy. Paul may 
plant and ApoUos water ; nature germinates, the 
weather or climate grows and fructifies. The chy- 
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mist's fire does not bum itself; in the absence of 
air and its pressure there is no combustion ; neither 
is there growth, respiration, nor life. 

According to the philosophy of the astronomer, 
the earth has projectile motion, from "impulse 
once impressed, at the beginning, and not since 
renewed j " which is effect six thousand times, at 
least, greater than the cause. Then, again, as 
motion must be in the direction of impulse and 
cease out of that direction, the earth, from "im- 
pulse once impressed," goes round the sun without 
being impelled ; or of its own accord, and should be 
centripetally attracted to the sun, if solar attraction 
were possible. It needs no mathematical calcula- 
tion to prove, that, from such philosophy being 
wholly independent of all consideration of natural 
cause, it is untrue, and at variance with common 
£ease. 

. The philosophy of the chymist is of every-day 
make. It assumes different species of matter ; chy- 
mical matter and matter not chymical ; attractions 
innumerable, such as chymical, electric, galvanic, 
capillary, and attraction of cohesion ; likewise mag- 
netic forces, chymical affinities, and affections of 
mattei^—" while as yet there is none of them" — 
matter being inert naturally. To mechanical nature 
the entire is useless and foreign, and their value 
lies solely in being terms of professional apphcation 
in the highly important chymical art; but to the 
discovery of true philosophy they are an insur- 
mountable obstacle. How chymical matter differs 
from the common matter of the world, no chymist 
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cau say or conceive ; nor is there any difference in 
the substance and nature of inert matter ; as well 
might it be maintained that motion is not always 
mechanical, but sometimes chymical. The true phi- 
losophy of chyuiistry is dynamic, the basis inertia, 
the laws those of quantity and relative position. 

The philosophy of the anatomist and physiologist 
is semi-natural, serai-spiritual, mechanical and vital. 
Life, throughout all belon^ng to the frame, does 
not suffice ; the heart and blood have each an im- 
puted, distinct, living principle ; the nerves are 
sensitive, the muscles irritable; the flesh has its 
susceptibly ty, according- to the modern physiology. 
The sainted health -preserver shudders at the irre- 
hgioua notion of the economy being philosuphised 
on at all j more especially according to the laws of 
hydrostatics ; it being " impious beyond measure" to 
reason on the work of God's own hand, formed 
after his own image and likeness, (malformations 
excepted,) as on human mechanism. Yet, where 
are any of these vitalities and living principles 
when respiration is suddenly stopped? Verily, 
these professionals endow, most gratuitously^ the 
animal frame with as many vitalities and livlng^ 
principles as the lives bestowed on the tailor's — so 
much the more unfortunate — cat. As every organ 
of the body is inert ; no organ, of itself, performs the 
function ; every function is mechanically performed, 
and every effect analogous to impulsive pressure, 
whether consisting in formation, intermixtme, or 
dissolution, all depend on elementary local change. 
The contrary is not in the power of the anatomist 
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and physiologist to prove of ihert> uDalterable* 
atomic substance; nor should more causes^l^ as- 
sumed than what are natural, common, sufficient, 
and analogous to effects. Spiritual principles for 
mechanical purposes are as little requisite for 
animal organism as for the steam-engine, or the 
performances of a watch. 

The last on the list of professional philosophies is 
that of the Therapeutist ; the least misleading, from 
being the most concise. The word action includes 
the whole. There is no inquiry to which the word 
action is not the deeply-learned significant reply ; 
being indefinite, it stands for a dead-stop silencer. 
The doctor knows best — with much room for 
knowing better. The doctor knows, and assures 
from his own certain knowledge, that the action of 
the dose on the stomach upheaves the sac ; but 
rather than be thought positive, allows that the effect 
may be from the action of the stomach on the dose. 
The good easy man of M.D. celebrity, or mediocrity, 
has to learn, that the dose is as inert as when in the 
tea-cup, and the stomach as inert as when it has 
arrived at the predicted destiny, the dissecting table. 
Again, the action of the pain prevents the action of 
the physic, otherwise the cure would have been 
immediate. Such philosophy is harmless, if so to 
the patient ; from its insignificance it corrupts 
neither pathology, osteology, nor dynamics. Not so 
the learning, pubUshed on high surgical authority, 
to enlighten ward-walking noviciates — that "pain 
may exist in the flesh and bones without being felt, 
owing to the iusensihle sensibility of the part," which 
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amounts to an. excruciating, painless toolbacb, and, 
the being unconscious of excited consciousness. 
Pain is not in the diseased or wounded part, being 
the consequence of cerebral excitement ; pain is one 
of the objects of perception belonging to the scenery 
of the sensorium, from which it cannot migrate. 
The disorganised part is but the apparent place of 
pain ; and wisely such, or else all remedial applica- 
tions would be to the brain. As to the dose and 
Btomach action, it stands corrected by the diagnosis ; 
the stomach is lifted in consequence of the equili- 
brium of pressure being destroyed by means of the 
dose, notwithstanding its additional weight, within 
the stomach. Chymical action of the dose and self- 
lifting muscles are all of Esculapian surmise. The 
faculty should cease to identify feeling, pain, sensa- 
tion, with organic ailments and disorganization of 
the flesh. 

ATTHACTlUN. 



Attraction is the all-pervading, all-perverting sin 
of the estahhshed philosophy, the scape-goat, on 
which the blunders of illustration are heaped. New- 
tonians endow every atom of matter with not only 
an attracting property, but another, as if to neutra- 
lise it — repulsion, which renders both useless ; as if 
to make matter both active and inert, naturally, and 
as if Nature were planned on principles of com- 
plexity, from having double the number of powers 
the universe is possessed of atoms. One steam 
power would suflfice for the whole of England, all 
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appendages being feasible. How is solidity either 
maintainable or attainable, while attracting atoms 
are repelling atoms ? The free, uncombined condition 
of the atoms of the atmosphere, as well as their 
inertia, proclaim their inability to attract each other; 
and the mere crack in a pane of glass, that between 
bodies there is no attraction. While it is left to be 
conceived by the so-taught rising generation, that 
the atoms of a bar of iron are busily employed in 
attracting one another, and as busily in repelling 
each other at the same time; and that the same 
atoms are inert, the long-denounced aspersion 
stands good, that there is no absurdity, however 
great, into which philosophers have not fallen ; 
which is removable only by Philosophers, Professors 
and Teachers coalescing to reform the erroneous 
doctrines universally promulgated, which cannot 
stand the test of rational investigation, and for 
which, as National Instructors, they are morally 
responsible. 

Terrestrial attraction, attenuated on arriving at 
the moon, and there sufficiently strong to prevent 
the satellite having tangential flight, should be at 
the surface of the globe at least two-hundred-and- 
forty-thousand times stronger; yet here a puff of the 
breath drives the dust into the air, and the smallest 
winged insect is not restrained by the attraction of 
the enormous magnet the earth is considered, from 
escaping off the surface of the globe. There is phi- 
losophy in mists, as well as " sermons in stones." 
Bain should come down from above the clouds, 
if terrestrial attraction hold fast the moon : mists 
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and exhalations, by quitting the earth, solve the pro- 
blem ; but we are ignorant of the philosophy, ways, 
and expressions of simple nature ; heoce^ ours is 
foreign philosophy, 

. In attributing the fall -of bodies to the ground to 
attraction, it is overlooked that the earth's greater 
attraction has to be exceeded by the minor mus- 
cular, or explosive force, which caused the ascent. 
The foregoing plain facts, although demonstrations 
to the contrary eire on record in the royahzed 
Transactions, but without reference to the inability 
of inert matter to attract, are certain proof that 
attraction is founded on a guess-work basis. Hence, 
that all learning is not knowledge is a moral cer- 
tainty ; and that the nature of cause is not to be 
arrived at by demonstrating the properties of lines 
and angles, time has suflBciently proved. 

Had the fall of Newton's apple been an effect of 
terrestrial attraction, there should have been some 
stronger attraction from somewhere above the tree, 
to make the juices of which the apple was formed 
ascend from the ground, and capillary cannot be 
said to be stronger than terrestrial attraction. There 
is nothing but puzzle, contradiction, and inconsist- 
ency, in human opinion, where the natural truth is 
unknown. Oh ! apples, apples, why for discord 
sent ? the first cut short eternal life on earth ; an- 
other turned *' heaven-bom reason" to inventing 
dreams; — that heaven-born reason which tells us 
every day of its yesterday's mistakes. 
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The Baconian precept, to " torture Nature out of 
her secrets," has been, and ever must be, abortive 
of the good intended. Nature is performing freely 
and openly every hour, without making us wiser, 
and as little while she is operating in our own 
experiments. Her language, of which inertia and 
pressure are the alpha and omega, is not studied ; 
nor does it mislead or flatter like our own. Experi- 
ments innumerable have been performed ; the expe- 
rimentum crucis resorted to ; the screw applied to 
the utmost pinch, without either confession or con- 
cealment on Nature's part. Hence, the experimenter 
is left to make his own philosophy of the case, of 
which the next operator makes a different ; and all 
are falsely interpreted that violate the principle of 
inertia, which all do. Aristotle, Bacon, Newton, 
Black, Reid, Davy^ Des Cartes, experimented 
indefatigably under the most favourable auspices, — 
exalted talent, and the institutions of the world at 
command ; but all on false principles ; yet Nature, 
tortured or not, left them to their own mis-inter- 
pretations. Aristotle, true in his opinion of motion, 
was himself ignorant of the cause of continuous 
motion, or all would not be so at present. Bacon 
recommended experiment, without teaching the 
natural mode of interpretation. Newton spent his 
valuable time, to the world's great loss, in experi- 
menting on light, in ascertaining and describing its 
properties, as if there were material light ; instead 
of which, light is a mere sensible effect ; hence, a 
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physical nonentity. Black and Reid called to their 
assistance all the powers of numbers, to ascertain 
and prove the quantity of heat in the animat system, 
and of cold in ice ; but could not torture Nature out 
of the iolbrmatton, that heat and cold do not belong 
to matter or bodies, as a knowledge of the function 
of the senses could have informed them. Davy 
travelled to Skefiallean to find from the size of the 
hill, a ratio of attraction, whence to calculate 
the quantity of attraction in the entire globe of 
the earth : at home, correctly sought, he would 
have found, without numerical assistance and the 
pendulum, that the amount is zero. The deflection 
of the pendulum was caused by the pressure on one 
side of the bulb being greater than on the side 
facing the liill ; which, from varying hourly with 
the sun's altitude, should have told him that the 
deflection is a mere weather-deviating circumstance. 

On the other hand, who perceives the natural 
truths elicited by even his own experiments 1 That 
truly great philosopher, Priestly, remained ignorant 
that his own experiments on btood and air brought 
to light the principle on which the blood is arterial- 
ized, without coming in contact with the air in the 
lungs ; of which experiments the faculty are repre- 
hensibly ignorant at present ; also the principle of 
congelation without cold. It is a general error that 
men must be philosophers because they are mathe- 
maticians and first-rate experimenters, yet do not 
know what keeps the blood in motion, nor how 
water becomes ice- 

What experiment was ever so absurdly illustrated 
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as that of ice formed in the midst of fire ; which is 
explained by, '* evaporation generating cold in a 
red-hot crucible/' and while maintaining, that cold 
is only the absence of heat. The rationale is : the 
oxygeu of water is the hindrance to congelation, 
which the evaporation carries off, and the remaining 
elements of the water are compressed into ice. 
What are the elementary constituents of water, has 
yet to be learned. Misled by false-directing philo- 
sophy, the analysis of a rotten potato, in quest of 
the cause of the vegetable epidemic, is as wise as 
were the same scientific procedure taken on the 
contents of a pustule to discover the cause of the 
small pox : the result in both cases must be a 
complete new formation ; and in the former, the 
result could be no preventive information what- 
ever to the planter. To convince planters and 
remove all timidity, every garden owner 'ShouId 
plant an experimental patch with potato peelings, 
each having an eye ; the crop is certain and good, 
and supplies the cottager with the next year's seed 
at no expense. The cutting for seed may be of 
exhausted vegetating power, while the peeUng of 
even the same potato may be as sound as ever. The 
badly grown potatoes of the previous crop caused 
those of the following to be of imperfect growth and 
perishable : hence the general potato-rot. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND FUNCTION OF THE SENSES. 

By the popular expression, " Evidence of the 
Senses," is universally understood, the perception, 
or seeing external bodies by the organs of sense : 
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yet exteYTinls are invisible and tlie senses insentient. 
This mistake, common among the fathers of every 
age, has corrupted the prevalent fake philosophy 
tenfold. 

The eye is not possessed of sight ; neither is 
colour a property of matter, or it must be inde- 
structible by fire and every other means. The 
senses should be considered as but mechanical 
agents for exciting the brain ; by which means it is 
we have our knowledge^ the particulars of the whole 
of which are mental, confined to the brain, and 
consist, solely, in the cerebral excited scenery of 
the sensorium. We have no other kind or means 
of acquiring knowledge, that is, mental informa- 
tion. By the mere oig'ans of sense we know 
nothing. The knowledge we have by means of the 
senses exciting the brain, consists in sensations or 
sensible effects, and, we know nothing but our know- 
ledge, whatever may be thought of externals being 
objects and immediate objects of our knowledge. 

In describing what we know, it is imagined the 
description is of external bodies, their appearance, 
quaUties, and properties ; which, however harmless 
the mistake throughout busy-life affairs,— as all 
abide, judge, and are directed by the same kind of 
evidence, — not so is it in philosophy, which is a 
description of nature's own mode of procedure ; 
and although it is impossible to describe invisible 
things, as they are really, they should not be philo- 
sophised and reasoned on, as they are not; they are 
not according to what we know, and can have no 
resemblance in any manner to sensations, which are 
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all we know by means of tliem. Instead of know- 
ing by the senses what bodies are, we know only 
what they are not ; modern philosophy is re- 
gardless, totally heedless of this most instructive 
most pointedly directing information, instead of 
making the just allowance for mental appearances, 
it materializes every sensation, and imputes the 
whole to the bodies outside of our own, of which all 
we can possibly know is but inferential knowledge : 
it considers our sensations as being qualities of 
bodies or properties of matter, and maintains that 
some are physical causes by which certain physical 
effects are produced. Such may be considered 
some of the principal reasons why clairvoyance is 
unintelligible to all the most learned ; and so must 
it ever remain, or until a truer philosophy arises 
and rescues the great subject from the darkness and 
errors of a perverting philosophy, the whole of 
which has to be abandoned before the mind is fitted 
for the reception of natural truths. We must cease 
to identify sensations with their unseen, unknown, 
and but promoting^ material causes. In proof of 
the foregoing, a short review of the senses, their 
physiology, function, result of the function and use 
of the result, must prove satisfactory and con- 
vincing. 

The physiology of a sense, consists in an external 
organ, — as the eye or ear, its nerves of sensation 
which spread through the brain, and, the nervous 
fluid. To each of the senses there belongs a dis- 
tinct cerebral organ, which, if deducted, leaves 
nothing to constitute the physiology, but the exter- 
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nal organ, the nerves, and nervous fluid ; such may 
be considered the physiology of all the senses, so 
far as the exciting mental perception is concerned. 

The fuTfctirin of a sense is, to act on and excite 
the cerebral organ, when the nervous fluid is put 
into an acting state through external circntnstances. 

The result of the functioji, is a sensation, of which 
we have immediate co^izance, by reason of a sen- 
sation being a recent change in consciousness. The 
nervous fluid, not the tubular nervous strife^ \& that 
by which the brain is excited. 

The iwe of the sensation is manifold. Emanating" 
from the wonderful Ecotioray, is the law, that, the 
sensation which an external body jtromotes^ shall, to 
ovrselfj seem to belong to thai body. 

The law is imperative. The sensation being ap- 
parently atj and belonging to, the external object or 
body, it is imagined the body is visible, seen by the 
eyes, and of the colour, flavour, or odour known hy 
the sensation. The apparent place of the sensation 
directs to where the body is situated. 

No person thinks, when a rose promotes the 
sensation of colour, that the object perceived is 
within himself; without the sensation there is no 
perception of redj and with it, nothing is perceived 
or seen of colour or of tlie flower ; so that, were the 
object coloured or not, it is to the spectator invi- 
sible; and as the sensation would be useless were 
the object coloured and seen, it is obvious that the 
flower is uncoloured, therefore is not seen : the see- 
ing an uncoloured object is a physical absurdity. 
So is it with all sensations ; tbey constitute the only 
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objects of perception with which we are acquainted; 
and, such as they are in any respect, the outward 
objects are in no respect. Sound ia a sensation ; a 
sense has been provided that we should have know- 
ledge of sound ; there is nothing of sound or noise 
in the air ; the function of the sense is not to hear, 
but excite the auditory cerebral organ, and the sen- 
sation, in which alone sound consists, seems to be 
outside of us, and secTtis to come from a bell, but 
which has nothing of the kind to part with ; yet it 
is imagined that sound enters the ear. Thus is it 
supposed that the sensation externally exists, and is 
sound heard by the ear. The philosopher so in- 
structed, calculates the velocity of the physical non- 
entity sound. 

Luminousness, light, colour, sound, heat, cold, 
flavour, odour, are sensations, — each of the entire is 
traceable from the function of the senses to the sen- 
sorium : deduct these, there is nothing perceived or 
to perceive ; by means of the senses, respectively, 
we have knowledge of each, — and by the senses ex- 
citing the brain are the whole produced, as sensible 
effects. Outward bodies can have nothing the same 
or similar to sensible effects ; and therefore nothing 
of the whole belongs to matter or bodies, or to phy- 
sical philosophy. To mechanical nature the whole 
would be useless ; to sensitive beings only are they 
useful ; to us they are substitutes for Nature's de- 
ficiency in these respects ; and the whole present a 
convincing proof of the wise, the strict economy of 
the Great Architect in his works. 

The objection is unfounded, that the external 

c 2 
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object should be like the sensation, in order to pro- 
duce such sensation. But where is there sound in 
a musical string or in the metal of a bell to pro- 
mote the sensation; or yellow in the snowdrop to 
promote the sensation of yellow, when the eyes are 
jaundiced or a stained lens is before them : the sen- 
sation of pain is not the effect of pain ; it and pain 
are one. That which in health promotes the sensa- 
tion known as sweet, promotes that of bitter in sick- 
ness; the object is the same, the sensation change- 
able. In reason it cannot be said that fire is like the 
sensation, or the latter should be burning hot in the 
brain, where it is excited ; neither is any material 
thing outside of us like a sensation of the brain ; nor 
does the sensation inform us of anything but itself, 
excepting that it has a remote external cause. The 
common show-box exhibits the same landscape pic- 
ture under the different aspects of summer, autumn, 
winter, and spring, according to the stained lens 
before the eyes ; the picture has not all these colours, 
nor any, it is a mere black and white print, in which 
the stained lenses make no alteration. Nothing can 
be like a sensation but a sensation. 

That the objects we perceive and their remote 
cause are distinct things, is proved by the percep- 
tion being that of a coin of the half-crown size, 
when the eyes are directed to a shilling and a 
convex lens before the face ; if the lens be red, 
yellow, or blue, so is the perceived object, which is 
not the white shilling. We are invisible to each 
other ; what is imagined to be a man's appearance, 
may be described as, various sensations of different 
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colours symmetrically arranged, and constituting a 
single optically-excited mental effect. Neither is it 
the likeness of the sitter that the canvass exhibits, 
but the excited perception within the sensorium of 
the limner ; for the renewal of which it is that he 
directs his eyes so frequently to the sitter's face, 
which is invisible to the limner, although he feels 
certain that he sees every feature. 

Those who imagine the eye-balls look and see, 
and that externals and the perceptions they pro- 
mote are the same, should, upon reflection, attribute 
sight to their spectacles ; for, as sight is nothing 
bettered when the glasses are removed, so should 
the temporary improvement be referred to the 
spectacles having sight as well as the eyes. 

In consequence of all mankind being similarly 
organised, that which seems coloured, sonorous, 
hot, acid, or aromatic to one person, is so to every 
one else with sane eyes and senses ; by which 
unanimity of opinion, in these respects, prevails 
throughout the great family of man, in the worldly 
concerns of active life, and the social compact is 
nlaintained indissoluble. 

The all-wise, benevolent dispensation of the 
senses, by which man's existence is supplied with 
enjoyments not in all nature otherwise to bestow ; 
and his intellectual faculties provided with means 
of contemplating the attributes of his Maker 
through his knowledge, such as it is, of the creation, 
which makes known to us not only God's regard for 
his creatures, byt his supreme omniscience in the 
economy made manifest throughout all his works. 
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Were bodies coloured as we imagine, there should 
be an element of each red, yellow, and blue atoms j 
elements of sound, heat, and cold ; elements of 
flavour and odour innumerable : whereas, by the 
substitution of sensations, matter without any such 
qualities, or any whatever, excepting that of being 
everlasting, is made subservient to the formation of 
a universe of worlds, teeming with beauty, har- 
mony, and wonders; all contributing to the com- 
fort, enjoyment, happiness, edification, and future 
hope of its sojourning inhabitants. 

Now, when from the established philosophy we 
deduct gravitation, attraction and repulsion, which 
are as foreign to inert matter as vitality to the dead, 
— the host of chymicals, so repugnant to the prin- 
ciple of inertia, — the imaginary living principles, 
erroneously imputed to the mechanical organs of 
the animal system, — the sensations of luminousness, 
light, colour, sound, heat, cold, acidity, and of 
flavours and odours, — when the entire of these un- 
physical, mere nominals, are deducted from modem 
philosophy, there remains nothing whatever to pro- 
duce action, physical change, or motion, excepting 
pressure, which has been always looked upon as a 
mere adjunct to the imagined numerous powers of 
nature. When common sense has rejected the whole, 
then will the philosophy of the Fathers be valued 
by the world, as would be a garment with more 
hol^ than threads. 
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As a general term, matter, means substance ; with 
scientific precision, the term is confined to the ele- 
mentary state, in contradistinction to the term body, 
applied to matter consolidated into solids and fluids. 

Matter consists of atoms, which are hard, opaque, 
unalterable, of homogeneous substance, of the spheric 
shape, and naturally inert, therefore of inactive 
essence ; being inert, various species of substance 
would be useless. The spherical shape admits im- 
mediate atomic contact, and leaves interstices uni- 
formly throughout all bodies. There cannot be 
either communication or alteration of the essence 
of inert matter ; and what the essence of unalterable 
matter may be, is impossible, and would be useless, 
to know. 

An element is any volume of atoms of the same 
size. There is no' difference between elements but 
in the size of their atoms. 

Every element is a rarer medium to every other 
element of larger atoms ; the minor is as a partial 
vacuum to the major, which involves the principle 
of inequality, on which motion depends. 

Correlative elements are any two, the atoms of 
one of which are fitted for the interstices of the 
other, and for no other interstices. Such elements 
will naturally be together. On the correlative prin- 
ciple magnetism depends. 

All bodies consist of several elements ; there is 
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nothing simple, but an element. Bodies are 
divisible, matter is not. 

All bodies include a portion of elementary or 
electric matter, which is removed without injury to 
their general texture. 

Matter can suffer no change but change of place. 

Weight is an accident of matter, the effect of 
motion : all effect consists in motion ; there is no 
result until effect has ended in rest. 

Rest being natural to inert matter, is no effect, 
has no cause. 

TTiere is no power but impulsive pressure ; nor is 
there any effect whatever attributable to inertia. 

The fundamental principle of inertia is that only 
from which the philosophy of nature is deduoible : 
all philosophy is false which is not consistent 
throughout with this universal, all-directing prin- 
ciple. 

Note. — The terms electric and elementary are of 
the same signification, which is, highly rare: quality 
and p9wer to act are wholly out of the question 
with the inert atoms of the elements of bodies and 
matter. 

MOTION. 

Motion admits of no definition, from being but a 
local casuality of transitory endurance ; motion is 
the same in all things, from an atom to a planet, 
against which all difference in velocity and direction 
makes no exeption. 

Impulsive pressure is the only cause analogous 
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to the mechanical effect motion; pressure is uni- 
vereal because matter is inert. 

Motion is not natural to inert matter : the term 
is expressive of the local condition of a body, while 
the body is prevented remaining where it is, and 
while the body is being passed through contiguous 
portions of space. 

There is no cause of motion but physical 

IMPULSE. 

As effect and cause are necessarily equal, so is 
motion the measure of impulse, in time. Therefore 
as long as a body is in motion it is being impelled, 
however insensible the impelling cause. Motion 
must be in the direction of impulse ; for, as a body 
cannot move itself, and is the passive patient of 
impulse, so must its direction be the same as that 
of impulse ; therefore when the direction of motion 
is changed, it must be by a novel impulse in the 
novel direction. 

From all matter being in motion, and all effect 
consisting in motion, and because Uke effects every- 
where are attributable to the like or same cause, 
so must there be a cause of motion as universal as 
matter; rather than that there should be a distinct 
impelling cause for every individual motion follow- 
ing after the body, to put and keep it in motion. 
In all philosophic research the golden rule of nature 
should be held in mind, which prescribes "the 
shortest mode and fewest materials :" to mistake on 
the side of simplicity is more wise than censurable 
in the search after natural physical truths. 

A universal cause of motion, it would seera, can 
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be no utht^r than a universal nieclium, a medium ot 
pressure, one occupying the regions of planetary 
space, competent to keep the planets in intermin- 
able motion and effect all terrestrial minor motion; 
only by such means is it conceivable iiow tlie earth 
can be under endless, ever-varying impulse, pro- 
ductive of ever-changing direction. Wben impul- 
sively pressed into motion by such a medium, the 
direction of a planet must be orbicular, on account 
of the pressure on the solar side being always less 
than on the opposite, by which the projectile direc- 
tion is diverted from, rectilinear to curvilinear. 

Newton imagined that a medium, and however 
rare, occupying the regions of space, must retard, 
in. time destroy, and eventually require the hand of 
Deity to restore the primeval order of planetary 
motion : no very bright idea of the great inathenia- 
tician, considering the Omniscience of the Projector 
of a aelf-gomg, self-regulating Universe. Whereas 
a medium as dense as molten gold, could produce 
no such disorder as long as impulse is greater than 
resistance ; which the loHg-continuance and order of 
planetary motion strongly seem to indicate is the 
case. Were there no medium in space, the planets 
must be at rest; one could not possibly affect 
another but by its shadow : Uranus being agitated by 
the greatly remote presence of Neptune, is proof of 
there being a connecting medium between. Gravi- 
tation is supposed to move the body possessed of 
the property, ibrwards, — why not every way ?— to 
the sun or towards some neighbouring planet, 
but not to send that body or planet an agitating 
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warning of its presence. How is gravitation within 
one planet to keep another in a state of agitation ; 
which agitation being motion — a mechanical effect — 
is proof of there being a medium by which mediate 
connection is maintained between the two, Uranus 
and Neptune. Without a planetary medium tiiere 
could be no system of planets. Suppose the exist- 
ence of such a medium, then its sudden removal, — 
must not every subordinate system, which makes 
part of the universal system, become disjointed the 
same instant? Besides, from the laws of vision, 
rather of optics, there is equal proof that space 
contains a medium. There is no light to come from 
a star to the eye ; there is nothing of sight belong- 
ing to the eye-balls ; and there must be something 
between a star and the sense to connect the star 
with the sense ; or how is the sense or brain to be 
so affected by the star, as that the perception or 
sensation shall be always the same when the eye- 
ball lenses are directed to the same star ; and only 
by a universal medium can all the stars of the 
hemisphere be in connection with the eye at the 
same time, or the time of a few winks of the eye. 
Therefore until it is proved that constant planetary 
motion can be without constant and equal corre- 
sponding impulse, as to direction ; and that a star 
can affect the sense of itself, immediately or with 
nothing between, all denial of planetary space being 
occupied by a medium of pressure, is utterly un- 
tenable. 
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Pressure being obviously the cause of planetary 
motion, so is it of all terrestrial motion. To pro- 
duce atomic motion and transfer generally, it is 
necessary, only, that the atoms of the medium of 
space should be of less size than the minutest 
interstices in bodies. 

A universal medium must be of universal ser- 
vice, (as would be conceived, were the universe 
involved in a medium of water,) to be in accord- 
ance with nature's economy : to keep the planets 
and matter in motion, to retain atoms together, 
and effect their separation occasionally, include the 
whole of action required by its service ; more in 
this respect it cannot effect ; nor is the common 
general procedure otherwise effected. Therefore 
in pressure, by the medium of space, consists the 
PRIMUM MOBILE : the beginning and end of all 
physical cause of action and of all physical effect. 

Pressure is nothing assumed, hypothetic, or un- 
proven, like attraction and gravitation, — the justly 
dethroned imbecile usurpers of the imperial chair 
of philosophy for ages past. 

On barometric evidence alone, that pressure 
exists all round the globe is fully proved; and 
that it is indispensable to the maintenance of the 
existing general order, all must readily grant who 
reflect for an instant on the fatal consequences which 
the cessation of the general pressure, for only a few 
minutes, must cause. Hence it is no immediate 
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qnestion how the general pressure originated, how 
maintained , what the confining boundaries or point 
d'appui. Most hkely it is the consequence of the 
motion of the planets themselves, surging through 
the ocean of space. As every performance of 
nature has some ulterior object in view, it is pro- 
bable that the effect of the motion of a planet on 
the medium of space is tributary to the motion of 
another planet, and that the motion of the whole 
is a means of preventing the cessation of motion 
of any of the parts. Most likely the medium of 
space was not in a state of pressure at first ; that 
planetary motion, however commenced, effected 
the state of pressure necessary for its continuance, 
and which would be useless beyond the precincts of 
planetary evolution : where pressure is not needed, 
of a certainty there is none. Hence the conclusion 
is warrantable, that the general pressure, however 
commenced, is maintained by not only the motion 
of the planets individually but in systems, through 
the ocean of space. 

The earth may be said to swim through the 
medium of space, and to be soaked with it as a 
submerged sponge is with water, and the portion 
within the globe of the earth, is continuous with the 
like medium in space generally. By which all parts 
of the interior of the globe are under the general 
pressure equally as the surface, and all terrestrial 
bodies subject to its vicissitudes. 

By such means, only, is the great earthquake to 
be accounted for on dynamic principles. Far as the 
subterraneous grumbling extends, the physical cause 
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must be present, and in a state of force equal to 
the awful result, No pent-up air suddenly set free^ 
or suddenly exploded gas, — both naturally force- 
less^- — subject to attenuation and obstruction in the 
passage from the source — is competent to burst 
the globe and hurl whole cities into the engulfing 
chasm : nor is fire any assistant, judging from the 
absence of tlame, smoke, cinders, and ashes. Dread- 
ful as is the catastrophcj it is but a natural casuality 
and in perfect accordance with the laws of matter. 
An extraordinary rushing into the body of the 
earth of medium of space, preceded by an equal 
efflux of elementary matter atmospherically induced, 
are the cause and promoting means of the extraordi- 
nary, terrific phenomenon. 

All things being under the general pressure, and 
elementary atoms of all sizes everywhere present, 
the interstices of bodies cannot remain empty. From 
all interstices being formed by spherical atoms, and 
the atoms of the medium of space the smallest, there 
are always interstitial spaces for medium of space 
to enter, pass through or remain within, and which 
iff not insulated, but continuous with the outward 
source. Thus, has the medium of space access to 
every atom, and by the pressure from without, is en- 
abled to act centTtJugathj within the body, as a kind 
of back-spring against each and the whole of its 
constituent atoms, to produce expansion, dissolution, 
and elementary dispersion according to the medium 
or circumstances in which the body may be placed. 
These general principles admit of repetition, in 
order, tliat, by repeated showing, to prove their 
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validity, against others more generally known and 
adopted, although unfounded in nature, sense, or 
reason. 

MINUS-PRESSURE MATTER. 

Taking the maximum of pressure as a fixed 
quantity, or, as not heing subject to increase, and 
assuming the degree to be not less than equal to 
the tenacity of steel, there must of necessity be 
means of mitigating the maximum, so that in the 
scale of descent every degree of force should be 
attainable ; and . more, to keep the equilibrium in a 
state of disturbance, without which all things mast 
be, and remain in the rest of death. Were there no 
minus-pressure means, the solid, or perhaps aeriform 
state of matter would exist everywhere, and of 
motion there could be none. Such means for pro- 
moting motion are amply supplied, and without 
any addition of matter to the measured quantity 
sufficient for the formation of bodies and service of 
nature generally, in the elements themselves, of 
matter. 

As the body which is involved in a medium of air 
is under less pressure than in a medium of water, 
and still less within a medium of elementary matter, 
so is elementary matter, and the elements generally, 
the natural means of mitigating the maximum of 
pressure on and within bodies. All bodies within and 
on the surface of the earth, possess removable ele- 
mentary matter, which prevents superficial contact, 
and excludes medium of space proportionally from 
their interior ; and because the medium of space is 
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the cause of pressure, in being thus rendered dis- 
continuous, so is Us force, as it were, intercepted 
or lessened. For inetancet a polished needle floats 
on water, but when wetted or smoked is precipi- 
tated, from having its electric or minus-pressure 
atmosphere removed ; from which it is obvious that 
with the minus-pressure atmosphere, the needle is 
under less pressure than when without it ; and the 
same atmosphere it is which makes the btd in the 
water so much larger every way than the needle. 

The tninus-pressure principle is well exemplified 
in the rise of water within a tube over which fire is 
situated. When the fire is removed, the water falls. 
The fire must he in the state of combustion — mere 
ignition does not answer. The elements forced out 
of the combustible, as combustion proceeds, cover 
the orifice of the tube, and intercept the general 
pressure, notwithstanding they are under the general 
pressure. By such minus-pressure means is the 
equilibrium destroyed, and by the unaltered pressure 
on the water outside the lower orifice of the tube, 
the water is forced upwards. So is it that the water 
of the sea is raised to the minus-pressure, elemen- 
tary matter descending from a cloud in the shape 
of an inverted cone, and known as the water- 
spout. Astronomers can best say whether the sun 
and moon bs not minus-pressure means in pro^ 
moling the rise of the ocean, productive of the 
tides ; a miniature representation of which is effected 
by holding a charged jar over a surface of water, to 
which the water rises in a small cone, — which cone 
follows every motion of the jar, and falls when the 
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jar is discharged. Capillary ascent is promoted by 
the interposed minus-pressure electric matter which 
fiUs the caliber of the tube : the same matter pre- 
vents the horizontal flow of water through such 
tubes ; but when the tubes are de-electrised, the 
flow is free and constant : boiling water, or fire de- 
electrises all such tubes. The electric matter on a 
bar of iron is a hinderance to water running down, 
but when removed by means of fire, the water runs 
down the bar freely. The atmosphere is a minus- 
pressure medium to the earth, and on the general 
principle that interposed elementary matter renders 
discontinuous the medium of pressure, which is the 
medium of space. 

Minus-pressure means exist in other than the 
elementary form, as in blotting-paper, candle-wick, 
pledgets of lint. Within the cupping-glass, which 
is empty of air only, it is the minus-pressure matter 
obtained from flame which promotes the rise of blis- 
ter. Within the vessels of the vascular system, as 
mucilaginous lining, minus-pressure matter assists 
the circulation of fluids, on the foregoing capillary 
principle. The slime on deep-water fish, seems 
provided to lessen the pressure of the water on the 
inhabitants of those seas. Minus-pressure matter 
on one side only of a body, destroys the equilibrium, 
and promotes the motion of the body ; and generally, 
the partial action, implied by motion, of the medium 
of space on bodies or their parts, is promoted by 
interposed minus-pressure matter in every instance 
of physical change. Only in minus-pressure means, 
which serve as a partial vacuum in some cases, to 
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disturb tbe equilibriam of pressure, is mutiuii, or 
change of place of the elements of bodies, or of 
bodies themselves promoted ; without such means 
there is nothing to promote the blowing of a 
wind, or to put the medium of space into action- 
Cause being given, the General -Pressure in the pro- 
duction of every physical effect, the sole province of 
philosophy consists in tracing out the minus-prt^s- 
Bure means which promote the occasional and partial 
action of the medium of pressure. 
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Fire is not hot, although it burns the flesh and 
promotes pain. Matter, which is unalterable, can- 
not he made hot or cold, neither is there anytlung 
to make it so. If a Umb be made rigid, or the 
nerves of sensation be removed, or the function of 
the uen'ous fluid be obstructed, the limb may be 
burned oft' unconsciously. Heat is a sensation 
effected through excitement of the brain ; out of 
the brain there is neither excitement nor heat. The 
fire does not excite the brain, but the nervous fluid ; 
and although the sensation is not hot, it is imagined 
that the cause must be hot, which is false reasoning. 
The chymist finds heat creviced in all things, even 
those which he admits are destroyed by heat — 
gunpowder and ice. How can flame be hot^ when 
just obtained from the gases of decomposed ice 
water? or, if hot, sui genen's, it must have been hot 
frozen flame in the original ice. 

Modern philosophy adopts different kinds of 
heat, — animal, culinary, and latent heat. The first 
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is our own feeling excited by means of fire in the 
sensitive centre, the brain ; also by exercise and 
disease, in the absence of fire. How is the spark 
from the flint or from the steel to saturate a bushel 
of coal with heat ? How, again, does " heat come to 
an equilibrium in all surrounding bodies," when some 
portion of the coal may be black cold, and others 
red hot — using the popularterms— in the fire-place, 
at the same time, and while the air in the chamber 
is indexing zero ? Latent heat is of the philosopher's 
own peculiar making ; and on the " great discovery" 
the most unbounded praise is still bestowed. Latent 
heat, " which all bodies possess without being 
heated," which, ** heats nothing," and is not hot, is 
cold heat, and should be nomenclatured such, or, 
absurd heat. Are not Instructors less than half- 
reasoners and unnatural philosophers, who abide 
by and teach such consummate nonsense : on a 
par with which is the discovery of " latent dark 
light" — "of black being formed by the intermix- 
ture of two luminous rays at the point of intersec- 
tion in the spectrum," which is the same as 
feelable darkness ; after which, there only remains for 
*' new discovery " latent sound, for inking on, thence 
vibrating from, a sheet of music-paper ; and latent 
motion, to keep a stone at rest, the quantity of 
motion in the world having been already ascertauied 
arithmetically to a fraction j the last-day discovery, 
the quantity of right reason, is the small remaining 
trifle to be discovered. Radiation of heat and cold 
by fire and ice, being inconsistent with the inertia 
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oC matter, is an erroneous aad greally-inii^leadin^ 
assumption, although proved through the nicest 
experiments, according to the experimenter's ideas. 
Instead of 6re communicating anything to bodies, 
Jire promotes loss to everything m its neighbourhood. 
The bars of stoves, iron pokers, steam-boilers; all 
culinary vessels ; coal, "wood, candles, paper, linen, 
all suffer loss by means of fire ; cinders, charcoal, 
tinder, are but remains : to which it is no exception 
that some bodies acquire substance and weight iti 
becoming oxydes ; because, preTious to acquiring 
oxygen from the air, they must have lost elemen- 
tary matter to the fire to make spaces for the oxygen 
to enter, otherwise the open air should oxydize 
equally, in the absence of fire. 

The loss, or matter of loss which fire promotes 
to fluids, appears as air-beads on the sides and 
bottom within the vessel on the fire, before the 
water comes to ebullition : these beads cannot be 
made to rise in the water by any manner of abla- 
tion, which is proof they have not come from the 
fire, and through the rigid bottom, or ascent and 
escape are inevitable. When the bottom has been 
sufficiently de-electrised by the fire, they are pressed 
through it to the fire; or if the vessel be removed 
and placed on the ground, they become dispersed 
through the water insensibly. The like spherules 
collect on an egg while boiling, which cannot be 
anything issued from the fire to the surface of the 
water, then precipitated on the egg. On the bottom 
of a glass-retort suspended over a lamp, the like 
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spherules collect, from winch it is supposed that 
water never touches the bottom of any containing 
vessel ; it must touch that which it wets. 

That air suffers loss to fire, is made evident by 
the air being deprived of, or losing its oxygen during 
combustion ; and from both fire and flame becoming 
extinguished in a limited quantity of respirable air, 
in consequence of having lost its oxygen to the 
combustible, while in the state of fire. 

Solids, as polished metals and glass, when they 
experience no change of weight, lose to the fire 
imponderable elementary matter only. So is it when 
the hand is presented to the fire, it loses electric 
matter, and the loss it suffers promotes the sensa- 
tion of heat : when the hand afterwards touches a 
body, supposed to be cold, it acquires elementary 
matter from that which is touched. In every 
instance the body, solid or fluid, supposed to be 
heating, is losing elementary matter ; and that which 
is said to be cooling, is acquiring the Uke matter ; 
the hand loses to the former and receives from the 
latter electric matter. 

THE MEDIUM OF FIRE. 

A peculiar medium is formed within a fire, to- 
wards the composition of which the fuel contributes 
more or less of its elements ; which is made manifest 
in a piece of wood or paper when held within the fire, 
being brought to the state of combustion, and with- 
out touching the fuel, (heat, be it remembered, is no 
more physical than shadow.) The like medium is 
formed from the elements contributed by flame, and 
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whatever ol' eienientary matter the atmosphere may 
cotitribute beside. High above the flatne of a lamp 
combustion and fusion are effected the same as 
within, or in contact with the flame. Between the 
cupped hands tills medium is receivable, and may 
be carried from the tlame of a candle to the wick of 
a different candle just blown out, which it re-illu- 
miues. There being little or none of the medium 
of fire attendant on a detached ignited body, favours 
the conjecture that the fuel during combustion 
contributes somewhat of its elements towards the 
formation of the medium of fire. Hence, although 
not included in the nomenclature of chymistry or 
any other, the medium of fire should have place on 
the list of realities. 

As all bodies include more or less of free elemen- 
tary matter, which excludes its equal in volume of 
the medium of space, so to admit medium of space 
in order to cause change in the constitution of a 
body, the body must undergo previous de-electrisa- 
tion : the law is general. 

The medium of space being the expanding and 
decomposing cause, by means of its centrifugal 
pressure within bodies, to prevent its being in 
excess and effecting such changes spontaneously, 
productive of the decomposition of all things, all 
bodies are protected or retained in their present 
condition by the electric matter within them, which 
excludes the decomposing cause* 

Within the medium of fire all kinds of bodies 
become de-electrised ; all suffer loss of electric 
matter, which is succeeded by influent medium of 
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space, the centrifugal pressure of which affects the 
several changes to which bodies are liable previous 
to ultimate dissolution into the elementary state. 
In promoting the de-electrisation of every kind of 
body, and to the extreme, which no other individual 
medium or menstruum can effect, consists the uni- 
vereal utiUty of the medium of fire. 

EXPANSION. 

^ The theory of expansion is of easy comprehen- 
sion ; it consists in previous de-electrisation, suc- 
ceeded by influent medium of space, which, by 
acting with centrifugal pressure, produces the phe- 
nomenon of expansion. The general pressure is 
the expanding cause, by reason of the portion of 
medium of space within all bodies being continuous 
with the medium of pressure in general space. 

A bar of iron placed within the medium of fire 
suffers de-electrisation; then acquires medium of 
space, by which the bar is expanded. When taken 
from the fire, it acquires electric matter similar to 
that of which it had suffered loss, which displaces 
the expanding medium, and now becomes contracted 
by external pressure. The olden philosophy has no 
contracting cause, the imputed attraction having 
been destroyed by the imputed heat of the fire, as 
the same philosophy states of the imputed attraction 
of magnets being destroyed by the heat of fire, 
which leaves the bar to contract itself. 

A piece of lead on the fire becomes de-electrised 
and expanded. The portion of medium of space it 
has acquired separates the atoms of the lead by 
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which the state of golidity is subverted; it reinains 
ae one of the constituents of the lead, and is ae a 
menstruum to tlie metd, aad the atoms of the metal 
may be said to swim in it as the globules of blood in 
the serum. Further de-electrisation and additioEial 
increments of medium of space are productive of 
complete dispersion of the atoms of the metal, and 
of a Vind of efflorescent result, which is a subsequent 
formutLou. The air in a corked bottle before the 
fire loses electric matter to the medium of iire ; 
and by the medium of space which enters the 
vacated interstices, the cork is exploded. In the 
partially exhausted air-pump receiver, that decrease 
in the quantity of air should increase the expansive 
power of the remainder, and that the atoms should 
fly asunder with exploding force, is most un- 
reasonable and impossible. The physical fact is, 
the more the air is reduced, the greater is the 
quantity of influent medium of space, consequently 
of expanding and exploding force. In the condens- 
ing of air, as is the expression, by the piston of the 
syringe, the quantity is reduced from being forced 
out through the pores of the syringe ; and pressure 
on the bottom of the piston springs it up when the 
depressing power is removed. Under the general 
pressure the atoms of air must be in contact ; and 
the volume being reduced, implies reduction of 
quantity : hard unalterable atoms are incompressi- 
ble beyond contact; and as to their being elastic, it 
is physically impossible j medium of space being 
forced out and re-entering, is what makes the air 
be considered elastic. Let the syringe be worked 
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under water, and the matter displaced appears escap- 
ing as air-bubbles, and as air-beads on the outside 
of the syringe. 

OXYGEN AIR. 

All airs are compounds. Medium of space is 
the most voluminous constituent of every aeriform 
body, which accounts for an air or gas and steam 
being of so much greater volume than that from 
which it had been obtained ; steam has fifteen hun- 
dred times the volume of the water it was produced 
from. 

Oxygen air is decomposed in converting it with 
hydrogen to water : there is no oxygen or hydrogen 
air in water ; their elements are the constituents of 
water. Oxygen is decomposed by respiration ; 
when inspired, it is not expired, but nitrogen, which 
must have been one of its constituents, and from 
there being nothing to constitute the expiration but 
the previous inspiration the proposition is proved. 

The constituents of oxygen are — nitrogen, a 
highly rare imponderable element and medium of 
space. The first is the most ponderable element of 
nitrogen air ; its. atoms are the largest of all others 
of the elements of matter, and, it may be said, they 
constitute the substance of the framework of all 
ponderable or gross formations. Davy says, " the 
properties of nitrogen are altogether negative ;" 
the same applies to every other kind of air, all 
being constituted of inert atomic substance, conse- 
quently of inactive essence ; and all being alike in 
every respect but in the size of their atoms. The 
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iraponderable element being highly evanescent, is 
never found alone, and is always connected with 
nitrogen ; hence simple nitrogen is obtainable only 
from bodies, or by deoxygenating atmospheric air. 
Atmospheric air is nitrogen, plus the imponderable 
element ; and when the nitrogen is saturated with 
the same element, the air is ox7gen : hence, which- 
ever is inspired, nitrogen is expired. 

From nitrogen being evolved copiously from 
water in vacuo, and from ice being convertible to 
nitrogen, according to Priestley, so is nitrogen a con- 
stituent of waterj also of the gases into which water 
is decomposable ; but as it cannot belong to the 
hydrogen, owing to its superior levityj it must to 
the oxygen; which is confirmation, of the above, 
that nitrogen is a constituent of oxygen air or gas. 

THE USE OF OXYGEN IN PROMOTING COMBUSTION. 

How oxygen supports combustion no Elementaiy 
Treatise explains ; but leaves it to be imagined, that 
oxygen is somewhat of a burnable nature, or that it 
generates heat when blown into a fire. The fact is, 
it supports combustion only mechanically. The 
centrifugal pressure, by the medium of space, de- 
composes the fuel ; electric matter, entering the 
ignited fuel, displaces medium of space, and the fire 
goes out ; oxygen prevents the entrance of electric 
matter, and permits the medium of space to enter 
the fuel freely, the pressure irom without gives cen- 
trifugal force. In this two-fold manner of service 
oxygen promotes the continuance of the kind of 
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decomposition known as combuBtion. A live coal 
is greatly deficient of electric matter; when just 
fallen from the fire it is said to be red and hot, 
after a few minutes black and cold ; all of which are 
but mental effects. On the hearth the coal acquires 
electric matter from the air, which displaces medium 
of space, and becomes extinguished ; so would the 
fire were there no oxygen in the surrounding air. 
Hence it would seem, that the interstices of oxygen 
are too diminutive for electric matter to enter, but 
are sufficiently large for those of the medium of 
space to pass through, thence into the fuel. Should 
the utility of the nitrogen of oxygen in combustion 
be questioned, because nitrogen alone puts an end 
to the combustion of a caudle ; it may be answered, 
that, as the imponderable element of oxygen air, 
from being highly evanescent, is not obtainable 
without the nitrogen, and as by the service of both 
together combustion is increased, so may both be 
considered supporters of combustion ; the grosser 
element serving as a carrier to the minor, and, as it 
were, giving it momentum sufficient to penetrate 
beyond the surface of the half-decomposed, or pre- 
viously ignited fuel. 

COMBUSTION. 

A piece of wood, like everything else when placed 
within the medium of fire, suffers de-electrisation 
and acquiries medium of space : this twofold pro- 
cedure continuing, the wood becomes split or burst 
asunder, and its elements gradually forced out by 
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the centrifugal pressure; some oi wliich are pre- 
cipitated, some contrib^ite to the medium of fire, 
otherK are rpcombined diflferently and exist for a 
short space of time as flame, and others, with matter 
from the air, form soot. Such is the most rational 
theory of combustion, consistent with the itieriia of 
matter and the absence of heat. 

Friction rubs away electric matter, percussion 
forces it out, combustion and ignition follow, and 
without being promoted by either heat or fire. The 
kindling miitter of a coal-laid fire requires the 
de-electrising spark at first, and the de-electrised 
kindling de-electrises the coal ; the wood fire, effected 
by means of friction, is independent of even the 
spark oi fire for its commencement, from having 
been otherwise de-electrised at first. Within the 
fire, one part de-electriaes another, and the centri- 
fugal pressure decomposes the whole. 

Animal combustion is consequent on the internal 
organs and flesh being de-electrised, the stomach 
tirstj by means of spirituous hquors, which, like fiie 
in so doing, promote the sensation of heat. The 
stomach and adjacent organs, from being thus de- 
electrised, are prepared to recei^ e the decomposing 
medium ; and from oxygen, to exclude electric mat- 
ter, being absent, the flesh is brought to the state of 
smothered combustion and charred : it may now be 
considered in the light of a mortanm caput. 

The spontaneous combustion of greasy clothes, 
damp hay and other things, is promoted by the 
limited quantity uf air in which such articles are 
confined. To the hand the air seems warm before 
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combustion has commenced, which indicates defici- 
ency of electric matter, but which, in time, the air 
acquires from greasy clothes, and from damp hay, 
the removal of which is succeeded by the destroying 
medium, by which the elements of the combustible 
become separated, set free, and dispersed. 

In summer, when the atmosphere is greatly de- 
ficient of what may be termed winter electric matter, 
all woodwork is in a desiccated condition ; and the 
slight friction of limb against limb is sufficient to 
make space for medium of space to enter in excess, 
and convert to fire, tree after tree, the whole of a 
forest. 

• The combustion of a candle is well worthy the 
philosopher's attention. The candle while burning, 
comprises a series of the simplest operations, and 
far beyond the powers of art to effect or otherwise 
imitate ; yet from indifference to the familiar, and 
the paucity of skill required in the construction, 
there is nothing less noticed with philosophic 
acumen. The mechanism and materials to be 
wrought are the same ; which consist in a slender, 
compact, portable cylinder of tallow, within which 
is included an equal length of wick. The various 
operations of de-electrising, fluidifying, and gas- 
making, are performed in silent, regular succession, 
unretarded by friction and unincumbered with con- 
taining vessels, Nature furnishes the power. The 
wick answers the purpose of service-pipes, through 
which the half-wrought materials are conveyed in a 
gaseous form to the refining fire, within which they 
remain as in a gasometer of supply, to be gradually 
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disused thiough the surrounding Haine, and there 
receive the tinishing lustrous polish. The new 
formation is now a refinery to the work in pro|2;re88, 
and ia curiously situated over the materials where 
only it could serve the numerous requisite pur- 
poses. Nor does the gradual consumption of the 
machinery derange the order of operatioUj work and 
wear being carried on simultaneously to the end. 
The maijy-coloured tissue wrought, of starlight 
shine and of expanded base, is tastefully tapered as 
if to please in appearance, as well as lighten our 
darkness. Thus by natural means, operating on 
almost uncostly materials, mankind are supplied 
with that by which darkness is turned to day — the 
candle flame. 

All combustion is on the same principle, previous 
de-electrisation the commencement, and, by the 
same cause continued, the centrifugal pressure* 
which is on the increase from being derived from 
the general pressure. Flame, or the electric spark, 
de-electrises the gases> oxygen and hydrogen, before 
their conversion to water takes place ; compression 
effects the same. The inflammable air in mines 
becomes exploded from the de- electrising conse- 
quence of flame, when inadvertently exposed ; and 
at times the de-electrisation is effected by the 
atmosphere, as in spontaneous combustion. The 
mine explosion, promoted by the atmosphere, is a 
case of spontaneous detonation, it' not combustion, 
which, from sad experience taught, should be anti- 
cipated by the application of a rocket tired by a 
train. The foul air should be got rid of timely, not 
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left to accumulate, and the weather dictates when. 
" The Davy " may be said to insulate the Same of 
the lamp from the electric matter of the air within 
the mine. The flame, when exposed, de-electrises 
the foul air, and in fluent medium of space causes 
the explosion. 

WATER. 

Water is the most compound of fluids, although 
when pure it promotes little or no sensation, which 
is owing to the certain proportion of its elements 
to each other. It seems to Jiave, as constituents, 
a portion of each of the general elements ; of which, 
when any are in excess or deficiency, the fluid 
differs from common pure water, but still is an 
aqueous fluid. All aqueous fluids which difler 
from pure water^ do so from elementary dispropor- 
tion in their constitution. Ancient philosophers 
considered water the parent of all things, because 
it contributes matter of substance and increase, they 
SEud, to all kinds of bodies, and because there is 
nothing elementary belonging to bodies which is 
not obtainable, by one means or other, from water 
or its productions. It contributes increase to the 
whole of the vegetable kingdom, and through vege- 
table matter to the increase of animal flesh. From 
the vegetable world are obtainable, by means of art. 
earths, metals, sdts, acids, alkalies, even flame ; 
the primitives of which are of the same kind as the 
initials of water ; also of the atmosphere, which is 
convertible to water, but is not water, by reason of 
not only elementary disproportion, but the enor- 
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tiious excess of medium of space in which ila 
c4ements are involved. 

The constitution of water bein^ mikrown, and 
supposed to consist of only the gases, hydropathy 
is condeiuDed, like mesmerism, through the igno- 
rance and intolerance of prolessionalg, themselves 
falsely educated at best. As alimentary, water is 
the most wholesome drink under heaven ; as medi- 
cinal, far beyond comparisoti with extracts from 
metals and minerals, from which deduct the water, 
the remainder kills. The hydropathic perspiratioa 
cleanses the flesh from head to foot ; physic, the 
intestines and stomach only. Water is the elixir of 
both body and mind ; witness the persons who are 
teetotallers. A patient declared to the present 
writer, he would rather have run naked into the 
street, were he not bound up by the wet sheets, 
than endure the fog and stench from his body by 
the cold water perspiration. Yet doctors insist 
that hydropathy is not medicinal or curative, or 
wby not adopt the practice ? 

Water is formed by detonating the gases, oxygen 
and hydrogen, by which their elements become 
combined in the form of water ; which is the only 
formative mode pursued in the laboratoiy of art ; 
whereas, in that of nature^ it is variously formed : 
the number of elements determines the number of 
modes. Suppose six the number of the natural 
elements, then any five and the remaining one, any 
four and the remaining two, or any three nnd the 
other three, met and compressed within the atmo- 
sphere, the product is water. On the meeting of 
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certain clouds, where the gases could not have 
equal elevation, water is formed ; and on walls 
and wainscots, under cover, in humid weather, it is 
formed from the electric matter on their surface 
and the compleraeDt of elements contributed by the 
atmosphere : the same walls, in the same weather, 
would have no water, if kept de-electrised by 
stoves. It 13 formed similarly on fura, woollens, 
and the spider's web, all of which are retainers of 
electric matter ; and on the leaves of plants as dew, 
but on the side only which is covered with the like 
electric matter. Dew-water is neither a precipita- 
tion nor exhalation, but a formation on that where 
it is found. 

Water is formed on glass and metallic vessels, 
however closely covered, as long and no longer than 
the included water gives out electric matter through 
the pores of the vessel. In the air of the tropics, 
the dew or water running down the outside of 
covered and uncovered vessels, cannot be considered 
humidity of the air condensed by cold. In proof 
of the foregoing, the hitherto unexplained experi- 
ment ia opportune. 

A plate of glass, covered on one side with tin 
foil, has much dew on the naked side when upper- 
most, and none, when the covered side ia upper- 
most, of equal dewy nights. The foil acquires 
electric matter from the ground, which the glass or 
naked upper side receives and retains; but when 
the naked side is next the ground, the portion of 
electric matter it acquires is conducted off by the 
foil at top ; and as where there is no electric matter 
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there is no dew, the upper coated side Is dry, and 
under circumstanues whicli would have left much 
dew on the glass side if uppermost. 

Within the animal system various aqueous fluids 
and humidities are formed, and, as in the former 
iDstances, without oyygen and hydrogen being 
present ; namely, hydrocephalus, the stomach juices, 
liquor pericardium, water of bUster, milk, tears; to 
these add the juices of fruit, the chymists' aqueous 
fluids, together with the variety of formative modes, 
and the complex constitution of water remains 
unquestionahle. Lavoisier's experiments proved 
the same, by the endless variety in the residue and 
product, from decomposing and recomposing the 
same water several times. Davy states, that, 
when experimenting on different substances, water 
frequently appeared, when there was nothing sensibly 
present to which it could be attributed, if not to 
nitrogen, which disappeared simultaneously with 
the water appearing : electric matter is everywhere 
present, although not sensibly discoverable. 

From which it is" obvious that the alchymists 
of old mistook the road to El Dorado. Instead of 
aiming at turning the grosser metals into gold, they 
should have alchymised on water, taking its elements 
as the money-changer does those of the numeration 
table, and by the rules of transposition made the 
valueless stand in the place of moat value. 

Water in the boiler loses electric matter to the 
fire beneath, and is expanded by influent medium 
of space ; the excess of the latter throws out the 
elements of the superior stratum, whichj with an 
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enormous influx of medium of space, are the 
constituents of steam and the power of steam. 
The so-acquired medium of space, by the pressure 
from^ without which it is under, is the cause of the 
elasticity and force of steam. Steam is not water^ nor 
IB it €ver condensed by "cold." It consists in the 
elements of water, less that which the water lost to 
the fire: both, with a reduced or proportional 
quantity of medium of space, make the original stra- 
tum of water. What but electric matter can steam 
receive from the pipes it may be passed through, 
and is discharged from as water ? Insulated, 
" centrifugally repellant heat," without fulcrum, is 
a most inconsiderable substitute for the pressure of 
nature by the all-pervading medium of space, and but 
a shadowy substitute in accounting for the powerful 
effects of steam. There is no repellant force in the 
flame of a candle ; and what but influent medium 
of space can make a pint of water fill and overflow 
a quart vessel. 

Water loses its fluidity and is made solid or 
congealed, upon losing the imponderable oxygenating 
element. Priestley through his experiments made 
the discovery, that, " air^ purer than atmospheric, is 
given out by water at the instant of congelation," — 
which must be oxygen air. From which we leara, 
that oxygen is the natural hinderance against the 
waters of the globe being solid ; with which experi- 
mental practice and experience agree, it being well 
known that oxygen added to a freezing solution, 
retards congelation ; and that, to facilitate the 
freezing of water, a smart tap is given to the side 
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of, the vessel, hitherto unknown why, but seems as 
if to shake out the oxygen. The following observed 
circumstances exhibit the congelation of water 
throughout all its stages. The air in a chamber being 
favourable for the reception of oxygen from water, 
the water iu a cylindrical earthen pitcher became 
ffozen ; a plate of ice was formed, which equalled 
the area of the vessel, and firmly fixed to the sides 
one full inch higher than the water had been at 
first. The bottom of the vessel was blown out, the 
sides remained whole, and the ice not broken or 
moved. 

The circumstances of the case admits of the 
following- illustration. Medium of space, by its 
pressure, forced out the oxygen ; additional incre- 
ments of the same medium entered, collapsed the 
elements of the deoxydated stratum of water^ and so 
forcibly expanded the rest of the water as to make 
it explode the bottom of the vessel, all at the same 
instant. As all excess of medium of space retired 
from the water, the latter sunk to the original 
height ; and had not the water escaped, it would 
have been an inch separate from the plate of ice. 
A river thus frozen, flows freely beneath the ice 
from the same circumstances. The bomb-shell at 
Hudson Bay was exploded by the expanded water, 
not by the newly-formed ice ; or else the sides, not 
the bottom of the earthen vessel, would have been 
exjiloded. 

Ice is deoxygenated water, and abounds with 
electric matter, hence it floats ; and ice-water is 
at the minimum of density from bein^ deficient of 
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oxygen. Ice, in a Florence flask, hung over a lamp, 
yields abuadance of electric matter, towards the 
ibrmation of lamp-black on the outside of the 
bottom of the flask, which, to the miniature painter 
may be preferable, from being the freest of grit. In 
all cases of combustion, the elements of lamp-black 
are present ; so that» in combustion of the diamond, 
the same kind of soot being formed^ affords no 
information of the constituents of this highly-prized 
crystal. With more reason than that of pure 
carbon, (which is but another name for the electric 
matter which is the principal constituent of ice, 
and lamp-black) being the base of diamond, it may 
be assumed, that, diamond is a crystalized oxyde of 
water. The electrician's opposite characteristics of 
the two, diamond and ice, accord with the suggestion. 



SOLVENCY. 

The menstruum is supposed to act by " chymical 
attraction," from having " chymical affinity" on the 
involved "chymical solid," which enables it lo 
draw out the elementary atoms of the solid : 
whereas the inert menstruum does nothing ; it is but 
an interstitial recipient for the atoms to be forced 
into, as they become centrifugally forced out of the 
6oUd. And because the atoms of a body are of 
different sizes, some make novel interstices, and 
thus expedite the dissolution. Only by increasing 
the number and kind of interstices, can diluting a 
menstruum with water increase what is imagined 
to be its solvency. Neither chymical properties, 
nor chymical strength of a fluid, if it had any such, 
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could be increased by dilution, and the stroDger 
should dissolve that which the weaker is said to 
dissolve. The contrary supposes that the force 
which breaks a stone is too strong to break a nut- 
ehelh Mechanical dissoJutioti by the centrifugal 
pressure is independent of chymicalities. 

Gastric solution h effected similarly: the juice 
has none of the chymical properties of Liebig, nor 
does ingestion stand in need of the living principle 
of Coombe ; the former are imaginar)', the latter is 
denied from gastric solution taking place in a tea- 
cup. The gastric juice i an interstitial receiver of the 
elements of the pulp, when forced out by the centri- 
fugal pressure into the gastric menstruum^ as those 
of soap into water. The pulp and its atritd are 
disunited, mechanically decomposed, not abraded; 
some of its elements escape into the air within the 
stomach, which, by disturbing the equilibrium 
within, promote irregularity of pressure on the 
outside of the sac, which causes the plice to be In 
the peristaltic motion^ supposed to be cansed by 
the stomach stimulating itself. The same circum- 
stances take place within and withont the intes- 
tines. The whole process of digestion is dynamic, 
in which the only stimulant is pressure. 

Of the various conjectures on the origin of the 
gastric juice, there cannot be any more unreason- 
able than that which considers it a fluid sui generis, 
and as having origin out of the stomach. All fluids 
are compounds ; and those belonging to the body 
may be said to be formed out of, or by commixture 
with others. To suppose for an instant, that a fluid, 
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which is destructive of all jiesh, should have exist- 
ence out of the stomach, and remaia harmless in 
some Jleshy vessel as long as the stomach is empty 
of food, or until food is requiied to " stimulate" its 
flow from, without through the papillm of the villous 
liniug into the stomach, is a most strange physio- 
logic oversight. Why not rather conclude at once, 
that the flesh -destroying juice exists only where it is 
required and for immediate service, and where only 
there are preventive means, the peristaltic motion, 
againstitprovinginjurious to the flesh of the stomach; 
and to the vessels of secretion it would be inju- 
rious, hence, not as the juice but chyme it is passed 
out of the stomach into the system. Under such 
circumstances, the suggestion is nothing unreason- 
able, that, there is no gastric juice out of the sto- 
machf HOT within, but while there is food present 
to contribute one or rtiore of its elements to the 
other juices, including the saliva, towards efecting 
its completion as a fit interstitial gastric menstruum, 
for receiving the elementary constituents of the 
pulp under mechanical decomposition by the cen- 
iripetally disuniting pressure of the medium of 
space. Like the all de- electrising medium of Are, 
which exists only where and while it is being 
formed, the gastric juice should be looked upon as if 
designed to be of difficult formation ; made more so 
by depending on the food for its completion, which is 
not a matter of "observation" withiu the stomach, 
or in the teacup : neither is the perfect juice, which 
may be sponged or syringed from the bottom of the 
stomach, any proof that as such precisely it came 
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from the paplUct, as some suppose. As to the 
papillary flow being stimulated by the food, with ae 
bad philosophy it might be said, charmed ; or that 
clocliwork is sthnulated by the weights. The flow 
is promoted by the pulp, as were tlie latter a piece 
of sponge. And that tbe papillary flow is but a 
constituent, not the flesh -destroying juice, in pro- 
moting ingestion, is evident from tbe hunger pain it 
promotes while harmlessly accumulating out of tbe 
stomach, indicating; the stomach being empty ; and 
the relief experienced at its source when discharged 
into the stomach, it is, wliicb has given rise to 
the idea, that certain organs sympathise with the 
stomach. 

Such metaphorical expressions may paas for the 
poetry oi' pathology, but hitherto have stood in tbe 
way of deep research. Ingestion is expedited by 
sleep, in consequence of the accumulation of minus 
pressure-matter in the gastric region and stomach 
at the time ; and sleep is pron^oted by imperfect 
mastication causing a deficiency of saliva in the 
stomach which is compensated by minus pressure- 
matter of the thus provoked comatose flow. The 
poUparrot masticates but little, if at all, and sleeps 
regularly after breakfast. 

USE OF THE INSPIRED OXVGEN WITHIN THE SYSTEM. 

There is none of the inspired oxygen returned to 
the lungs by the circulation. What becomes of it, 
or what its use within the system, has not been 
written for our learning. It is not retained in the 
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blood, nor ib it anitualiaed; nothing yields less 
oxygen than animal matter. To convey " carbon" 
out of the system, and somehow purify the blood, is 
the supposed service ; but If so, should it not be 
included in every expiration and of the inspiration 
quantity ? but which is not the case. 

Harvey proved that the blood circulates, but left 
undiscovered what keeps in motion the i?iert fluid, 
except the systole, which the inert heart cannot 
effect on itself. No organ can do anything of itself, 
the whole being composed of inert substance, and 
nothing else ; even the life of the hody^ whatever it 
may hey leaves the function of every organ, not 
excepting that of the brain, dependent on the 
general pressure. 

By the general pressure the air is forced into, 
but not through or beyond the lungs which it 
inflates, and inflates nothing else. "Within the 
blood-vessels it would prove fatal ; and although 
from it the blood derives that by which it becomes 
arterialised, yet the blood and air do not come in 
contact, extravasation and pulmonary rupture must 
happen, did the lungs permit the blood and air 
coming together, or in immediate contact. Of the 
^r of an inspiration, the oxygenating imponderable 
element only can permeate the pulmonary tissue. 
This element it is which imponderably arterialises 
the blood; the nitrogen of the inspiration consti- 
tutes the immediate succeeding exspiration. 

The oxygenating element promotes the circula- 
tion on the same principle that it promotes com- 
bustion ; its diminutive mterstices exclude electric 
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matter, which coagtilates, and admits the propelling 
force, medium of space, which is the only cause of 
motion, to enter the blood. The oxygenated hlood 
being propelled, or pressed* by the medium of space 
it includes, from the lungs into the ventricle, the 
collapse, or systole, takes place, and the blood is 
forced out of the ventricle, through the auricle, into 
the aorta, thence through the several branches of 
the arterial system, to and through the capillaries, 
into the veins. Thus, from the medium of space 
within the blood being continuous with the medium 
of space generally, it is manifest that the blood is 
circulated not by the systole, but by the general 
pressure. To produce the systole, there is nothing 
but the normal pressure on the outside surface of 
the heart ; nor, to lessen the normal pressure oa 
the parietes of the ventricle, is there anything but 
the arterialising, minus pressure, imponderable 
element of the blood just received into the 
ventricle. 

Throughout the entire of the arterial flow, the 
blood is losing the arterialising minus pressure 
matter to the different organs, as the means by 
which the functional action of each is promoted. 
Without such means, there is nothing to disturb 
the equilibrium of pres&ure on an organ to produce 
organic motion, action, or function. Hence, it 
appears, that the use of the inspired oxygen con- 
sists in promoting the circulation of the blood and 
the functional motion or action of the different 
organs within the frame. 

Before entering the veins the blood is fully 
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deoiXygenated ; within them it acquires gradually 
electric matter^ productive of the livid or coagulat- 
ing appearance ; at the same time the blood-pro- 
pelling medium is lessening in quantity; but which 
is compensated in the mucilaginous lining of the 
veins, which assists the venous flow on the minus 
pressure capillary principle; capillary attraction 
would collapse the vessels. The electric matter 
collected by the venous blood is got rid of in the 
lungSj and expired with the nitrogen and a rem- 
nant of the oxygenating element of the last inspira- 
tion; hence the small portion of carbonic acid gas 
obtained from the expiration. 

After all organic service, the arterialising minus- 
pressure matter is insensibly transpired, which is 
inferable from the supply being continued through 
respiration ; which» although constant, yet, from 
being intermitting, might, perhaps, cause cor- 
responding stoppings in the round of organic 
action; hence it would seem tliat, against such 
intervals or interruptions taking place, the liver 
has been designed to collect for casual distribution 
a portion of the same minus-pressure matter. The 
great surface of the liver may stand comparison 
with the plate, or cylinder, of the electrifying 
machine, and the organs as jars which receive 
electric matter from it, as each stands in need. 

The sPLEiiN, from being an organ common to 
the human frame, must have an allotted service to 
supply ; although considered useless by some, to all 
of unknown utility, it may be a lateral channel of 
arterial blood direct from the heart, to mpply the 
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vessels lying m a portion of the body not traversed 
by the arteries belonging to the great arterial system ; 
those of the diaphragm first; thence through the 
umbilical cord to the fetus^ in whicli the circulation 
is indispensable, from being the only means of 
conveying and dispersing throughout the body, in 
the absence of respiration, the minus -pressure 
matter which tbe organism of the fetus requires to 
promote the several functions, without which life 
would become extinct if commenced. In this 
supply of motion promoting elementary matter, 
consists all that can be considered aeratinn of the 
blood, and all that the blood of both the fetus and 
the adult requires, or can possibly receive. In the 
chirping chick, while within the yet unbroken shell, 
aeration is prevented by incubation of the mother 
bird; but the arterialising elementary matter is 
amply provided within the larger, apparently 
empty, end of the shell. To keep out electric 
matter, which would exclude the blood-moving 
medium, is the object of the hen sitting on the 
eggs, and oveu-hatching is effected on the same 
principle- 

The diaphragm, cannot rise of itself, and has no 
self-acting, self-lifting nerves or muscles, all flesh 
being composed of inert atoms. The rise is proof 
positive that pressure is greater on the posterior 
than anterior surface of the membrane, and the 
unchanged normal pressure beneath indicates re- 
duced pressure above ; the latter is promoted by 
minus-pressure matter imparted by tbe splenic 
blood to the diaphragm, while passing thjough the 
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vessels of the dlapliragra. This arterialising matter 
being highly evanescent, escapes from the dia- 
phragm and upwards, and during the escape miti- 
gates the pressure, intercepts it in some degree 
from the superior surface ; then, by tte normal 
pressure beneath, the rise of the diaphragm is 
effected. As the escape, or separation, is becoming 
complete, the equilibrium is being restored, and the 
diaphragm depressed to the normal level. If this 
he not the rationale of diaphragmatic motion, it 
will be little improved by the substitution of 
muscialar energy, leverage, or muscular vitality, 
while leaving out muscular inertia, which should 
not be omitted, but included, in accounting for 
eveiy muscular action and motion. 



CORRELATIVE ELEMENTS. 

Any pair of the general elements, the interstices 
of one of which are the only interstices for receiv- 
ing and retaining the atoms of the other, or that 
can be occupied by the atoms of any other of the 
general elementSj such elements are correlatives. 

Elementary co-relation is conspicuous in the 
opposite polarities of the loadstone, magnet, and 
crystals, and all bodies subject to polarization, which 
includes the animal frame. Similar co-relation is 
evinced between the galvanic fluids, those of the 
pile, and those named electricity ; likewise between 
oxygen and hydrogen, the oxygenating element and 
nitrogen, acids and alkalies and all mutually neu- 
tralizing substances. Still it is not meant that all 
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the general elements are so paired ; doubtless, there 
are several ratios of si^e between the atoms of the 
different elements, for the purpose of multiplying 
variety among formations, the substance of which 
is of the same species throughout. Possibly the 
correlative principle gave rise to the ideal scale of 
chymicai affi/iities, subsequently refined to aff'ectio?t8 
of matter. Naturally, correlative elements will be 
found together, as are nitrogen and the imponder- 
able element j also the magnetic fluids common to 
iron. 

MAGNETISM. 

Were attraction a property of the atomic sub- 
stance of the loadstone, it could be neither trans- 
ferable, receivable, nor liable to be destroyed by fire. 
A magnet is a work of art, the substance is inert, 
it can no more attract than think. Magnetism is an 
accident of matter ; it consists in the correlatives of 
an iron bar having become separated, and drawn 
one to each end of the bar : separation and 
transition to the extremities of the bar, are what the 
rubbing on the poles of the loadstone effects. 

Two paving-stones hanc^ing a short distance asun- 
der and touched by nothing but the tranquil air, 
remain at rest; but should attract each other 
had " every atom in creation " the property. Were a 
vacuum, partial vacuum or air much rarer than 
atmospheric, now placed between the suspended 
stones, each would be in motion towards the other 
the same instant. Here both cau^i?^, the general 
pressure, and the minus-pressure, or motion pro- 
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mating means, are given ; the latter are sensibly 
present, and the absence of attraction is as evident 
as the inutility of anything of the kind to effect the 
mutual approach of the two bodies. Not so is the 
approach of two magnets understood, because the 
intermediate minus^pressure means present are not 
sensible. That iron magnets do not move together 
by attraction, or that attraction is not the cause of 
the phenomena imputed to it, is proved in the case 
of iron-filings dropping from a bar, when the con- 
nection of the bar with the galvanic battery is 
broken ; and it will not be contended that the gal- 
vanic current is attraction. 

In order to arrive at a knowledge of wherein 
consists the means which subvert the equilibrium 
between two suspended magnets, reference has to 
be made to the artizan's mode of operating in con- 
verting the unmagnetised bar to a magnet. He 
holds the bar in the middle, and draws one half 
along the pole of a loadstone ; then draws the other 
half along the other pole, and after a few such 
alternate rubbings against the poles, the bar is a 
polarized magnet. From which it was formerly 
supposed, that iron contains a magoetie £!uid which 
the loadstone rubbings divide, and draw half to 
each end of the bar. But were such the fact, the 
ends or poles should be equals, whereas they are 
magnetic opposites. Now, with more reason, it is 
considered that iron includes two different, remov- 
able elements, (correlatives,) which, by the manipu- 
lation on the loadstone, are drawn one to each end 
of the bar, and there remain as polar atmospheres. 
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and constitute what are termed the polarities, or 
opposite polarities of the bar; the latter opinion is 
somewhat confirmed by the corresponding manner 
in which iron filings, while being scattered on a 
sheet of paper, become arranged round the poles of 
a magnet lying under the paper. 

The magnetic relation, which the polar atmo- 
spheres of any iron magnet bear to those of every 
iron magnet, being the same as exists between the 
polar atmospheres of every individual magnet, 
makes manifest, that a certain pair of correlative 
elements is common to all magnetisahle iron ; but 
without concluding that, by the same kind of cor- 
relatives, the polarities are produced in bodies not 
ferruginous, which, if the physical fact, so may the 
auimal correlatives be different in some instances. 
From which it follows, that no one mesmeriser can 
affect mesmericaily every person, nor any one person 
be so affected by all mesmerisers. Neither are all per- 
sons ^'nervous " alike, which should moderate the war 
cry against mesmerism generally because of failure 
m some cases ; and should awaken the philosophic 
mesmeriser, willing to make perfect the science, to 
investigate the cause of exceptions and difficulties. 

Now, as respects the interposed minus-pressure 
means or matter, which, by destroying the equili- 
brium, promote the approaching motion of two sus- 
pended magnets ; there is nothing whatever to refer 
to, hut the magnets themselves, that is, their polar 
atmospheres, which, together or facing one another, 
make a rare or minus- pressure medium between the 
proximate ends, into which both magnets are moved 
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by the greater pressure on their remotest ends. It 
lies with the previous! 3 -instructed patient, while 
clairvoyant, through questioning by the mes- 
meriscr, to make close observation, aod report all 
circumstances respecting the magnetic Ughts ; also, 
those attached, to and proceeding from the mes- 
meriser, towards elucidating this most of all recon- 
dite subjects — naagnetism, in the philosophy of 
physics. The mesmeriser should hold in mind, 
that, probably the air between the facing ends of 
two magnets is raa^etically affected, that is, made 
a magnet in the series by the other two ; which 
seems to be the case when the patient is magnetised 
at a distance from the mesmeriser by means of the 
pointed finger, and by the effect of will at a much 
greater distance. 



NATURAL SLEEP. 

That sleep is not at the command of will is cer- 
tain, or why undergo the tedium of a restless night ? 
Before the state of sleep can obtain, the body has 
to experience an electro-physico change, by which 
the extremities are left polarised and the body an 
animal or living magnet. That the extremities are 
polarised during sleep, is admitted by all physiolo- 
gists ; for the effecting of which there must be a 
pair of correlative elements concerned. While the 
elementary transfer, productive of the polarities, is 
taking place, so is drowsiness ; when sleep has 
obtained, the natural magnetising procedure has 
terminated ; hence from the degree of polarity, the 
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mesmeriser can determine the stage to wliicb the 
patient has been brought between the comatose and 
clairvoyant states, and know the capability of his 
patient for being made clairvoyant or not ; this 
polar index should be well uoticcd. 

It must have been observed by many persons 
while dozing and the body in a sitting or leaning 
posture, that an agreeable warm glow arises in the 
chest, which increases while passing sensibly through 
the pectoral towards the gastric region, and which 
terminates, insensibly, in the consummation of 
sleep ; from the feet upwards a similar, but less 
perceptible, flow takes place. Of this twofold 
comatose flow, the immediate consequence is polari- 
sation of the extremities ; sleep ia a remote, but not 
the remotest consequence, when effects similar to 
those by the flow are mesmerically effected. Thus 
it appears that the theory of sleep and magnetism 
is the same. The magnetising procedure, however, 
has this difference ; the magnetic correlatives are 
drawn from the middle to and out of the extre- 
mities of the bar ; those of the body of the patient 
recede from the extremities to the central region, 
leaving one, the correlative of the other, at each 
extremity, in both cases. 

The foregoing theory of sleep is described from 
immediate personal observation. While leaning 
over a table, the doze heavy, the comatose flow 
distinctly felt in its agreeable downward progress 
through the chest, when, just at tiie instant of for- 
getfulness, the violent slam of a door drove away 
all chance of sleep under the following circum- 
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stances : a sensible and sudden revulsion upwards, 
a few seconds of giddiness, and a smart painful 
stroke on the stomach took place, all in quick suc- 
cession ; which niaj' be accounted for thus : the elara 
prevented the correlative fluids from the opposite 
extremities meeting centrally ; each gushed irre- 
gularly back, and depolarized its extremity, the 
suddenness of which caused the giddiness. The 
stroke is the true electric shock, inflicted by the 
medium of space suddenly rushing or falling on the 
stomach, from which the matter of the comatose 
flow had been as suddenly displaced. Taking all 
circumstances into consideration, it is manifest that 
the state of sleep is the result of a natural mag- 
netizing operation. 

Before the fire, while reading, the superior extre- 
'mity loses electric matter to the tire, which leaves 
it polarized and promotes the comatose flow. 
The lower extremity becomes polarized simulta- 
neously with the upper as a correlative consequence- 
Sleep is supposed to be expedited by heat ; hence 
the afternoon's nap is seconded by a silk handker- 
chief thrown over the head, tut which is only a 
hindrance to electric matter, similar to that of the 
comatose flow entering from the air and depolariz- 
ing the extremity. The handkerchief, from being 
a non-condaetor, only prevents the coming sleep 
being retarded ; it could neither generate nor 
multiply heat. 

Naturally it might be questioned, why the body 
should become somnolent daily ; and, by what means 
the comatose flow is naturally effected ;— of itself 
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it could not take place. Tlie languor removed^ and 
rcQOvation of muscular strength through sleep, 
may satisfy in the first instance. Next» it would 
seem, that, as tiie fuuctions of the several organs 
depend on the presence of minus -pressure matter 
for une'qualising the pressure on each organ, ao must 
there be waste, loss, and daily deficit of minus- 
pressure matter; which, from being made good by 
means of sleep, leaves it inferable, that the daily 
quantity derived from respiration may be little 
more than sufficient for the continuance of anima- 
tion tinder the minimum of bodily exercise; but as 
man is necessitated to follow laborious avocations, 
so is it designed, that the loss by service and waste 
shall be the means whereby the necessary re-supply 
is to be furnished. The loss leaves the extremities 
polarized ; and as greater waste towards total 
exhaustion approaches, the matter of the comatose 
flow becomes needed and is employed in prolonging 
the functions of the different organs, and before 
exhaustion is complete the body is in the state of 
sleep; during which, from every inspiration being 
far more lengthy than ordinary, the body is re- 
supplied to repletion with the respirable minus- 
pressure matter, by which the extremities are 
depolarized^ and the sleeper is awake, refreshed and 
invigorated. From which it may be said, that a 
man toils him&elf to sleep, and sleeps himself 
awake; and that, not " balmy sleep,'* but respira- 
tion, is " tired Nature's sweet restorer/' 

Mesmeric sleep may be considered forced sleep. 
It is effected with little or no comatose flow, which 
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renders replenishing by long breathing unnecessary ; 
and the patient, on being awakened by demagne- 
tising the extremities, is rather debilitated than 
t^rrahed. 

Every finger of the mesmeriser is a magnet to 
the magnetic correlatives within the extremities of 
the patient; and the passes polarize after the 
manner of the comatose flow in the case of natural 
Bleep. From there being no mesmerically-effected 
comatose flow, there is reason to infer, that the con- 
tents of the nerves of sensation only are what the 
passes polarize and what only are polarized in 
natural sleep, although expressed by the word, 
extremities. 

Repetition of the passes separates, or de-electrises 
more completely the nerves of the extremities, than 
for the production of natural sleep is requisite. 
Hence it may be said, that the body of the mesme- 
rised patient is in magnetic advance, and hence 
the series of surprising consequences which bring 
to light more and more the wonders of the 
economy. 

The passes should be conducted on magnetising 
principles ; that is, from the extremities to the 
gastric region to bring on somnolency, and from 
the same region to the head and feet or extremes 
to awaken; from head to foot is unscientific, and 
might be prejudicial ; the central region of the body 
should be considered the mesmeric insuperable line. 
Cross passes having been found efficient are not 
anomalous, by reason of the nerves and branches 
lyhig in all directions. 
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According to the popular opinion, which governs 
the philosopher, and with which the established 
philosophy agrees, vision is an act performed by the 
eye, wliich is said to be endowed with the faculty 
of sight, by which it is enabled to look into, 
through space, and see external bodies made visible 
when covered with solar or day light ; nothing of 
which is true. The eyeball is not possessed of 
sight ; to see is not the function of the sense ; 
externals are not visible ; there is no material light ; 
light is a sensible or mental effect consequent on 
the chromatic organ of the brain being excited by 
the fluid of the optic nerve. All we know by means 
of the optic sense, consists in the sensation of light 
or coloured light, accompanied with the idea of 
form. The object which promotes the sensation 
being, seemingly, the place of the sensation^ all 
imagine the sensation is the colour of the object to 
which the eye is directed, and hence, that the object 
or body is seen by the eyes. These general mistakes 
are made evident and stand corrected by reference 
to the sense itself, its physiology and function, as 
previously stated and advised. 

The medium of space is the visual medium ; not, 
however, for looking through, as is supposed, but 
by reason of it forming the link or intermediate 
means by which the object is connected with the 
sense. Now, as the medium of space is present 
everywhere, and as it promotes visual or optic per- 
ception, the (juestion naturally arises, why do we 
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not see ia the night as well as day, in all places and 
at all times ; in a word, why do we not see in the 
dark f The clairvoyant does " see " in the dark. 

The nervous fluid excites the sensation of colour ; 
the medium of space connects mediately the ob- 
ject with the nervous fluid, which fluid acts on 
the optic cerebral organ by pressure and degrees of 
'pressure. The nervous fluid, nor anything else, acts 
essentially, that is, by means of properties and 
qualities ; and its acting on the brain is caused by 
external agency, the fluid itself being inert. It may 
well be supposed that the exquisite construction of 
the brain, from being competent to produce psycho- 
logic effects, although excited by material agency, 
requires but the most simple means, such as a 
simple impulse or impression, to be actuated into 
excitement; and as the portion or line of the 
medium of space which is continuous from the 
external object, through the pupil, to the nervous 
fluid within the retina, is that which puts the 
nervous fluid into functional action on the brain, it 
is fairly assumable that only by pressure, degrees, 
and changes of pressure, the nervous fluid can 
by possibility act on and excite the brain ; which 
equally applies to the nervous fluid of all the senses. 
Taking, then, the maximum of optic pressure as 
productive of no sensation ; so, from there being no 
object to perceive, it is imagined we are surrounded 
with darkness ; and taking the minimum as ex- 
citing the sensation recognised as luminous, light, or 
white, to intermediate degrees of cerebral pressure 
are to be attributed the sensations of red, yellow, 
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blue and of colours generally. According to these 
terms of the colorific scale, all optically-excited 
perceptions are consequent on the cerebral pressure 
being iu degrees on the scale of descent from the 
maximum. 

For the reduction of optic pressurCj there are 
diflferent minus-pressure means, namely, the sun, 
flame, electricity, phosphoric substances ; and the 
daily electric matter, which ia constant iu the atmo- 
sphere at the eastern hemisphere of the globe, and 
which keeps pace with the sun ; because the rarest 
elements of the atmosphere will be in greater quan- 
tity on the side facing the sun. As this daily 
electric matte? emerges before the sun is above the 
horiozn, the general optic pressure excites the sen- 
sation supposed to be the hglit of day-break ; and 
while following, after sunset, the sensation is known 
as twilight. Any such minus-pressure matter lying 
in the visual direction, shortens the visual line, and 
intercepts the continuity of that line Of the medium 
of space which makes one with the axis of the eye, 
and thus eflects the reduction of optic pressmre. 

Note. — The terms here made use of, from being 
unknown in the olden philosophy, need explana- 
tion. — Ajris line.^ that line of the medium of space 
which is as the axis of the eye produced to, and 
terminated by the external object. Visual line, the 
same. Visual contmmty ; the line which is con- 
tinuous angularly with the termination of the axis 
line. From the termination of this continuous hne, 
there may be another angular continuity or line, as 
from mirror to mirror All lines continuous from 
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the axis line and terminated by the object sup- 
posed to be seen, and however irregulav, are lines 
of vision : the angular point, the point of (firet, 
second, or third) continuity. The reader should 
make a diagram for each case as he proceeds. 

Within the window-closed room, a lighted candle 
is supposed to fiU the entire space with light 
radiated from the flame : the ptrception is named 
light, and is thua wise excited. When the axis line is 
terminated by the flame^ the pressure on the nervous 
fluid is lessened to the degree which promotes the 
sensation of luminousncss, which seems to be the 
physical appearance of the dame itself. Again ; 
when, in the same room, the eye is directed to a 
mirror the ]ike perception is excited, because the 
■nsual line Is continuous from the point of continuity, 
or termination of the axis line, to the flame as 
before. When the axis line is terminated by a piece 
of furniture, the point of continuity being imper- 
fect and the visual continuity thence to tbe flame 
irregular or indirect, the optic pressure on the 
brain by the axis line excites the sensation of 
colour, which is imputed to the object, chair, or 
table. 

In the celebrated Ottics, the visual lines are 
mistaken for rays of light radiated from the flame^ 
and reflected from the other objects ; which rays are 
supposed to enter the eye, and (as if possessed of 
intelligence) arrange themselves on the back of the 
eye or on the retina, in the precise form, but of a 
different size, of the object to which the ey^ are 
directed, as the means by which externals are seen 
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before the face. In cases wherein the visual line 
iy indirect, as when lying through media of unequal 
density, the supposed rays are said to be refracted : 
and, because the curtained iris excludes the visual 
medium, except through the piuhole pupil, thence 
along^ the axis through the lenses of the eyeball, the 
optics inculcate, that the eye has been formed to 
see only in straight lines. Finally, by Dr. Reed it 
is taught^ that the use of the sensation and of the 
image on the back of the eye, is to make the external 
object opposite the face be seen ; all which has to be 
rejected and forgotten in being guided by the natural, 
real function of the sense, against which there is no 
appeal. There are no rays concerned ; the me- 
dium of vision is quiescent ; there can be neither 
radiation, reflection, nor refraction effected by pas- 
sive inert bodies ; there is no image on any part of 
the eye or retina; and externals could not be made 
visible, or seen by their images. Such absurdities, 
all of which are maintained in modern philosophy, 
have prevented, more than any thing else, the science 
and phenomena of Mesmerism being understood- 

According to the interstitial composition of the 
surface of a body, so is the point of visual conti- 
nuity at or beneath the surface; which determines 
the degree of pressure on the axis line ; which deter- 
mines what shall be the resulting sensation, or appa- 
rent colour of the surface of the object to which the 
pupil of the eyeball is directed. Through a pane 
of glass, or through the clear atmosphere, the axis 
line may be said to be uninterruptedly continuouSj 
and the perception is as if the glass were away. 
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Through an ignited sheet of iron the visual con- 
tinuity is imperfect, and may be said to be continu- 
ous only halfway through the sheet. An ignited bar, 
at first, is said to be brown, then ignited to redness : 
colours are sensations. Within the bar the axis 
line is continuous in zig-zag order, which causes 
the optic pressure to excite the sensation of red : it 
is a prismatic case. The spectra, by means of the 
prism, are only in the sensormm ; the skreen Itself 
is unseen. When the direct axis line terminates at 
the apparent red on the skreen, the continuity 
thence is maintained through some particular part 
of the prism ; when terminated by the yellow, 
through a difierent part ; when by the blue, through 
another difierent part ; and through each part the 
continuity is somewhat curvilinear, hence the pres- 
sures and perceptions are different. Through the air, 
when the perception is of the many-coloured rain- 
bow, the visual continuity is as through the prism : 
there is no coloured bow out of the sensorium, 

Where there are no minus-pressure means for 
lessening the optic pressure^ as in mines, caves, and 
window-closed rooms, there can be no perceptions 
of light and colour. From the sensation ceasing 
the same instant the last window-shutter is closed, 
it would seem, that, the daily minus -pressure matter 
is in constant flow eastward through the globe. 
The rheumatic sufferer fears sun-down, as if the 
daily matter enters and protects the nerves from 
the nightly. The meteorologist has to resolve the 
problem for the philosopher in tracing the magnetic 
meridian. 
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The objection is unfounded against pressure being 
the cerebral exciting cau&e. It is objected, that, IVom 
two stars equally distant, one considered red» the 
other blue, the pressure cannot be changed along the 
visual lines in the small space of time the eye takes 
to direct itself t'rom one to the other star. There 
is no changing of pressure on either line. The 
existing pressure ou the sense by each is different, 
and what it is, depends on the constitution of the 
external object, as in every other instance, and just 
as on that of the ignited bar already stated. The 
imputed colours of the stars being different, so is 
the continuity of axis line beneath the surface of the 
atmosphere of each star, also the degree of pressure 
and the sensitive result. 

Neither is it maintainable that the medium of space 
cannot be the medium of vision, because " from 
being all-pervading, it should excite vision through 
all kinds of bodies, as through a block of rock crystal, 
but does not through so thin a substance as a leaf of 
blotting-paper." By clairvoyance it is proved that 
the visual continuity is maintained throuc^h stone 
walls ; and by reason of the visual and auditory 
medium being the same, that is, medium of space^ 
the " hearing " through stone waits, makes the 
" seeing" possible. The bell must be connected me- 
diately with the auditory sense, as is the object with 
the visual sense ; and through stone walls there is 
nothing continuous but the medium of space. Sound 
is no more a transmissible object than colour ; 
neither belongs to the external object. In all such 
cases of sensations which are different, although the 
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promoting means are the game for all the senses, 
that the organs of sense may not be equally sus- 
ceptible, or capable of being put into functional 
service by the same degree of cerebral pressure^ 
should be held in mind» or else it might be asked 
why all the senses are not excited at the same time. 



TRANSPARENCY. 

A transparent body, is one through which the 
visual line is uninteimptedly continuous from an 
object to the sense. The materials for glass-making 
are opaque, and the natural opacity of their elemen- 
tary atoms is unalterable. Hence in some novel 
arrangement of the atoms towards promoting the 
direct continuity of the medium of space through 
them, consists the object of vitrifying and principle 
of transparency. 

OPACITY. 

The principal obstacle to transparency is inter- 
posed electric matter. In the earliest stages of 
glass-maltiiJg an immense volume of electric matter 
is got rid of by means of the furnace fire, which 
becomes sooty smoke while ascending and passing 
through the furnace funnel; and to prevent all 
return of the like, it is, that solid oxygen is added 
to the materials when fusedj the interatices of 
which, in the vitrified mass, secure the direct con- 
tinuity of the visual medium. Priestley made black 
wax and brass filings transparent, by only removing 
all interposed electric matter. The body of a living 
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man, by being de-electrised» has been made trans- 
parent. In these instances the transparency is of 
short continuance, and the opacity is restored by 
returning electric matter. Firct in de-electrising 
gems and crystals, destroys all partial opacity. 
The clearest water is made cloudy on receiving 
the charge from the electrifying jar; by uncus- 
tomary electric matter, the ;itmo«phere is made 
foggy, and is transparent again when the electric 
matter becomes a constituent of raln-water. These 
instances show, that, electric matter lying in the 
way of the medium of space and vision, interrupts 
its regular continuity, consequently, its direct 
pressure ; yet not wholly,— clairvoyance and sound 
make manifest that the continuity is maintained 
through the most opaque bodies. The principle 
bears strongly on the physiology of clairvoyance. 



THE KERVOUS FLUID. 

Were there a distinct fluid belonging to the 
nerves of sensation, and insulated, it could not be 
affected by external circumstances, nor its cerebral 
excitement be productive in the least of any know- 
ledge, relative or inferential of external bodies. Were 
the fluid not insulated, it should be subject to waste 
like the lachrymal flnidj and must excite the brain 
differently at different times, even under equal 
circumstances ; which must make it impossible to 
identify the same body after its removal out of the 
axis-of- vision direction. 

A distinct fluid, not insulated, has to be in con- 
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tact with the line of medium of space which the ex- 
ternal object terminates, which adds to the difficulty 
of waste, in the possibility of the nerves becoming 
flooded with an abnormal fluid, medium of space. 
Much more hkely is it, that, the cerebral exciting 
Jltddy of the nerves generally, consists in medium of 
space, received from without through the cuticular 
insertions and orifices of the nerves as streamlets 
from the great ocean of space, subject to neither 
ebb nor flow, and liable to change of pressure 
occasioned by external agency. According to this 
idea, the object and brain are the terms of the 
visual hue ; and medium of space, continuous from 
the object through the nerves to the brain, is the 
connecting link. 

Further ; although medium of space is the ner- 
vous fluid and immediate cerebral exciting cause, 
(which entitles it to be named the true nervous 
fluid,) there are strong grounds for concluding 
that, with the true fluid, the nerves include a pair 
of correlative elements. Because of the mesmeric 
efiected polarities being without the comatose flow, 
which leaves nothing to look to for the polarizing 
means but the contents of the nerves. Next, as 
clairvoyance is a cerebral effect, something con- 
nected with the nervous fluid must be concerned in 
its production, or why not clairvoyance take place 
without the magnetic passes. Finally, the true 
fluid, or any single fluid, is incapable of being 
polarized ; and the true fluid might be rendered 
immovable at times, were there no electric or minus- 
pressure matter within the nerves, also to prevent 
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its increase, and to retain the normal quantity of the 
true fluid. All extremes being prevented, and the 
polarities of the extremities productive of increased 
lucidity, are consistent with idea of the nerves in- 
ctudiog magnetising correlatives, which, beside, serve 
ae an elastic break a^inst the fluid exciting the 
brain indistinctly, irregularly, or exquisitely; and 
only, as it were, muffled, to prevent the sensibility 
of the cerebral organs being worn out prematurely. 

Another object may be attained by the included 
electric correlatives, naraelyj restricting the exciting 
pressure to certain degrees, so that the sensation 
shall be defined and directing, but otherwise useless 
and misleading. Another may be, that of regulat- 
ing the degrees of pressure on such a scale, a& that, 
by the same senses, sensations shall be excited as 
different from each other as those of red, yellow, 
and blue by the optic sense, heat and cold by the 
feeling sense, sweet and bitter by the gustory sense. 
To which the conjecture may be added, for the 
purpose of anatomic and physiologic inquiry, that, 
as not even an elenientary interstice is without 
design, so may the orifices of the retina be of regu- 
lated diameters, to ensure such definite degrees of 
pressure on the brain as shall excite the sensatioaa 
recognised as primitive colours. 

On the principle that the nervous fluid is derived 
from without, the question is decided as to the 
cutlcular termination of the nerves, which is ob- 
jected to by some, in consequence of a few of the 
nerves being observed to have "inward bending." 
And is it not a matter of common observation, that 
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*' feeling is most sensible at the tips of 
fingers" or apparent place of the sensation. 
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All mesmerically-produced phenomena are the 
consequence of the passes. The immediate effect of 
the passes is de -electrisation of the aervee, that is, 
of their contents, which leaves them polarised (as is 
the case in natural sleep), but more inteui^ely than is 
eETected by the comatose flow. In the ordinary con- 
dition, the contents of the nerves may be likened to 
milky water in a barometer tube ; in natural sleep, 
to the same, with a less degree of milkiness — the 
latter subsiding from the ends to the middle portion 
of the water ; and in the clairvoyant condition of 
the nerves, to the milkiness having so completely 
subsided as to leave the water above and below the 
middle of the tube transparent. In the ordinary 
condition, the nervous fluid is clogged, as it were, 
with intermixed electric matter, which, by marring 
tlie regular continuity of the fluid from without to 
the brain, reduces in some degree the exciting 
pressure on the brain, which prevents the function 
of the fluid being employed to its utmost. In this 
encumbered state, the fluid may be said to act on 
the brain, as the clapper when muffled on a bell. 
Still the excited pressure is sufficiently strong, and 
the mental result sufficiently distinct for all human 
purposes. When to the clairvoyant degree the 
nerves have been denuded of impeding electric 
matter, the nervous fluid is enabled to act on the 
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brain as if unmufflcd ; and as its continuity from 
the orificeB of the retina through space is not in any 
manner altered, so, to the altered electric condition, 
mesmerically effected, on the contents of the nerves 
between their orifices and the brain, we must attri- 
bute all mesmerically produced phenomena ; and 
without supposing that the brain is quickened 
into a higher degree of sensibility, or that any one 
of its various organs has acquired some exalted 
degree of psychologic ability. 

That long vision and opaque vision should be con- 
sequences of cleansing, as it were, the nerves of 
intercepting minus-pressure matter, is nothing sur- 
prising, it is as removing dust from the window to 
better our vision : the pbysiolo^ is traceable, and, 
the psychology not more incomprehensible than ita 
hourly occurrence in a minor degree, to which, as 
sensible effects, we are indebted for all we know, 
and by which we abide, without inquiry into their 
nature or origin ; so perfect is the design of Nature 
in our make for supplying all that is requisite to 
the comfort and enjoyment of maa in bis present 
state of existence. 

Lovg vision, during the clairvoyant state^ or the 
recognition of objects greatly remote by the sensa- 
tion each promotes, has its wonder much more in 
the nature of the medium of space than in the 
familiar mental effect. The optically promoted sen- 
sation is proof that the external object, were it at 
the antipodes, is in mediate connection with not 
only the nervous fluid of the retina, hut the brain. 
Long and ordinary vision have the same theory : in 
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both states the same chromatic cerebral organ is 
excited by the nervous flnid ; in both the nervous fluid 
is continuous from the brain to the external body; 
and in both the object perceived is the sensation of 
colour. That the eye-ball lenses are concerned in. 
long and opaque, as in short vision, however in the 
two former, the eyes may be bandaged (to satisfy 
the desire of spectators, otherwise useless, if not 
worse,) is obviouSj from the knowledge of form being 
connected with the sensation, as in every instance 
of optically -excited perception. 

By the passes, the nervous fluid is freed from the 
visual intercepting electric matter; which matter, 
like the colouring matter in stained glass, renders 
the continuity of the visual medium or fluid within 
the optic nerve impaired. 

To account for the phenomenon of much longer 
than ordinary vision, there is nothing in the mes- 
meric case to effect the difference, or refer to, but 
the de-electrised condition of the nervous fluid. 
From which it would seem tEiat the visual line from 
the most remote object, is always as continuous to 
the brain as from one within arm's length before 
the face ; and that the degree of cerebral exciting 
pressure on the longer line is rendered equally effi- 
cacious, note, that the electric impediment has been 
removed from the nervous fluid ; hence, that the 
normal intermixed quantity of electric matter with 
the nervous fluid prevents us being clairvoyant at 
all times, is reasonable to conclude. 

Opaque vision, or the "seeing through opaque 
bodies," is not the ab&urdity so generally imagined 
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when judged and reasoned on according to the true 
principles of visual perception : the facts of clairvoy- 
ance place the absurdity on the denier. 

As the medium of space furnishes all the nerves 
with the true and only cerebral exciting fluid, which 
is necessarily all-pervading, and proved to be so by 
the auditory sense, or '* hearing through stone 
walls," the possibility of seeing through such bodies 
is made manifest, and clairvoyantly, has been 
proved. Misled by the idea that the eye-balls look 
through sohd glass, yet cannot look through a stone, 
to doubt and deny is pardonable ; yet nothing else 
is requisite, than that the visnal niedium shall be 
continuous from the object to the brain, no matter 
how maay opaque objects lie between, for the per- 
ception being excited, and promoted by the remote 
object : the object perceived is the sensation of this or 
that colour, as in transparent vision. It is no ordi- 
nary circumstance, that of " seeing through opaque 
bodies;" neither is it an ordinary circumstance, the 
extreme de-electrised condition of the nervous 
fluid, on TC'hich the extra- ordinary of the phenomenon 
depends. In removing the partial opacity of a 
crystal by means of fire, the hindrance to the visual 
continuity, electric matter^ is displaced; but as no 
such electric displacement from a stone wall is 
effected or practicable, while to the clairvoyant the 
continuity is as were there no electric impediment 
in the wall, is proof additional that the medium of 
space, the common cerebral exciting cause^ per- 
vades all things, the human body included, and 
hence the being in Report. 
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Now that mesmeric practice and proof have stifled 
all open opposition, by the influential ignorant, to 
the surprising truths of the science, tliat all persons 
cannot be mesmerised to the clairvoyant stage, is in 
nowise prejudicial to mesmerism, or to the science 
OF THE ECONOMY being intimately connected with 
medical practice ; neither are occasional failures by 
the clairvoyant, especially in trial tests, some of 
which exhibit samples of complicated confusion, as 
if for the purpose of suppression, instead of laud- 
ably exalting the all-important science of mes- 
merism. Had the very liberal offer of a hundred 
pounds been under less complicated conditions, 
the bank-note most certainly ^onld have been 
deciphered and changed hands. Had the note been 
spread open, while enclosed between two plates of 
sheet-iron, and then read by the clairvoyant, the 
test would have been sufficient to convince the 
most steady, sturdy, staunch unbeliever, and the 
denouement affirmative to every dispassionate ob- 
server. But from being folded line upon line, letter 
on letter, at least three deep, the misarrangement 
destroyed most effectually all reading order. A 
Newtonian would say, that, '*the commixed rays 
proceeding from the several overlaid typographic 
characters, and from the lines placed tier over 
tier, could never form the image of even a single 
letter on the retina, with anything resembling 
legible clearness ;" therefore the trial must fail 
most inevitably. 
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RIGIDITY. 

None deny that rigidity of the limbs can be 
effected mesmerically; but all mistake who impute 
tbe phenomenon to muscular ability, irritability, or 
energy. All flesh is inert; all muscular fibrine is 
flexible, bends from its own weight when held 
horizontally, and over it the will has neither power 
nor influence. Then, how is a muscle or nerve to 
stiffen itself, and where is the mechanical arrange- 
ment within for such purpose? The power is 
derived from without, and consists in medium, of 
space. The de-electrising passes make entrance- 
room for influent medium of space, which is the 
cause of the limbs becoming rigid. As inBramah's 
pump, water serves the purpose of an iron pistoa, 
so, within the nerves and muscles, medium of space 
in excess and under the general pressure, is an 
equally rigid piston, and the cause of all muscular 
strength and of rigidity. The depolarizing passes 
bring back electric matter, which displaces all 
excess of miedium of spacCj and with it the physical 
cause of rigidity. 

PAIN. 



Pain is not removed but prevented by means of 
the passes. It is not excited in the mesmerised 
patient during severe surgical operations, because 
the movements of the brain, as is said of a watch 
with the finger on a wheel, are stopped. 

General insensibility being effected by pressure 
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of the surgeon's fing6r on the brain of a fractured 
skull, so is it mesmerically effected by the nervous 
fluid, which has suffered increase as the nerves have 
been de-electrised by the passes. 

The curative principle of mesmerism seems to 
consist in correcting occasional irregularities in the 
electric circulation. By the passes, electric matter 
in excess is removed, which, from being noxious to 
the part, might contribute to the formation of mucus 
to become concrete, or otherwise injurious to the 
flesh : or, the passes may transfer the excess to 
supply deficiency elsewhere, — as in the case of gout, 
a disease of the sufferer's own making, from excess 
of de-electrising food and drink, which uncoats and 
unlines the nerves, and thus leaves the nervous fluid, 
from casual circumstances, to almost lacerate the 
brain. Stomach coating aliment, not , denuding 
physic, is the cure : as electric matter may become 
a constituent of the humidities of the different 
organs, so may it of the serous fluid, which is 
indispensable to wholesome flesh. In all such cases 
mesmerism is curative. 

From inhaled ethers, producing insensibility with- 
out rigidity, it would seem that they contribute a kind 
of electric matter to the interior of the nerves, but 
which, from being uncongenial, is happily soon dis- 
placed. All excess being the more prejudicial, the 
quicker the displacement the better. Any ether 
imparted to the fluids of the nerves, may effect reduc- 
tion in the quantity of the true fluid through the 
cuticle orifices ; or make breaks in what is left, 
so as to leave the nervous fluid incompetent to 
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produce excitecxiexit of the broia ; liHice the iasen- 
sibility of the patient, if that can be considered 
ineensibility, when there is nothing of pain of which 
to be insensible. 

Etherising by external application, but which 
may not amount to mesmerizing, is nothing new. 
A Dublin apothecary, sixty years since, cured the 
poor daily of nervous complaints, headaches espe- 
cially, by pressing a folded handkerchief on the 
forehead, taken from a wide-mouth jar, concealed 
with professional delicacy, behind the counter, but 
lung since discontinued ; the learned in the laws of 
life and living, considering that short-hand work is 
a forbidden practice, — that something- newest in the 
last Pharmacopmia is better than the best, for all 
parties. Tobacco-smoking brings on a degree of 
insensibilitVj and mesmerically conduces to sleep, 
which exertion frustrates. The smoke of the fire 
ill London stayed the plague in the year 1666. 
The subject is worthy of consideration by the ntes- 
merizing physician, in case of epidemics especially. 

REPORT. 



The beins^ in report one with another^ the mes- 
merised with the mesmeriser, is proved possible, 
and from being eflected by the passes is proved 
also to be natural, — not satanic or supernatural, the 
weakest of all ideas. Within Nature there can be 
nothing supernatural; nor out of Nature, or of the 
other worlds, anything in the power of living man or 
poor human nature to command or imitate. How- 
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per, as believers are not reasoners, except in the 
arithmetic of funds, to the reformei* Time, must be 
left the conversion to Reason. 

Throughout the whole of Nature there is nothing 
insulated, not even an atom. Involved in a univer- 
sal medium of pressures all things must be in con- 
tact, mediate or immediate. The atmosphere is a 
universal connecting Link. As by the sea the most 
distantly-situated islands are in mediate connection^ 
so are all mankind by means of the atmosphere. 
Still this atmospheric connection is hmited to margin 
with margin, surface with surface. By the all- 
pervading medium of space, the interior of all living 
beings is in mediate connection, equally as the in- 
terior of submerged sponges by the water. As 
"light'* would pervade and connect our bodies 
were they glass^ so does the medium of space. But 
were mankind so left, it is difiicult to conceive how 
the organic functions could possibly take place, and 
impossible to say how personal individuality could 
be, as at present, an independent animal privilege. 

Although the medium of space is continuous 
through all bodies, the regular continuity is im- 
paired by the elements of the atmosphere between 
each. The atmosphere not only protects all living 
bodies against the maximum and all excess of pres- 
sure, but in some considerable degree insulates the 
bodies of persons from each other, just as fog and 
small snow intercept the visual continuity and would 
render " rays of light " interruptedly continuous ; so 
do the intermixed atoms of the atmosphere the re- 
gular continuity of the medium of space between 
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person and person, as respects surfaces. Wilbin tlie 
body, insulation is still more complete : here, elec- 
tric matter and air abound to the exclusion of all" 
excess of medium of space ; by which the different 
organs remain, in a manner disconnected, or so far, 
as that the functional action of each organ has its 
distinct period, instead of the action of the whole 
being simultaneously performed. Beside these 
means and degrees of insulation, the non-conducting 
coating and lining of the nerves insulate moie com- 
pletely their elementary contents, by which the 
nerves are not only tubes of separation but insula- 
tion, and are direct conducting channels of the 
nervous fluid through the body from its external 
source to the brain. 

Although man is thus isolated from man, the 
isolating means do not prevent the medium of 
space being continuous through alU and from one 
to another ; which is manifested by the clair\'oyant, 
who has the Uke of the sensation excited in the 
brain of the mesmeriser repeated or excited in his 
own brain ; as when the mesmeriser masticates and 
the sensation of the same flavour is known by the 
mesmerised. The sensation is nothing transferable ; 
taste is not by the tongue ; hence, by the sensation 
being excited in succession in the brain of each 
person, is the only conceivable mode, in reason, 
why the second should know what the first is masti- 
cating. The nervous fluid of the two may be 
supposed to be derived from the medium of space 
between them ; then, by the medium of space lying 
between, the nervous fluids of the two are rendered 
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continuous oue with the other, aod is so at all 
times, but only when the nervous fluid is mes- 
merically de-electrised is it pfoductive of clairvoyant 
perceptions, Corotnuriity of sensation, or the same 
sensation being perceived by different persons, is an 
impassibility. The first sensation is only where it 
has been excited, in the brain of the meameriser ; and 
supposing the matter of the nervous fluid continuous 
direct from his brain to that of the patient, in it, 
what has the latter to perceive ? — nothing ; neither 
IB perception separable in idea from the result of 
cerebral excitement. It is to be hoped that the 
desultory ideas here advanced may tend to a better 
knowledge on this singular* mesmeric discovery. 
Even the foregoing may be objected to with apparent 
reason, on consideration of what is termed " com- 
munity of thought," wherein there is no previous 
sensation to be repeated. To account for which 
requires more cerebral information than has as yet 
been brought to light ; when satisfactorily known it 
may show, whether or not community in dreaming 
may be effected. Report would be impossible were 
there not intimate connection of brain with brain, 

VOLUNTARY DE-ELECTRISATION, 



Every motion of the hmbs being effected by pres- 
sure, to promote the local change minus-pressure 
matter has to be displaced. That the assent of will 
is indispensable is evident, inasmuch as there is no 
ordinary limb motion, if not previously assented 
to by the will Yet will is no mechanical power, 
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nor anything having u distinct existence. Will 
seems to be, the mutaal accordance of the cerehral 
organB to act together so as to e:6«ct, or rather 
assist, the accompUshiog of a present intention. The 
act may be hkened to that of suction, voluntarily per- 
formed by the brain to de-electrise itself, in order to 
make room for and receive that which lies in the 
way of the desired object being effected. The volun- 
tary act by the brain cannot be on anything far 
away, or not in contact with the brain, and that 
which is acted on must be continuous to the place of 
the removable impediment. If, then, the brain does 
de-electrise itself, and that by so doing it receives 
electric matter from the nerves which are continu- 
ous from the limb to the brain, such removal of 
electric matter is effected nithiu the nerves of the 
limb, as makes space for medium of space to enter 
in the requisite quantity to move the limb accord- 
ing to the required velocity. It is not to be over- 
looked, that, previous to the self de-electrisation of 
the brain, thought may be concerned in promoting 
the cerebral de- electrising act. So far as the fore- 
going may be true, the like circumstances take place 
when the mesmeriser wills into report with himself 
the far-off patient^ the electric matter in the space 
between being affected with as much facility, as the 
transfer of similar matter from the trough to the 
utmost extent of the galvanic wire, which may be 
considered instantaneous, considering the hundreds 
of miles distance between. 

The power of effecting, voluntarily, the transfer of 
electric matter from one part of the interior of the 
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body to a different, seems to belong, in some neces- 
sary degree, to all bodies possessed of life. The 
object is to make space for medium of space to 
enter, and by its pressure to put the animal in a 
state of locomotion. The snake, worm, and snail 
do so to be pressed onward along the ground ; the 
oyster, to have the shells firmly collapsed ; the limpit, 
to be pressed against the rock ; and each, cerebrally 
wills the replacement of electric matter to displace 
the cause of pressure, medium of space, for the 
grovelling reptile to be at rest — the oyster, that the 
shells may be opened ; the limpit, when willing to 
fall into the water. The fly, lizard, and walrus, so 
de-electrise the body, as to reverse the direction of 
what is supposed to be their natural weight, by 
which means each becomes pressed upwards, and 
walks with the back downwards — which, to be con- 
sistent with the established philosophy, should be 
considered repellent gravitation. The goat volun- 
tarily (k-electrises bis body to have it pressed with 
double force against the slippery rock ; the lynx, to 
have mesmeric long vision ; the cat, to have opaque 
vision, or " see through the dark ;** the fire-fly, to 
^ect reduction of the optic pressure productive of 
sensations of colour. The carrier-pigeon ^ects 
self de-electrisation to the clairvoyant degree, by 
which the external object, the turret at Constanti- 
nople, promotes the sensation which indicates at 
once the shortest direction of flight from London 
to the birth-place of the bird. The eagle de-elec- 
trises itself inwardly, the same as if by the mes- 
meric passes, to promote olfactory lucidity, by 
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which to ascertain the presence of carrion on the 
ground. Fistes effect internal de-elect risalion, some- 
iiow by means of the contents of the swim, for 
influent medium of space to propel the body with 
a velocity superior to the power of the short, flexible 
fins. The flight of birds is not eSected by wing 
raotionj or wing powers. The crow, eagle, and kite 
sail in all directions on extended motionless wing> 
and the odd wing-flap now and then given, is only 
to assist in keeping the body in the necessarj'^ elec- 
tric condition. The swallow is darted most rapidly 
through the air with dosed wing, and changes 
acutely, without way, the direction of flight, by 
changing instantaneously the direction of impulse. 
With the greatest wing- agitation the hawk remains 
at times stationary in the air. The fish, birdj and 
bullet are impelled by the same causej pressure, by 
the medium of space on the de-electrised rear. 

The cow and goat voluntarily de-electrise the 
cud, for medium of space to enter and press it 
upwards through the food-passage which the cud 
presses against, instead of being raised by nerves or 
muscles of the esophag;us. In parturition also, and the 
discharge of the feces, the same principles are main- 
tained. The " throes of Nature" are consequent on 
the natural pressure being made intermitting-, by 
electric matter returning to and escaping from the 
birth at intervals. The physiologist may refer to 
muscular action ; but where are the dehvery muscles ? 
The stage-dancer makes de-electrising efforts to 
receive medium of space, by which to be lifted 
above the boards and supported a few seconds in 
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the air. Muscles at full stretcli in opposite direc- 
tions, and the fulcrum, if any, being carried by 
them, is out of all dynamic rule. All persons make 
a de-electrising effort previous to the leap-spring, 
and while continuing to stand or run and tiptoe, 
without being aware of the reason ; and the fatigue 
is not muscular, but in keeping the body fittingly 
de-electrised. 

The gymnotus electricus kills the distant prey 
instantaneously, which receives nothing whatever of 
missile from the enemy; nor could the latter be 
accessary to the death-stroke, were there nothing 
between to connect one with the other: nothing 
passing and no connecting means, no outstretched 
arm or instrument touching that which is to be 
acted on, is a mechanical absurdity, and is attributing 
an effect to that which, it may be said, is an absent 
cause. The eel voluntarily performs the cerebral 
operation on the electric matter which is continuous 
from itself through the air to the marked prey, 
which effects instantaneous removal of the same 
matter from the prey ; which permits medium of 
space at the same instant to give the de-electrised 
part the death-blow. 

APPLICATION OF MESMERISM. 

First. A National Asylum, to be named. The 
British Mesmeric Institution, should be founded 
and endowed. England should take the lead. A 
Professorship of Magnetism should be founded. All 
Sanatory Asylums to be obliged to furnish their 
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experience periodically, and be under control of llie 
Institution, which should be posse&sed of power to 
Tindiploma the medical practitioner who refuses to 
mesmerise. Self- mesmerising to Clairvoyance, to be 
taught, which is as teachable as ventriloquism ; the 
principle is the same of both, — the theory is that of 
sound. 

Through self-mesmerising, the blind and eyeless 
would be extricated occ^isionally from the shadow 
leading to the valley of death and be enabled to 
follow some useful calling. Some blind, illiterate 
clairvoyant, may have superior convoisseurship, en- 
titling lum to fill the academic chair. Through 
mesmerism the resuscitating process can be brought 
under rules of science. Through clairvoyance the 
geography of the globe may yet be improved ; the 
northern passage discovered j the astronomer as- 
sisted in his stellar speculations beyond the possi- 
bility of mere telescopic discovery. On ship-board, 
the volnntarj' clairvoyant may make discovery of 
the haze-hidden lighthouse and wave-hidden shoal. 
In the hands of the clairvoyant the telescope and 
microscope, will, in time, make us acquainted 
with other worlds, other beings, and other of the 
wonderful works of the Great God of Nature ! 

The Seeker after God from the book of God's 
own composing, the holy volume of his own works, 
through voluntary clairvoyance, will feel himself in 
the enjoyment of a second nature, the fit inhabitant 
of an intellectual world, in which the powers of 
thought are without limits. And who can say what 
discovery of abstract truths may not be elicited 
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from the conversation of two or more clairvoyants 
in mutual report, all of exalted, talent and superior 
education ? Other worlds, ere this be past, may 
open to our view, and their mhabitants become clair- 
voyantly familiar to human observation. The idea 
is pregnant with, hope ; it presumes that we are not 
inhabitants of only the earth, but the universe ; 
which may be considered a natural, never-dying 
hope. Why, then, should the science be opposed 
which has already been so beneficial to our species, 
and promises to make known the never yet dis- 
covered wonders of the animal econorny ? Surely 
they will be yet ashamed of having done those things, 
the fruit of which is the bitterness of remorse. 

CONTINUOUS MOTION. 



The motion which continues after the body lias 
ceased to be in contact with the sensible impelling 
cause, is named continuous motion. The body 
impelled receives neither force nor motion from the 
impelling cause : neither force nor motion is any- 
thing transferrable or anything communicable; forci- 
ble velocity and change of place are but accidents of 
matter, and but local, casual circumstances of 
bodies. Being inert, the body cannot move itself. 
Motion, therefore, is but a physical effect, and must 
have a cause equal to the duration of the eifect : 
motion after impulse has ceased, would be effect 
without cause— which is an absurdity and impossi- 
bility ; therefore impulse is constant as motion, how- 
ever insensible the impelling cause. These dynamic 

H 
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principles cunnot be too J'requenUy brought to mind, 
considering the general erroneous opinion on the 
subject which maintains, that "a body continaes in 
motion because it cannot stop itself;" which is effect 
without its equal of cause. 

A body in motion is under unequal pressure od 
opposite sides, f^reater on the rear than front. The 
air in front resists, that in the rear may be said to 
recede from the body ; therefore neither impels the 
projectile. Under such circumstances there re- 
mains but the alternative, that of the electric con- 
stitution of the body being changed by the previous 
impulse, by which medium of space accnmulatea 
on one side, or decreases on tlie opposite. The 
phenomenon admits of being thus illustrated ; 

The first, previous or sensible impulse, effects 
de-electrisation of the body on the rear or side of 
impulse ; influent medium of space immediately 
occupies the vacated rear, and by its pressure im- 
pels the body through the air. The velocity of the 
previous impulse, gives momentum to the body 
greater than the included freely-removable elemen- 
tary matter can obtain ; of consequence the latter 
is left behind in the air, and the pressure of the 
acquired medium of space in the rear, is the con- 
tinuous impelling cause, Thus is the mistake of 
Dugald Stuart made evident, that " motion is the 
immediate and only effect of impulse." 

It is not the air's resistance which makes the 
motion of a projectile decline and end. Taking 
impulse as ten, resistance four, there remains six 
degrees of unresisted impulsej which should impel 
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the body for ever through the atmosphere. The 
decline and cessation of impulBC is that which brings 
the projectile to rest. 

From the instant the body has ceased to be in 
contact with the sensible impelUiig cause, electric 
matter is re-entering the rear, which displaces 
gra(Jually the impelling medium; and as are the 
increments of the former, so are the decrements of 
the latter, and so is the decline of motion. 

Ascending and Descending Motion. — The rear of 
the vertically-impelled body becomes vacated of 
minus-pressure matter, and replaced with medium 
of space ; by the latter, and general pressure, the 
body is forced upwards as a cork by water. While 
ascending, the rear is acquiring electric matter and 
losing the impelling medium, — the velocity of course 
decUnes ; and when at the highest, the body is at 
rest in the air for an instant, then is precipitated to 
the ground. During the entire of the descent, 
electric matter is vacating the rear and medium of 
space entering, consequently the fall is accelerated. 
Now as the body cannot fall of itself; as descend- 
ing motion is of increasing velocity, while motion 
in every other direction is retarded ; and, because 
all descent has the same centripetal direction, so 
should there be some distinct cause to produce 
these conspicuous effects, which, to trace, suggest 
the following hypothesis : 

Centripetal Flow. — The different motions of the 
globe aff"ect all bodies on its surface, so as to 
appear to the inhabitants as if the whole were at 
rest ; supposing thence, that the centre of the earth 
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is the centre ol motion, the following may be con- 
sidered probable conEequences :^The general pres- 
sure being less at the centre and axis than on the 
surface of the earth, obliges the medium of space 
to flow tluough the atmosphere and entire surface, 
fentripetall?/, to the centre, thence along the axB» 
carryhig with it electric matter^ and has exit at the 
poles, which polarizes the globe and produces the 
boreales. The centripetal flow retains the atmo- 
sphere to the earth ■ precipitates bodies from the air 
in a centripetal direction j accelerates the descent ; 
and retards all motion not in its own direction : it 
prevents vertical ascent being equal to impulse, the 
difference being employed in bearing against the 
flow. The flow makes bodies ponderate or have 
weight, causes the dip and direction of the com- 
pass-needle, 

FORMATION OF A PLANET. 



That cannot be considered a chaotic state from 
which the eternal order sprung ; nor that a created 
body, the substance of which previously existed, 
which was and is common to all bodies. Hence it 
may be concluded that a planet is a natural pro- 
duction, equally as the instantly-formed ponderous 
atmospheric aerolite, supposed to have come from 
the moon. 

From the elementary to the aeriform, thence the 
aqueous state, seems the simplest and primeval 
order of atomic combination. Hence it is conceiv- 
ablcj that, were an immense volume of the general 
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eleDieiits collected together in the regions of sfi^e, 
and subjected to extreme pressure, the result woold: 
be an aqueous sphere, with an attached residue ^f. 
the same elements to serve as a primeval atma^. 
sphere to receive increase from future mists and' 
exha!atious. While aqueous and with one side only 
of the sphere facing the sun, the elements of the 
water cannot avoid being in a state of constant dis- 
turbance and transfer, productive of combinations, 
formations^ and precipitations until the equilibrium 
has obtained, leaving ultimately the solid masses so 
formed, as they would now appear were the ocean 
away: the original water, fiom having contributed 
the elementa of the newly- formed solids, being 
reduced in quantity and changed in quality, is left 
as the ocean is at present, sahne. During the 
intermediate plastic state, and as induration in- 
creased, the endowed fertility may have produced 
^inds, many of which have become extincU 

It may be further assumed, that deep within the 
planet the elements abound in neither kind nor 
qirantity as at the surface and in the atmosphere ; 
and if the imponderable oxygen element be absent, 
an immense mass of ice would form the nucleus 
of the earth, the occasional melting at the surface 
of whichj in the neighbourhood of sulphurous and 
ferruginous masses, may cause those volcanic erup- 
tions from which no region of the earth is free. 
Thus it would seem that a planet may be the 
natural formation of an instant, requiring time for 
completion, and may be an everyday circumstance 
in space. 
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-'■'jfile strict inquirer into terrestrial magnetism has 

to' 'ascertain, whether the non-conducting central 

ic£ be not the means, some hovv^ of separating the 

.••'correlative fluids which the centripetal flow carries 

'•■ with it along the axis through llie Poles, and which 

.._ make the Poles magnetic opposites ; or, whether, of 

.■ these fluids, one only is transmissible through ice. . 

A planet may be subject to wear and tlie fertility 

to decrease, tlience to be unia habitable, as Ilerschel 

describes the very probable condition of the moon, 

owing to the rapid motion through space, solar 

effects and cultivation. The idea is neither gloomy 

nor a threatened dread. Man was born to leave 

this world, and live where God has pleased. Some 

anticipate the night, when we shall see " our 

God in terror, and our world on fire !" — " undoing 

all, a& all had never been," or made in vain. But 

He who blessed and never cursed his works, whose 

mercy and goodness endiireth for ever, and who 

will *' save both, man and beast," is not a God 

of terror ! 

Why the planets are moved round the sun, all in 
the same direction, excites speculation in the absence 
of demonstration. Let it be supposed that the 
inequalities in a newly-formed planet prevent the 
body being at rest under the general pressure ; in 
which case the planet is put into its primeval 
motion, and in the direction of the strongest impul- 
sive pressure. But as the like inequalities precisely, 
cannot present in every new planet, neither could 
the motion of all be in the same direction, which 
gives room for conceiving the probability that the 
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portion of the medium, however extensive, in which 
the solar system is involved, revolves round the 
sun, or round the orbit of the sun, and that its 
motion is promoted by the sun in the solar orbit, 
— which orbit may probably be promoted by the 
rarity of the elements in the solar regions. The 
medium of space so revolving, determines the direc- 
tion of all the planets, which by the hypothesis 
must be the same as that of the revolving medium. 

By some such means only is it conceivable how 
solar matter can arrive at Neptune, the Earth, or 
even Mercury, — the inert son being incapable of 
radiating anything from itself, and solar atoms 
requiring aphysical impelling cause, in motion, and 
acting on the rear of each from the sun to the 
extreme of planetary space. A circulating medium 
of constantly-increasing radius, appears indispen- 
sably necessary for the purpose of conveying solar 
matter through the regions of space, and for the 
maintaining all planetary motion in the same uniform 
direction. The subject is open to all, and worthy 
of notice : what is now advanced will be passed 
over, from having no mathematical appendage, but 
which, makes even false causes pass for the demon- 
strated truth. The mathematical science has not 
to this day demonstrated the cause of planetary 
motion, — a subject wholly indifferent to modern 
astronomy, in which the false, self-gravitation, in 
connection with inertia, satisfies all as long as the 
astronomer remains self-satisfied. 

A Comet may have been a planet by formation, 
and impelled, before completion, immeasurably far 
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beyond the sun. ITie tail is probably the primitive 
atmosphere, left behind and pressed after the body 
as towards a sheltering wall ; the coma may be 
electric matter collected on the front, and subject 
to increase, which, by lessening pressure on the 
side facing the direction of motion, and without 
increased pressure on the opposite side, may cause 
the velocity of the planet to be subject to accelera- 
tion, or prevent the motion being equitable : the 
reticulated tail may serve to collect all redundant 
solar matter in space, after planetary use, for deposit 
in the solar regions, or the sun as the heart 
of the system, for future circulation. Were the 
tail to approach the earth sufficiently near, the 
waters of the sea would be pressed upwards as 
towards an immense water-spout; in which case 
the rivers must become drained ; and as the Comet 
recedes from the earth, the fall of the immense 
column would produce another general deluge over 
one hemisphere, at least, of the globe ! The deposits 
from a eomet's tail may occasion those nebulocities 
named solar spots. 
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PREFACE. 



Ab out SecTDtaiy of State, Mr. E^arts, eongidered Com- 
mander Gorringe'a di&coyeries on the Obelisk of sufficient 
importance to open & correspondence between the State 
Department aild our Conaol-Genera.], Mr. Fjirmaii, we feel 
encouraged tliJit tlie manuscripts, drawings^ etc., pieeeiited to 
n& by Mi"8. Belzoni, at Biusaele, 1850, will corroborate Com- 
mander Gorringe'g opinions, and prove that an inetitntion, 
similar to Freemasonry^ existed in EgJTt before pyrmnids 
and obelisks; because the Masonic tools, j?ei^&ndi(ndar, 
square, compass^ jdumtitet, etc., were required to eoustract 
Egypt's ai'chitectm'al wonders, and mnsfc tliei-efore have an- 
tedated those wondei-3. Moreover, these implements most 
have been used in building Eabel, Kineveh, and Babel's 
Tower in the valley of the Enphi-ates. The aititlo on Bel- 
zoni's manuscripts and drawings, published by the !Kew 
York Herald, February 16, 1S80, attracted much attention 
and ehcited letters from the far West ; so did Consul Far- 
man's erudite a.nd graphic paper, now in the State Depart- 
ment, among the national archives ; it was published by the 
:Kew York World, April 21, 1S80. 

In this epitome we shaU quote Belzoni's manuGcnpts on 
Egyptian Freeraaaonry, illustrated by colo]-ed drawings, aa 
foimd on tlie walls of the rock-excavated Masonic Temple, 
constructed by Pharaoh Seti I. {Osyjoatfdim) and his son 
Eame&ea 11, {Sesostt'is). Any one who will take the trouble 
to read this epitome and consider it& ilbistrations, will realize 
that Becret societies like Freeniasoniy existed in remote an- 
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tiqnity, and were the prerogative o£ kings, Iiierophanta, and 
maguateB. 

We mUBt not omit to express oar heartfelt thanks to those 
■ft'liose vrorlcBj lectures, and conversations enabled ua to write 
tliis epitome ; Ohanipollion, Dr. Youog^^ Spolin, BnnEen, 
GliddoDj LepsiiiSj De !Rouge, WilliiiiBon, Poole, Ebers, Birch, 
Chftbas, Bmgsch, Itariette, Maspero, Macoy, Kawson, Ame- 
lia Edwards, London Athenaeum, Spohn's pupil, Sejffarth, 
^dlo has been among ua in T^ew York for inany years, 
and Maekenzie, wboae l^oyal Mizsonio Oi/clopcEdia^^ recently 
published by J. W. Eouton, of New York, furnished us 
most Taluablo information. 

Freemasonr}', as connected -with lielzom's grand Masonic 
Temple found in 1815, and with Commander Gorringo'a 
discovery of llasonic emblems and symbols ,ou the obelisk 
now (June 16j 1880) on its way to New York^ wiU be om- 
chief aim, 

We shall also mention the 5 obelisks yet standing in 
Egypt, and relate the adventures of the 11 now in Eome ; 3 
elsewhere in Italy ; 3 in Conistantinople ; 2 in France ; G in 
England ; 1 on its way to America ; and of the one in 
Germany, which, though, the smallest of the 30, is the 
oldest, beii]g coeval witli the Fifth ilanethonian Dynasty, 
which, acHording to Lrugacb, f reigned " 3700 to 3300 b.c." 

As in Egypt, Pharaohs, princes, hierophants, and mag- 
nates were masons, engineers, and architects, Freemasons of 
our day inay look with pride toward the cradle of civiliza- 
tion, of which the coming obelisk will be a worthy represen- 
tative in the Kew World, 

JOHX A. WEISSE, M.l>. 
SO West FrPTEENTH Stkket, 

New Toek, Jane 16, IS&O. 




* This octavo of TSS' pagra is reallj a ThesflnroB, not onlj for Free- 
tnafiona, but fur Bcholura geuemU^^ 
t ' ' Hietorr of Bgjpt," p. 68. 
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Taia ■word is derived from Greek o/3e\.ttTj£og {tipit 
hroaeh\ wliejiee also Latin ohelitrtnis, Frencli obelisque, Ger- 
man obelisk; ^tc. Under the eai'liest Pharaolia the Egyp- 
tian or (Coptic) word for obelisk was TeMen / but after the 
Twenty-second Dynasty it was called J^fen^ wliicli meant 
stahiltty. Another ancient Eg^^tian term for obelisk wsa 
Djeri ATischdiy which Tneaiis '■'■•wrtiten cohtmn^'' an pppella- 
tion quite significant and sacred in the Coptic language. 

An obelisl; ib a, four-sided pillar tapering from the base, 
and terminatin|», not in a fiat surface, but in a jiyi^maidmi^ 
which is the diminutive for pyramid. It is usnally of one 
piece, styled •monQllih (one stone). Originally these mono- 
litha were used as funeral monuments, and were either of 
sandstonej limestone, or granite. Later they were t>f rose-col- 
ored granite, composed of quartz^ fel(hpar, and honiblende. 
This granite was named sif&iiie, from Sy^ne, a city in Up- 
per Egj"pt, where those beautiful inonoiitba were quarried. 
They were placed on pedestals before p;ateways of the prin- 
cipal Jemplea in Egypt, one on each side o£ the door ; time, 
an obelisk consists of a j>edest<tl, shafts and pyramidimi, 
which terminates in an apex. 

The artistic rules for the conetmction of an Egyptian 
obelisk are : the length of one of the four base lines nieas- 
iires one-tenth, of the length of the shaft; so the pyramidion 
ia one-teDth of the shaft, and forma a graceful top for the 
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wliole Gtnicttire, all in keeping witJi the tapering shaft and 
pedestal, wliich slightly pi-ojeeta beyond the base of the 
shaft. The Egyptians had observed, tliat the play of the 
sunbeams on a poiisbed surface made it appear GOfuwve, al- 
tliough it was perfectly level and smooth, and gave to tlie 
face a com'ffiPJ^y exactly proportionate to that optical illusion. 
The convexity of the obehsk of Luxor, ia Paris, which ap- 
pears absolutely level, is. If) lines in the centre. This simple 
detail clearly ehowe & minute observation and a very ad- 
vanced art. Thus their slightly co-nv&s sides increase their 
apparent height. The pyramidion, or apex, was made more 
pointed in eonne obelisks than in others. 

Most Egyptian obehsks bear hiei-oglyphic inscriptions: 
the four faces or sides are engi*aved with care, despite the 
hardness of thesyenitc, "which ranst have presented immense 
difficulties, especially when wo consider, that they had no 
tools and facihties as we have. Ilierogl^'phs ai*e uanaJly 
engraved on four sides from, the top downward. There 
are thi-ee perpendicidar rows on each side, the middle one 
of which is read first ; then the one on the right ; and next 
the one on the left. Thns^ the translators of obelistie biero- 
glyphs pass from side to side and thea adjust the whole. 
On the obelisk of Luxor, in Paris, the Tuedial inscription of 
three of the sides is dedicated to Ilam:eEeB IT. ; whereae the 
two lateral of these three sides and the fourth entire side 
are about Raraeses LIL, who caused the work to be com- 
pleted. The work of the engraver also differs : the inscrip- 
tions of the middle colunin are deeply cut ; whereas those 
of the lateral colunmB have less depth by one-half. This 
arrangement, thus contrived, is of a harmoniouB eymme- 
try.* 

The graeefuHy proportioned pillar, styled obelisk, was co- 
eval with budding Egyptian art; for we flud it from the 

* We ^ve these defcsila to enable readera to iLiideratB.iiii tlie modtis 
operandi of Egyptologisla, who tranelate the insicriptionB on obelinks. 
MoTeover, TPhen they glance at an obelisk^ they will know how the Egyp- 
tians ceoil a^ua a^D. 
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Fourth and Fifth Manethoniau Dynasties (3700 to 3300 b.c.*) 
to tlie Homan sway under Dojnitlan, A.n. 133. Obelislce 
were not only used as monnmente to the gods and the dead, 
but for recording tho deeds and reigns of Pharaohs ; bnt, 
besides these devotional purposes, thej had a praetitial ob- 
ject, and served as gn<miO}is or hands, whose sliadow was 
made to indicate the hours of the day,t as will appear m 
the course of this epitome. 

In the fii'Et centmy of our eras Pliny wrote : " Monarchs 
entered into a kind of rivalry in forming elongated blocks 
of this stone, knovvu as obelisks^ and consecrated them to 
the divinity of the ««?i. Tlie blocks had this form given to 
thera 'm resemblance to the rays of that Innunary, which are 
eo called in the Egyptian language.*' The Roman archeolo- 
gist little dreamed that, nioeteen centuries after he penned 
tiiese lines, modern savants would decipher from hieroglyphs 
Sati, which is the name of an Egyptian goddesB, and means 
sun-bea/m. 

Thus we realize, that the obelisk was connected with pud- 
worship. The Greek sUlm and Roman columns were prob- 
ably derived therefroio.. Solomon's two pillars, Jachin. and 
Boaz, were but an imitation of two obelisks at the entrance 
of Egyptian temples ; so are the two towers on Gothic 
cathedrals and two steeplcB on churches. Perhaps Ovid's 
"Philemon and ^au&is" were borrowed from Solomon's 
Temple^ Baucis being only a linguistic namesake of 
BGa3f 

No wondor obehfiks, cherished during four thousand years, 
now adorn Greenwood, Auburn, AU Souk, fire la Chaise^ 
where their ^X^igy^bX pymmidhTis are legion. New Yorkers 



•Brogacb'B "Histoiy of Egypt," p, (18. 

f- Voltaire, Bpeaking of aacieat hm'oUiffy, observes: " But our tnendiam 
are morvj>/»t than, thone of uhtiqiiittf." Had tie author of " Oinrlt^ XII" 
and ' ' Zaire " thought before lie primed tius ueatence, te would hava real- 
iaed, that he was telling the world iiotlimg new or atrikiiig ; for mimkiiid 
hod about tuvo thousauil yeaa to fiogress in g^ogruplifp meridiooa, and 
aHbronomy. 
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Bhowed tlieir predOection for obeliska in tLe " WoHh Monu- 
Tfvent*^ near the crossing of Fiftli Avenue and Broadway. 
As a Cliristian emblom, the obelisk typifies resnrrectionr 
FTecniasons use it in Bymbolic degrees. 

Agea ago Solon, TJiales, Pythagoras, Plfito, IlerodotiiB,* 
Gennanieus,! etc, conversed with tlie E^ptian bieropbanta 
arid priests concerning Egypt's history ami architectural 
wonders. But their account remained meagre and vague, 
till lately ChanipoUion, Young, Spolin, Seyffsrth, Belzoni, 
de Houge, Biuisen, Gliddon, Eawlinson, Lepelus, Mariette, 
Brugsch, Ebers, Chabas, Maspero, Birch, and Commander 
Grorringe interrogated hieroglyphic;, hieratic, and demotic 
charaetet's, eigns, emblems, and symbols, which directly and 
indirectly answered more satisfactorily tlian the hierophanta 
of old, together witt Moses, Herodotus, Manetho, Pliny, 
Sti-abo, and Tacitus; yea, daily and yearly tbose silent signs 
and symbols on pyramids, ohelinJcs, temples, and toniba re- 
veal the arcana and history of primitive heroes, families^ 
tribes, nations, dynasties, and empires. Even Masonic atd- 
tudesj poeturcis, initiations, and regalia are being divined and 
ascertained, since figures on the walls of unearthed palaeee, 
temples, and tombs tell the story of their long-departed 
inmates, aa may be seen in the vast subterranean temple 
discovered by Eelzoni, In this epitome we shall endeavor 
to show what Egypt has been, is, and will be to those, who 
sincerely eeareli foi' inankind''s primiti^^e history. Ancient 
fitateemen, eages, liistoriaiis, and artists visited Egypt to 
study her social status and admire her architectural won- 
ders. Medieval alchemists and savans looked to Egj-pt as 
the source of their theories. Egyptologists have been ti^'- 
ing for the last fifty years to unravel Egypt's biernglypha; 
and now the earliest society for mutual protection and 
charity— Ereeniflfionry — points to Egyptian ohelieks and 
splendid rock-excavated temples as repositories of its seeretB. 



^HerodotoH, B. n., 111. 
\ Tacitus' AimiOfi, B. 11. , 60, 
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CIIAPTEIi I. 

"The £g7pUaiia alwid Icwtli prB-emiuEQtly fta thei mcmuiBDiilal |N»pIe of tbe inirld." 

— BnNa&M, 

Befoeh we approach Freemaaoniy in tliia epitome, we 
fihaJl give all that concerns the obdisl:, destmeA to adorn the 
American metropolis. "We have Bcaiuied journals and peri- 
odicals, and gleaned from them what appeared most appro- 
priate sjnd interesting" to readers. First and foremost COTnes 
the mastei'lj report, illustrations, and mcasiLi-emGnts * by 
Grand Master S. A. Zola^ and the accompanying converBa- 
tionsj publifihed in the Kew York Herald, April 23, ISSO. 

lAi\ Zola is Sovereign Grand Commander of the Supreme 
Council of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, Fast 
Grand Master of the National Grand Lodge of Egypt, and 
Chief of the Sytnholic Masonry of Egypt. 

This report is an answer to hundreds of letters Mr. Zola 
received from masons in all parte of the glohe. 



*To enable readsra to realize fcTia trac dimenBiona ai the obcliBk, ita 
pedeetal and objects conmected tierewitb, ive reduced Grand Mastei Zola 'a 
French into English mcsLsnrea, which -was Htfchcr diaagreeable labor, espu- 
cially wben we cousidflr, that uniform m&uiures and iiv-iffhts would remove 
one of the chief barrier? to easy and cheap HiLtioiial infcercourae, which, sb 
we ehow in. oar "■' Origin, Piwp'Cits, nnd .Destiny of Ht£ ^ivjlish Ltnnisage 
and Literature,'^ pp. G80-088, would be an immenae stride towards free 
trade and a unieersal langwige. 




":i* 



Tlie ObeUsk, with pedestal unearthed. 
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Report "by EL'. Bro.*. S. A. Zola, 33 S.-. G.-. Com.*, upon 
the diKcoveries made by Bro.\ Lieiitcnant-Commander Gor- 
ringe and liimself at the base of Cleopatra's Needle : 

Having learned that soma stones bearing Masonic sjmboJs 
had been brought to light by Lieiitenant-Coinmander Gor- 
ringe, I presented myself to hun and accepted the offer 
coTHleoiis^y made to aesist at the vock, inspect the Btoneis 
discovered, and express my opinion as to their Masonic Big- 
nification. Bro. Gorringe, being occupied with the more 
difficult part of the task eutmsted to him^, requested me to 
make further rDsearchcS. 

The obelisk known aa Cleopatra's Needle was erected on 
s, pedestal, almost a cube, from the STirface of which it was 
rai&ed 9^ in., and was supported by four square axes five 
centimetres tliick. Two of these axes ran through craba, 
ivhile the other two had been sawn off and removed in days 
gone by. 

The height of the perpendicular of the obelisk from its 
apex to its base is fiS ft. 11 in., and the perpendicular of the 
sides i| 6i feet. In volume it is 2,078 enbic feet, and in 
■weight about ISG tons. 

One of the sides is 5 ft. i in. wide at the top and S ft. 3 in. 
at the base ; its parallel 5 ft, 3 in, and 8 ft. 3 in, at the base. 
Another side is 5 ft. wide at the top and 7 ft. 8 in, at the 
base ; its parallel 4 ft. 10 in. and T ft. 8 in. at the base. 

The pedestal is 6 ft. 10 in. high ; one of the sides ]neaa- 
m-es 9 ft. 2 in. at the top and base, its parallel 8 ft. 9 in. at 
the top and 8 ft. 7 in. at base ; a third size is 9 ft. at top and 
9 ft. 3 in. at base, its parallel has S ft. 9 in. at top and 8 ft. 
7 in, at base. Thia pedestal rested on three steps, the upper 
two of which are formed of four blocks, wlide the iirst step is 
formed of eighteen stoneB- These steps are of white, hai"d 
fitone. 

The length of the step under the pedestal varies from 10 
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ft. 10 in, to 13 £t. 3 in., its depth from 1 ft. 2 in. to 1 ft 8 in., 
its height from 1 ft. 3 in. to 1 ft. 3^ in. 

The length of the step imnie Jiately under tlie abovB rarieB 
from 14ft. Sin. to 14 ft. Sin., its deptli from 1ft. Sin. to 
1 ft. G in., its heiglit from 1 ft. 5 in. to 1 ft. 6 in. 

The length of the third Btep varies from 17 ft, 11 in. to 



IS ft. 2 in., its depth from 1 ft 5 in. to 1 ft. 9 in., its height 
1 ft 8 in. 

The foundationa consist of three rows of six stones each 
per fiide, thus forming a rectangular parallelogram. The 
stones are rough and irregular. 

Those foundations have a deptli of about 5 ft. 3 in., whilQ 
the sides have a length of ahout IS ft, 2 in. at tho top and 
abont 19 ft. 2 in. at tlie bottom. 

The perpendicular of the edifice from the apex to the 
ba&e of the foundation is 96 ft. It should be remarked that 
the present level of Alesandi'ia ia about 20 feet higher 
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tlian that of tlie ancient citj, Tlie present level of the sea 
is about 5 ft, 10 in. higher tlian the ancient level of the eea, 
A and A'. — The " Gor^-l'iige^^ Stone ^o. 1 was found laet 
January inside the foimdatioii of the obelisk, and on a line 
rnnning from west to east. In form it ia a rectangular par- 
allElogram, having two eides partially worked and partially 
finislied and polished, Tho lower eniface finished and pt*!- 
ished, the upper Bui-face and reiJiaining two sidea in a rough 
state. On the two partially finished eides and by the line 



C" 



tmJiJ mil. 



_J 



EolorgBd view of rigbt nda 



fomiinw tlie angle, are two serpents abont two-thirds coiled, 
heads downward, meeting toward and reaching to the lower 
line. To^^^ard the middle of the same sides are two other 
serpents with the lieads t^imed toward the same Angle, 

Dimensimis. — The etone ie 3 ft. 9 in. longj 3 ft. 3 in. 
wide, and three of the comers are each 1 ft, 3 in. high and 
the fourth 1 ft. 2 in. Above the coils of the serpents and 
at the point where the two upper lines Bhould meet, ia cut 
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in a riglit angle with the following meaBures; — Tiiglit aide, 
2 in. Lighj 2 in. deep, T iii. long, the leniaining portion being 
rough ; left eide^ 3|- ia. higli, 3 in. deep, 1 ft. 5 in. long. 

SigniJii;aiion. — I consider this a piece of arehilectm*e, 
offering at a glance tlie labors of the three symbolic degreea 
— the apprentice's being represented by the rough parts, the 
craftsman's by the worked portione, and the master's by the 
finished and ornamented parts of the stone. It dioidJ be 
remarked that, in the stone itself, the coiled serpents have 
not tlie head and the hoiizontal ones ai-c completely lack- 
ing; but their h-aces are so clear, that I could easily restore 
them, and was thna enabled carefully to measure them. 
The extremity, moreover, of one of the heads is still visible. 
These ornaments have a relief of about four lines. 

B.— " G&n-inge " Stone JVo. 2 was found at about the same 
time, inside a pit, correeponding to tlie axis of the obelisk. 



X 



It stood near stene Aj but toward the west. In shape it is 
an irregular parallelogram. Five of the faces are rongb, 
while the surface of the sixth is partly roughened down, in 
part dressed and the rest finished. The upper portion of 
this surface is 3 lines thicker than the rest. The iirst half 
of the said upper portion has, at different distances, ten 
double oblique cuttings, almost parallel. (See drawing.) 
The length of the cuttings is 4 in., their width 2 lines. 
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Signification. — Tliis may be a tracing-stone representing 
the labors of the tliree decrees, and also, probably, a sketch 
of the Imear measure of those days* 

C. — -'■ Gornnge" Stone No^ 3. — This was found near A, 
but placed more toward the west. In fonu, it is a rectangu- 
lar paralJelogram and all ite faces are roughened down. 
Toward the angle of one of its faces and pointing to it was 
found a thoroughly oxidized toetallic trowel, rather larger 
than those at present in US8. I did not see it entu'e, because 
three or foui- days after it was discovered the stone was 
broken and tkree-fourtba of the npper part of the trowel 




were taken away, leaving only the portion near the handle. 
A eeeond tbeft was eubscquently committed, and there now 
remaina oidy a portion of the handle of the trowel. The 
etoue is 3 ft. 11 in, long, 2 ft. 2 in. thickj and 1 ft 3 in. high. 
Sitfuificution. — Considering the ronghened state of the 
stone and its proximity to stone A, and more especially to- 
ward the imperfect faces of the latter, I regard thia stone as 
repreeenting the apprentice and fellow-craft, while the prea.' 
euce of the trowel iecnihlematical of the master. 
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D. — Stone diecovBred by Brother Zola near B, bot placed 
toward the east in the angle of the pit, forming a square. 
This stone preaentig tbe appearance of a parallelogram snpei- 
posed on another, tliua forming a step. Four fuces are 
rough, while the two forming the step are roiigheTied down 
and the ba&e of the step is rough. Of the remaining face — 
the iiide of the step— the upper portion about two-thirds of 
the total height is roughj tho remaining portion being per- 
fectly finiahed and polished. The latter portion ia divided 
horizontally into three equal pait£, which, cut at obtuse 
aiig]es at the end oppoeite the step, represent the model of 
an hexagonal eohiran. Immediately ojider this represeuta.- 
tioii and parallel thereto ia a line in relief on the wliole 
length of the surface. Thedistances between the lines form- 
ing tlie model are 4 lines and -4^ lines; their length varits 
from 8^ to 9 in. The thickness of the lower Hue ia 1 
line and the length 1 ft. 2 in. Under this line are placed 
in a row, at right anglea witli this face, twenty quadrllate- 
rolds having a relief of about 1 Ihie.. They are 1^ in. high 
and 5 lines and 6 lines at tlie top, and 5 lin^ and 6 lines 
at the bottom, every alternate two being equal. 

These qnadrilateroids are confined at the base by another 
parallel line,which, with a pei"pendicular line at right angles, 
placed under the third qiiadrilatcroid, forms a square the 
h^Orizontal line of which reaehee the middle of the twelfth 
quadiilateral, and measnres 1 in., while the pei-pendicular 
has a length of 3^ in. Tho width of tlie angle at the per- 
pendicular iside of this square is 5^ lines, while at the end of 
the samo side it is 6 lines. Tiie widtli (Splines) above noted 
corresponds to the uneven numbers of tJie quadril steroids, 
while toward the angle fonned by the herizontal line, and 
precisely under the qiiadri latere id formed by oven numbers, 
the width is 5 lines. At a distance 1 in. and 3 lines front 
the horizontal line of the square and at 1^ lines from the 
peipendicular side, is a perfect semicii'cle, having a relief of 
1 line and a diameter of 3 inchea. At 10 lines from t!io 
diamoter of the aeinicirelej and at 11 lines from the horiiioiL- 
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tal sirlo oi the nrjimrc, is pcf?n annthpr sqHnre Imvjng a hnri- 
zontal liijG of lu in. And a pyrjjtrnliinilai' line of '2fr in. Tlio 
width of the angle is 2^ liiieB, at tlio end of tlie horizontal 
line 3 \hmin, and at tho end of the perpendicular 3 in. At 
a short diatancii front tlio lattor twjuare is seen a level, 
formed l»y two Bcgtnyiita* Imvinga radius of 1 m.^aliorizon- 
tfl! lino 2i ill- in Icngtli anil jwi'poridiGiiIar If in. 

This levol in 1 lino In relief. In the centre of the hori- 
xantfti lino is a eemicircio, having a radlaa of ahijut 1 line. 
The length of Una line is, thercf^ire, cipifil to tho long Bido 
of tho Bumll Btpiare. Under tho level U visililo another 
emblem, or pai-t of one fomiod by a horizontal line and a 
curve, which furtn an ac-nto anyle in tho eliapu of a wedgo 
with fl relief of 1 liim. Tho liorizuutal line is 4 in. in. 
length and the curve is about the same. 

^iffn(/icafimu-~To my mind thia atone, .becanse of the 
rong-li, partly wrought and entirely finisihed parte, is alao, 
whether taken by itaelf or In cosijunction with the cm- 
blerua cut upon It, enjhloinatirml of tlie symbolic degrees. 
The eqnilatcroidrt, moreover, represent the proportions of 
thostonoi^ thoB fiir discnvBrod, and aI»o of tho wliiolu edifice. 
Thin, therefore, whs the gonoral model l>y wliich the ma^iter 
teBteJ tho fikill and profldentiy of the traftsnicn in the royal 
art. 

I sjiould not omit liere to mentioTi, that a perfect model 
was found in lilin^k grflTiite of tlio hexagonal eolnnin above 
duHcribud, 

J'f'oie. — Having Bkotched thift &tono, I returned on tho 7th 
of March to compare my Eketch. Whilo thus engaged I 
notic!tid a stranjgor coming toward mo, and t concealed the 
atono witli a view to niake an agreeable euTpriso to BrotJier 
Gorringc. On tho fallowing day I sliowcd liiin rny sketch, 
but to our great abitoniHhnient^ a portion of tliu Btoijo near 
tho level had been broken off. 

E.— Tliia is a bhx^k of Syenite granitx) eiTnilar to that of 
which tho obelisk is made. It waa found by lirother Gor- 
riiigu in tlie interior of the foundatioas. In shape it 1^ a 
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cube, and its faces are carefully dressed and finished. It is 
3 ft. 6 in. long, 3 ft. 5^ in. high, and 3 ft. Si thick. 

Slgmjicatioii. — Judging from the shape and dimenBions 
of the stone, as well as from its eitiiation (between the east 
angle of tlie chamber atid the east angle of the pit), this 
Btunej, to my mind, represents the perfect aahliir. 

F. — This block is also of syenite granite. It is in shape 
a reetangnlar parallologi-anu It was fmmd by Bro. Goninge 
in the Ulterior of tlio chamber^ beEween east and west. 
Four of ita faces are rough, one finiplied, and the last 
roughened down. Thia stone is 5 ft, 3 in. in lengtli^ 3 ft. 
6J in, in height, and 1 ft 4 in. in thickness. 

Sfffiifji^'dthn, — Tins, I think, Ig meant to represent the 
rongh ashhu-j as "well as ibe work of the three degrees. 

G. — In the interior of tliG foundations and under the iiret 
etep Ero. Gorriiige found a Bcj^uare, one Bide of wliieli (the 
shorter) ran from west to north and the other from west 
to soutli. This eqoare is also of syenite granite, cnt in a 
block 2 ft. 1 in. thick, S ft, 9 in, long, and 4 ft. 3 in. wide. 
The cntting is SHn, deep and the inner sides of the uquare 
are ornamented with three parallel lines^ forming thn^e 
steps. These lines are 2 in. thic;k. The larger side is 1 ft. 
6-J- in. wide, reaching to 1 ft. 7-^ in. at the anglOj while the 
other is 1 ft. 5 in. at tho angle and 1 ft, 5 in. at the end. 

H. — ^A perfectly white stone found by Brother Gorringe 
in the centre of the eighteen stones, forming the fii-st step. 
This stone — in shape a rectangular parallelogram — is cal- 
careona, and, at first &ight, of liglit brown color, but on 
bi-eaking, it presents a milky white appearance. It was 
found near the cube, and has tho following dimensions: 
length, 4 ft. 1 in. ; width, 3 ft. ; thickness, 8 in. 

Tills stone presents a enrious phenomenon. It darkens 
perceptibly at the touch, and on exposure to the air. The 
natives know it by the appellation of the " inilky etone," 
and ascribe to it the virtne of facilitating milk in cases of 
confinement. This stone is supposed to have been held 
Bacred by the ancient Egyptians, as a symbol of tlie gim and 
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of other celestial bodies. I tliink that it is meant to rspre- 
sent tlie purity, tbut should diBtiDgnisU llie applicant for 
initiation. 

L — Tlie interior of the ioiindatioTis form a chamber, a 
qnadrilsiteroid in shape. One of the sides h 16 ft. S^ in. 
wide, the aeennd If! ft, 3 in., the third 16 ft. Vi in., and the 
last 16 ft. 11 in. In the perimeter, formed by these sides. 



are three steps of calcareona stone and of granite. Tlieee 
stepR, though not of the same dimensions, foUo^v the lines 
of the outer steps. 

In the centre of the diamber 13 a pit, made of rabble and 
ca)careoi]E atones, and covered with cement. At the essteni 
angle is built a wall in the form of a square. Tlie longer 
eide^ 3 ft. 5-^ in., running to the north, and the other, 2 ft^ 
S in., extending to the south. The wndth of the longer side 
is 10 in. 3 lines, and the other 1 ft. 3. in. This pit ia also a 
quadrilateroid, one of the Bides meaaiu-ing 4 ft. 10 iu., Ita 
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parallel d ft. 1 in. The tliird Bide, 6 ft. 6 in., and the 
fourtli, 6 ft. 3 ill. 

Aa the exavations nre not completed, I reserve to give 
further details or rectify any errors, wlien the work is 
finished. 

Le Grand Commandeur Sup.*. Coun.". d'Egypte. 

S. A. Zola, 33.-. 

Alesandkia, Ecypt, Masdh 23, 1880. 

NoTE.^It will be observed, that C (stone with trowel), E 
(perfect ashlar), F (rough ashlar), and EL (pure white atone), 
are not repreBeuted in the sketches, because, being simple 
blocks without intricate enttings,, they are sufficiently de- 
ecribed in the text of the report. 
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THE VIEWS Of WAT^ TPITTB pACHA. 

On March 24th your correspondent called at the newly 
restored Mnsenm of Egyptian Antiquities at Boidae, near 
Caii-o, on the banks of the Nile. The object of my visit 
was to hear what Mai-iette Pacha, who at pi-esent lives at 
the Musenm, might bave to say about the now famous stones, 
foimd by Lientenant-Gommander Gorringe underneath the 
Cleopatra Needle. Mariette Pacha's claims to the highest 
rank as an Egyptologist need not be set forth here. Suf- 
fice it to say — and I think this will be pretty generally eon- 
ceded — that the two living Egyptologists, who stand head 
find shoulders above all others, are Henri Brugsch-Bey and 
Mariette Pacha. Bnigscb-Bey, besides being an Egyptolo- 
gist, is also a Freemason, but is mifortnnately in Berlin, so 
that thei-e will be delay before his views can be laid before 
the readers of the Herald. Upon being duly announced I 
waa conducted to a large, pleasant room, overlooking the 
Nile, and decorated entirely in accordance with ancient 
Egyptian art. This is Mariette Pacha's stndy. Seated at 
a table near the mit^dle of the room, and earnestly contem- 
plating variona models of Egyptian antiquities, I found the 
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Pacha. Above the middle height and slze^ snow-white hair, 
mustache and beard ; promiuent nose, bright, intelligent 
eyes, Mariette Pacha — were it not for his florid complexion 
— would have the appearauce of the typical antiquarian. 
He always wears the rosette of the Legion d'Honueur, and, 
when in Egypt, wears the tarboosh (Egyptian fez), which 
cansea the eminent Egyptologist to resemble the finest and 
handsomest types of the Turlsish pachas. Marietta Pacha 
is at present in very feeble health. His eyes ha^e to be 
protected by smoked epectacles, and his voice is very much 
affected by bronchitis, I was accompanied during this visit 
by Dr. Fanton, who on that same day (March 2-l:th) had ar- 
rived in Cairo by rail, leaving Prince Osman Pacha at Siout. 
Dr. Eanton claims to hare made most important discoveries 
at Denderah and Abydos, in relation to Fi-eemasonry and the 
MyBtei-ica of Osiriaj and is now busy in working up hie notea 
and sketches. 

After a short preliminary conversation I asked the Paeha: 
— '^ What do you think of tboee stoneSj found under Cleopa- 
tra's Needle?" 

Maeiette Pacha (laughing incredulously) — Corae, come ; 
are yon not eure but that there is some joke about them? 
Let ns talk of something serious. 

CoRppisPONDKNT— Ai'e you & Freemason? 

Maeieti'e Pacha — No. 

CoEKEfiPOXDENT — Some of the Freemasons think these 
stones are of the highest importance. 

3L\.RiETTK Pacha — Yes; and Prince Osraan Pacha, who 
is not a Freemason, takes also an active interest in them. 
But somehow even the obelisk itself,, under which the stones 
were found, has never eeemed to be a really serious obelisk. 
In the first place it fell over at Hehopolis, then it went off 
to Alexauiiria to serve as n sort of playtliing for Cleopatra, 
and now it is going to wander off pour se jfrostituer in 
America, far away from its native land. 

The Paeha here showed us a plate from the famous work 
" L*Espedition Fran^aise en Egypte." This plate repre- 
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sented the Cleopatra's needle, the pedestal and the three 
steps underneath. The Facba a&ked, " Where were these 
stones fouud ? " 

CoHKMgpoNDETT— Inside the foundations nndemeath the 
lowest Btep. (The foimJations are not repreeeuted in the 
plate, becaiiBe they were not known to exist.) 

M^iEiE'iTE Faciia— I eo\ild not venture to express an 
opinion upon them from verbal or written descriptions. 

I promised to show tlie Paclia drawings or pliotc^aplis 
of the stones as soon aa they should be matle, and alluded to 
possible " Pickwickian " solution of the problem hinted 
an interview of a Herald correapoudent with MM . 
Ernest Renan and Maspero. 

" Remember," rejoined the Pacha, " that those gentlemen 
are both true critics in tlie highest and broadest ssense of the 
term — as Buch they are probably imeqfialled ; but they are 
phllologuta and I am an areheologne, and Bhall look forward 
with great intoreat to the accurate repreeentationE of the 
etoues, upon which T can base an opinion." 

The following conversation then ensned between Mariette 
Pacha and Dr. Fanton : 

Dii. Fanton — I have letni-ned to-day, Pacha, from Sioni 
by rail. Prince Osman Paeha has enabled me to make what 
I »(n sure will tarn oiit to be discoveries of the higheat im- 
portance. At Benderah and Abydoa 1 have found distinc- 
tive ]narks and signs In the architecture of tompJoB, wKieli 
to my mind show, that these temples were simply ilasonic 
temples — which sti-ennithena the theoiy, tliat Freemasonry 
and tlie Mysteries of Osirjs are identitaJ, or nearly so. 
1 IUIariette Pacha — Reves insanses, inon cKey doctewr, 
.The MysterieB of Osiris I do not believe ever had an ex- 
ietence ; certainly not, if we use " myfiteides " in the strict 
acceptation of the term. 

Dk. Fantoh — I Bee, Pacha, you don't put much faith in 
Herodotus. 

Makiettb Pacha — ^By no meanB. Herodotus was a man, 
wbo came here and traveled about at a time, when Egypt 
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was \inder the influence of foi-eign nations. Egj'ptian liis- 
torj- was ignored. All national pritle and feeling had ceased 
to exist Herodotus was often led into wild errors hj per- 
sons, from whom he obtained hi^ information — just ag Us 
'Koyageurs mighii? are led into all sorts of ahsnrdities by be- 
lieving storiee, told by their dragomans. In tliis way Hero- 
dotus has led u& into all this nonsense abont the " mysteries " 
of Osii'is. Herodotus \& by no means truatworCby {vs'rldi- 
qitc), and lias caused much, niiscliief. 

De. Fanton — Nevertlieleas, Pacha, I ebitll not despaii' of 
proving my theory. In all questions of Egyptology we 
must all bow our headfi to Marietto PatOta ; but is it not pos- 
sible that, in following a long course of study from a purely 
archffiolo^cal standpoint, one may easily fail to obsei-re 
views from an essentially different standpoint 1 By examin- 
ing monuments from a Masonic point of view^ I still hope to 
place at your diapositio]! views, which uiay prove of great 
value to you as an archaeologist. 

MiRiETTE PACffA — I wish you all succGSE, but I must eay 
I have serious doubta as to your reaching the desired 
result. 

On itarcli 29tb, in company with Signer Zola, I again paid 
my respects to Jlariette FacLa. The Pacha was so ill, that 
he could scarcely speak above a whisper. Signer Zola 
ehowed the drawings, which be had himself madcj and which 
have already been sent to the Herald. Mariette Pacha did 
not remember to have come across any similar stones in the 
course of his long experience, and said, if the Freeraasona 
can explain their signification, that would certainly be a 
great deal, Mariette Pacha deisired, that modcU be made, 
60 as to enable him to study them with greater advantage— 
a task which he intends to occupy hirafielf with, as soon as 
his health will permit. 

We cannot help adding to the preceding document and 
conversation^ gleanings from the highly interesting despatch 
of Consul-General Farmau to our Secretary of State, M.T, 
Evartfl, as published in the New York "VVorldj April 21, 
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188CI. They tut confirm Commander Gorringe's cliscoTerieB, 
Grand Master Zola'e report, and Dr. Fantou'e opinions. 

AgPNCT ANP CnN8PI-TATE-GBJrBnA.L } 

or THE Umiteh States in Eotpt, J- 
Caiho, Januatj 20, 1880. ) 

"Sin — Keferring to ray despatches Nob. 301 and 344 of 
the 32d of June and iStli of November, IS'ii), relating to 
tlie obelisk, knowTi as Cleopatra's Needle, I have tlie honor 
to comsnunicate to yon tlie following; additional description 
of the fonndations, on which the pedestal rested, with a state- 
ment of the di&coveries, that have been made iu their removal. 

I also enclose a full translation of the hieroglyphs of the 
■ohehsk as far as they can he read, and give you siieh addi- 
tional historical facts as I have been able to obtain, after 
considerable research, concerning this interesting monument. 

The whole sti-uctnre was a magnificent work, and shows 
that the arehitect Pontiiia woidd have been entitled, even 
at this day, to a position in the first rank of those of hie 
profession. Li the removal of the foiuidations there has 
been made what is considered a "^qtj important liistorical 
discovery, relating to the order of Freeinaaons, and confirm- 
ing ita claitn of ancient origin. The stones, constituting the 
emblems referred to, had been removed before I saw them, 
and I shall leave it for Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe to 
give in his report to the department full particulars with 
drawings. 

I will only state briefly what I saw, and give the positions 
of tlie stones accoi"ding to the information, received from the 
Commander. All of the gtoiie of the fouodatioue, except the 
four pieces, which I shall hereafter mention, were of a light- 
colored limestone, slightlycryEtalline and approaching marble 
in its charaeteriatics, and in some of its parts capable of a 
fair polish. On removing the pedestal, there was foimd 
under its southeasterly, or, perhaps moi'e correctly, easterly 
corner (the four sides of the obehek did not face the four 
cardinal points of the compass), a piece of red or syenitic 
granite forty-two inches square, and having its sides all care- 
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fully dressed and its angles right angles. Iminediately imder 
this granite hlock, and on the same plane with tlie lower 
Btep, was found a piece of white etone much thinner than 
the other blocta, and different from, anj^thing else m the 
foundation. This was also a limestoue, and contained 
many email fossils, but it was all of the purest white- Be- 
low this there was another granite lilnck, the' npper part of 
which was cut in the form of a mason^a sqnare. Its long 
Bection. was 8 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 5^ in., and its short sectiou 4 
ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 7f in., measuring the length in each ca&e 
fi-om tho outer angle of the scjuare. It is iil^ in. thick, and 
would seem to have been originally a parallelogram 8 ft. 9 
in, long by 4 ft. 3 in, broad, and the forai of a mason's 
square, given to its npper surface by cutting out and lower- 
ing to the depth of nine inehea that part of the stone, included 
between the two inner lines of the Bqua!*e, and the continua- 
tions of the transverse linesof its twoends. The lower part 
of the stone still has its original form of a parallelogram. 
The space cut out of its upper part was filled with the ordi- 
nary limestone of the foundations, so that on its first dis- 
covery only the upper enrfaee in the form of a mason's 
square could be eeen. The tliiniier part of the stone haa 
been broken, perhaps by the unequal pressure, that came 
npon it, but the part forming the square is still porfett. 
The long section of the square lay very near, and nearly 
parallel to tlie southerly or southeasterly side of the founda- 
tions, in such a position, that its easterly or northeasterly end 
was directly under the white Btone and the granite cube I 
have mentioned. In the same tier with the square and 
touching its short eection in the west, or westerly angle of 
the foundations, there was another block of syenitic granite, 
the upper surface of wliich was very in-cgu^ar. It was about 
3 ft. by 5 f t.j but its angles were all different, and consequently 
no two of its sides parallel. On the same plane with the 
white stone, and adliering to the upper surface of a lime- 
gtone block adjoining it, there was found an ordinaiy sized 
mafion's trowel. It was of ii'on, ahnost wholly oxidized, and 
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of tlie shape of a loDgitHdinal section of an egg or of tiie 
flattened bowl of a spooa, Tke handle was about tliree- 
eiglitlis of an iniili in relief. The left eUg of tlic pouit of 
the blade was gone. All the rest is sufficiently perfect to ba 
distinctly eeen and at once unndstukably recogni^ied. Tliat 
it was an ordinary mason's trowel, made of iron or eteel, there 
can be no doubt. The niortar or cement and Hie etone are 
of a similar color and of about the same hardness, and it 
appears to me, that a slight depreseion was cut in the stone 
and the trowel imbedded in the mortar. AH of these sym- 
bols— tlie trowel, the square, the two granite blocks, which 
may he termed the perfect and the rough asblarft, and the 
white stone — are said to be 3a their corj-ect positions as Ma- 
Bonic einblemB. The ficic emldeins and their position, can- 
not be considered as the residt of chance. Their full import 
and biBtorical importimce will, however, he best understood 
and appreciated by the nieinbers of the Order of FrG&- 
masons. That the discovery ie of liietoric value, I hare no 
doubt. Tliere are ako a few cuttings on the foundations, 
which, are not hieroglyphics, and which are said to be 
JIasouic emblems, and which will be particulaily described 
by Commander Guri-ingc. 

There lias been another important archffiological discovery 
resulting from the excavationa at the base of Cleopatra's 
Keedle. This discovery was made by !Mr. Dixon and the 
archjEologiet, Xeroutsos Bey, on the 20th. of June, 187T. 
An excavation was then made, sufficient to diseover one of 
the crabs I have mentioned, and on the outside of its left 
claw, the only renmining claw of either crab, wa& found the 
following Greek inscription : 

L. II. EAISAPOS 

BAPBAPOS A]S"ETHnKE 

APXITEKTOKOYNTOS 

POWTIOT 

The first letter of this inscription, L, represents the word 
"year," being the old form of latiibda, winch letter in this 
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and similar cases is the initial of tlie word, ■wliieii signifies 
"jear.^' The eecoiid letter, 11, represents the nnnibcr 8, 
and the whole inscription may be translated as follows : 

"In the year aight (of the reign) of Csesar, Barbara 
erected (dedicated) (tliis moaurueiit), Pontius being the 
architect," 

On the inner side of the same claw was the following in- 
BCription in Latin: 

ANNO VIII 

AYGVSTI OAESAKIS 

BARBARVS FKAEF 

AEGYPTI POSVIT 

Arohi-TecTante PonTio 



that is to Bay: "In the year eight (of the reign) of Aa- 
gustua Cffisar, Bftrbarus, Prefect of Egypt, erected (this 
monument) by the architect Pontius (Pontius being the 
architect)." 

The above statements of Consul Farnian fidly endor&e 
the opinions and ideas of the Masons and scholars, who iu- 
Testigatcd the Masonic signs and emblems on the Thothmes 
Obelisk. Thus ia ancient history being unearthed, deciph- 
ered from moniunents, and translated from hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform tablets and symbols by busy archeologie beea in all 
parts of the globe. The inscviption on the crab's claw is of 
great importance, fixing as it does, the time of the obelisk's 
erection at Alexandria, and giving the name of the archi- 
tect, Pontius, who must have been a Mason. Centuries 
hence Mr. Farman's despatch will reflect credit on our 
consular Bystem, and be an honor to oiir State Depart- 
ment. 

We think a eliort statement of the striking features of this 
ancient monument woidd assist the reader's memory ^ hence 
we give it before we introduce Dr. Birch's interesting 
remarks on the obelisk and his tranalation of the iiiero- 
glypha: 



§8 the; obelisk and frekmasosry. 

Whole height as it stood at Alexandria, includ- 
ing pedtistal 06 ft, 

"Without pedestal (only the ehaft), . , . . 68 ft. 11 in. 

Bas0 lines of the shaft ....,.,,, 8 ft. 3 in. 

Top " " " 5 ft. 4 in. 

Mass or volnme, about 2,678cubicft. 

Weight, about 1S6 tons. 

As this and the London obelisk are considered twins, tbeir 
dimensions, vohimcj and weight must be about tlio same. 



DR. SAMUEL BIRCH'S REMARKS AND TRASSLATION OF THE 
HIEROGLYPHS." 

At one period of his reign, probably toward the eloae^ 
Tliotiiuies III., the great monarGh of the Eighteenth Egyp- 
tian D^-nastj, wlioee power extended from the confines of 
India to tlie islands of the Mediterranean and to tlie limits 
of equatorial Africa, erected several obelisks, to evince the 
greatness of liis power or the depth of bis pietj, at Thebes 
and Ileliopolia. Ileliopolis was one of tlie great cities of 
Egypt, and divided the honors of a capital with the older 
Jlempliis, the site of tbe court of the Foul'tli and subsequent 
dynasties, and Tiiehee, which, founded at the Eleventh Dy- 
nasty, rose to be tbe capital of the Eighteentli DjTiasty and 
those immediately succeeding. Heliopolis is kntmni in tbe 
Egyj>tian texts as the city^«r exceUcfice of obelisks, and tbe 
sole survivor etill erect, which dates from tbe Twelfth Dy- 
nasty, ehows they adorned the shrine of the god Turn. With 
the series of obelisks of Thothraes III. it is not the question 
here to deal, as a long and exhaustive esaa}' on those monu- 
ments would take up too much space. It is the question of 
tlie obeUsliS;^ of Alexandria^ two of which — one erect, the 
other fallen — formerly remained on tbe site of the ancient 
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port. Tlie fallen one was remored to England in 1877, and 
erected on the Embanliment, and an account of it wa& given 
in the Atlienceum of that year. Ab the obelisk formerij 
ercet is on its way to America, eome aocownt of it will not 
be inappropriate, as "well as a translation of the four sides of 
the obelisk, so far as they can be made out, which will con- 
tain Eorae addition to that of M. Chabas, contained in the 
little work of Mr, "W. R. Cooper on obolisks. 

Since the revival of leaT'iiing, the obeli&ka of Alexandria 
had attracted the notice of Btnidents and travelers. During 
the sixteenth centnry Pierre du Balon, Thevenot, Le Bn^n, 
Radzivil, Eveeham, Sandys, and Pietro de la VaUe mention 
these obelisks, aa the Arab Edrizi had done in the middle 
of the twelfth century ; in the seventeenth century Breinond 
and Monconya. At the conimenceuient of the eighteenth 
eentnry, Paul Lncaa eaw these obelisks ; Le Maiie, Douii- 
niqne Janna, the Baron de Tott, Van Egmont, Ileymaiij 
Pocoeke, and Savary had visited tliera ; but the traveler, who 
best described them, was Norden, who gave a minute descrip- 
tion. They existed then amid the rnina of an cdifiee, made 
of marble, granite, and verd-antique, eupposed to be either 
the palace of Alexander, an edifice erected by the Ptolemies, 
or the palace of Cffisar. The oheliEkB, popularly attribiUed 
to Cleopatra, and called her needles, were, however, not 
erected by Cleopatra, but in the reign of Augu&tns, in hie 
seventh year, b.c. 24-33, reckoning the first Egyptian regnal 
year b.c. 30, ui which Cleopatra died. This appeal's from 
the inscription, found by Mr. Bixon on the bronze crab or 
Bcoipionj placed under the erect obelisk, four of which sup- 
ported it upon its base. They had been already seen, but 
not pei-feetly recognized, by tlie Baron de Tott. The fonr 
sides of the obelisk nearly faced to the points of the com- 
pass, and, from the construction of the pavement, the linea 
discovered by Mi-. Dixon show, that they had been tised aa 
gnomons. A concave dial, also, with Greek ciphers, not 
earlier than Augustns, was fonnd at the base of one of the 
Alexandrian obelisksj and presented in 1852 by Mr. J. 
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Scott Tiicter to the British Museum. There is some dis- 
crepancy between the inscriptions on the north and west 
Bides, as given bj Noi-den and others. It seeriis that tJictie 
two sides, which are tnnied toward the Mediterraneanj are 
the most deetroyed by sea-air. T!ie iuscriptions on tlie more 
perfect sides Ixave been repeatedly published by Kircber, in 
the "Description, do I'figj^te," and Ciianipollion iu his 
" Monuments." The most complete copy, however, is that 
supplied in Bnrton^a '' Eseerpta," pi. liL, which givea the 
four BJdcs, and has been collated with the others. 

The pyraididion on the first &ide lias the iullowing repre- 
Bentation : On the right side is Thothmee III., represented 
as a spliinx, seated on a pylon or pedestal, the eame as fonns 
the so-called standard, facing to the right. In both hands 
he holds a jar of wine, and the inscription on the pedestal 
ealle Imn " the powerful bull, crowned iu the city of Western 
Thebes, the son of the Sun, Tahutimes (Thotbnies)," and in 
the area is " makes a gift of wine." Before him is the god 
Ha, HelioSj or the Sub, hawk-Iieaded, wearing a disk, Beated 
on a throne, holding a dog-headed sceptre in bis rie;ht band 
and an emblem of life in hia left, lia faces to the left hand. 
Above their heads ia " Ilareraakhii [Harmachis, a form of 
HoniB, or the 6un on the horizon], the great god, lord of the 
heaven," which ia followed by "he [Harmacbie] gives all 
life to the good god, the lord of the two comitries, Men- 
kheper-ra [Thothmes III.] ." 

Each side of this obelisk is decorated with three perpen- 
dicular lines of hioroglyphe, the central one on. each side 
being that of Thothmes III., who first set np the obelisk at 
Ileliopolis. The side lines, those to the right and left, were 
added by Kameses II. of the nineteenth dynasty, the sup- 
posed Se&oatris, but how or when does not appear — probably 
they were placed upon it before it was erected ; and the 
monument may liave been left unfiniehed at tlie death of 
Tliothmes III., and completed long after by his successor, or 
the lateral hnes may have been placed on the monument 
long after its ei'cctiunj and when uprightj by placing a 
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scaffokling aromid it, on wliicli tlie masons Btood and 
worked. 

Central line. 

The Horns, the powerful bull, crowned inTVeetern Thebes, 
tlie lord of diadems, whose kingdom ia ae esteneive a.8 the 
Siin'a in Learen. Turn, the lord of Ileliopolis, the sou of 
hia race, lie has caused him to be bom, Tahutinies [Thotli- 
luesIII.]. They [the gods] made him a gi-eat abode in 
their o'^m beauty, knowing what should be, that ho should 
make his dominion esEend as the Sun for ages, the king of 
Upper and T^wer Egypt, Meii-kheper ra [Thothinea III.], 
beloved of Turn, the great god, and hie circle of tlie gods, 
giver of all life, stability, and power, like the Snn for ever. 

Jiiyht line. 

The HoruB, the powerful bull, beloved of Rn, king of 
Upper and liOwci- Kgypt, llsernmra, approved of the Sun, 
tho Sim produced by the gods, holding tlie two countries, 
Bon of the Sun, Ilamessu [11-] , beloved of Amen, the heaU' 
tifiil youth much beloved, like the disk of the sun gleaining 
from the horizon, lord of the two countries, Usermara, ap- 
proved of the Snn, son of the Snn, Itameesu [II.], beloved 
of Amen, glory of Turn, giver of life. 

Left line. 

The Horns, the powerfril bull, son of Klieper [a form of 
Ba], the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, UserraiLra,, ap- 
proved of the Sim, the golden liawk, rich in yeara, greatest 
of the powerful, .son of the Sun, Raniessu [IT-], beloved of 
Amen, he has proceeded from the hotly [of the Sun] to 
take the diadems, to be the sole lord, tlie lord of the two 
countries, Usermara, approved of the Sun, glory of Tnm, 
like the Snn. 

In this ineeription, as in the others, the last words of each 
line read, *' Griver of eternal life, like the Sun." There are 
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two liorizontal lines at the baee, titles of KaracBcs II. Tliis 
eide has, in smaller t^haracters, " King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Kherp-kheper-ra, approved of the Sun, son of the 
Sun, Uasarkan [!.]»" or else of Seti IL At least, so I ro- 
Btorc it. 
The eecund side, like the first, has : 

Central line. 

The Ilnme, rejoiejng in the crown of Upper Egypt, be- 

Irtved of the Sun^ king of Upper and Lower Egypt^ Men- 
kheper-ra, the golden hawk, dulij^hthig in power, etriker of 
the nilers of foreign lands, takinj; them, as lits father, Ra 
[the Sun] has ordered him power over all landa, his scimitar 
victorious liy the power of his hands, enlarging the frontiers 
of Egypt, Bon of the Sun^ Tiiothraea [hLL.], giver of life, 
like the Sun, lord unmortal. 

Left line. 

The Horns, the mighty bnll, beloved of Truth, king of 
Upper and Lower Egj'pt, lord of festivals of thirty years, 
like his father, Utah Tatanen, son of the Sun, Tia]nessn [IL], 
l)eloved of Amen, tlie Sun produced liini to make festivals 
in Annn [the Ileliopolis] to supply the temples, he pro- 
duced liira lord of the two countrie&, U&erinara, eon of the 
Sun, Bamessu [IL], beloved of Amen, alt health and life, 
like the Sun. 

Hight line. 

The mighty bull, eon of Tatanen, the king of Upper aad 
Lower Egvpt, Ueemiara, approved of the Sun, the lord of 
diadems, mder of Eg^-pt, ehastieer of foreign lands, son of 
the Sun, KamesKU [IT.], beloved of Amen, tlie monarcli vic- 
toi'ious by IiIg hands in every land, taking the whole of every 
land, the lord of the two countries, the son of the Sun, Ha- 
mesan [II.], beloved of Amen, life, health, and strength, 
like the Sun. 
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There is on this aide " Kberp-k!ieper-ra, approved of tho 
Sua, son of the Sun, XJasarkan [L]." 

Third side, pyramidion. as before. Thotlimea III., as a 
spbinx, to tlie riglit On a pjlon ; on the left, Tnm, seated 
on a throne^ holding sceptro and life, on tbe pedestal of 
sphinx, titles of Thothmea IIL as before. In the area ia 
'"gives a gift"of wine or milk. Above their heads, "Turn, 
lord of Heliopolia, great god, lord uf byavun;" and again, 
over tbe hing, " Tbe good god, niler of Ueliopolis, king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt^ Men-kheper-ra [Thothmea III.]." 

Ce7Urai line, 

Tlie Horns, the naigbtj bull, crowned in the Tbebaid, bas 
adorned the bouse of tbe Smi [Ra], embellishing with tho 
beauties of tlie disk of the Sun Ueliopolis, done for tbe firat 
time in ... . 

Xe/5 line. 

The Horns, tlie mighty bull, beloved of Ka, kkg of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Usermara, approved of tbe Sun, 
Sun produced by tbe gods holding the world, Eameseu [IL] 
beloved of Amen, beloved .... never was done tbe like 
.... Hehopolis, he has set up bis memorial before Atum, 
lord of two countries, Usermara, approved of tbe Sun, son 
[of tbe Sun, KameBsu IL, beloved of Amen], giver of life. 

Might line. 

The Horus, tbe mighty bull, eon of Ea [tbe Snn], the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, the golden hawk, rii!.h in 
years, greatest of the powerful, Gon of the Sun, Eamessu 
[IL], beloved of Amen .... lord of tlie two countries, 
Usermara, son of tbe Sun, Eameasu [U.], beloved of Amen, 
lUce tbe Sun. 

At the base two lines as before. There ia the same pre- 
nomen of Uasarkan L at tbe base here. 
The fourth Bide ie also uiueb mutilated, 
S 
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Central line, 

TliO Jlonifl, the mighty bull, beloved of the Sun, king of 
tJpjKir and Lower Kgjpt, Men-klieper-ra . , . . 

RiffM line^ 

TIic IToniB, the nijglity bull, beloved of Tnith, TTsermarsi, 
Inrci uf fiiBlivHls of tbirtj years, Hke bia father Vu\i, lord of 
Ti'iitli [or Tataiion], s<)n, of tlie Siin, Katucggu [II.], beloved 
of Amen, g:o<l of gods, star of the two worlds at . , . . sun 
.... housti .... in what is done lord of the two worlds, 
UiwruuiVn, approved of the Sim, &ou. of the Sun, Eame&su 
[IIJ, Wlovtjd of Amen. 

Li'ft line. 

Almost whollj illegible. 

[ . . . . UBerinajra, approved of the Sim . . . . all . . . . 
Bon nf tho Sun, Rainessu, beloved of Amen .... lord of 
tJui two couiitriea [UBerniara, approved of the Sun, son of 
tho Sun, RatnesBU IL, beloved of Amen], like the Sun. 

Itound the baee two lines, with titles of EameEea II., as 
bufuru. 

S. BlECH. 
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ToiR old, time -honomd nionuTnent wdr bom 

Whfiu tlrat niecbouic lights began to d&wn — 

When art wim hi its cnnlle ; all wns done 

Dy Httpiigth of moD — aufl jet gc&nt enila were won. 

Till) shaft np-pDiatitig to the sun, wo read . 

Ar meaut to show lut enrly Eimple creed : 

" Suii n-omhip " wan tho order of that day ; 

And time wg)« marked, where shadows roimd it lik^. 

Four tliniifiaQd ycara have passed, since it was yaiin^ 

Am) nii^cHl it« hcAd, mid for itB shadows lliii^. 

It was pKtH^tiutinl, broiiglit from for Kyeue ; 

But ft bos fn4ed. iw though bom of men ; 

The Itlunliin^ oolur of its youth has paaaedv 

Aud, Uko iUi botUmi, it is gray at last. 
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TkiH granite poem is too loag to read ; — 
But it evokes n pause — Timij'H mshing priced, 
Whirlltig its file-brands ia the Blortled air, 
Looks like one ting- of light ; — oventB were there 
That foJihioned after times : It witnessed all — 
Bleared tales of olden timea it will recall 
By its mile lieauty ; hieroglyphics, traced 
Upon itft Bucface, years leave undefacad. 
Telling the pnde of kings, the narae and iige, — 
And noOiing fuvUier shows thot opened p&g€. 

Eaiaed \>y & Idng, ita Eracofnl, taperinj height 

Stood tall jmd lair ia Egypt's Riiany light ; 

Ko p<HMn ever penned could e'er display 

Such Btra.nge adventuien aa have marked its way : 

At fiist it graced fcha '^cil^/offhe.sHn;''' 

After u tLme a higher place it won ; 

For great AngiiHtuB moved it to the sea, 

The pridt» of a commDruiol port %q be. 

Men woTshiiied it, called it a holy one ; 

It stood before their Temple of the Slih. 

And, when grown old, it, of the pii^i proclaimed 

The gloiies, for which Egypt had been famed. 

Sufih timee havti all pasfled by — upon the striuid 

It now Ilea pnme — banLud for a forejgn laad. 

It wiM twin-bom — its hrother shaft now atands 
Upon the banks of Thames ; to kindred lands — 
To young Auierioa this takes its way. 
May soft Honib winds Blong ita passafa play ; 
It yet may grace fair platajs^and m.ay see. 
For t!ifjflr6i tiine, a people who aie £ree. 
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CHATTER n. 



FEBBMASONBT OLDKEl THAN OBELiaKS ASD rTRAMIDS. 

After givin" tlieae details ctonceming the Tfiothne^ obe- 
lisJc and the Masonic sigiij;, emblems, and sj-iuhols, discovered 
thereon by Coimufluder Gorringe, Grand Master Zola, and 
Consul -Genei"al Farman, we shall endeavor to endorse these 
Masonic tokens by what Mr. and Mrs. Belzoiii thought, said, 
and wrote about nucieiit Egj'ptiaii Masonry as they saw it 
ou the walls and itioiuinjeiits. It raay not have bc9n ex- 
actly the same,, biit analogous, as may he realized by these 
colored and plahi illuatratious, representing iniiiations on 
the walls of the different Mystery Chatiihers in the spleudid 
poek-eseavated Masonic Temple, constructed by Pharaoh 
Seti I. {^Osyniandias) and hia eon, Ranieses II. (Sesostfh). 

The descjiptions that aecoinpany the illu&trationa are 
opinions Mr. and Mm. Belzoni formed during and after 
their sojoiu'n. in Egypt. As Egyptology was in its infancy, 
and little or nothing was known of hierog-lyphlc deciphering 
till about 18'25j their ideas can hardly agi"ee with Egypt- 
ology of 1880. 



) 



THE BEL20NI MAKTJSCBIPTS AITO ILLUSXEATIOKS OF FIIEE- 

MASONRY. 

DEDICATBD TO THE MASONIC DBBTHBEN UNrVEBBALLr. 

' Wisdom was never more exemplified than wlien it adopted 
the Pyrauiidic and Triangular Form of the enblime Archi- 
tecture of the HeaTcna, machined on the firm basis of Eter- 
nal Stability. 

The united Brethren iiaiversally will adopt, I hope, the 
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liis fiLmilies, elioiild separate and establisli tlieraselves at a 
certain distance from tliat of Adam, 

"Well might the afilii^'ted fratricide exclainij "^Mj' punish- 
raeiit ia j^reater than I owEi bear ! ' 

The murder of Abel wiis followed by many impoitant 
events and inventicns of neeessitj, and many tilings of seri- 
ous import to tlio Imiiian race were to be arranged preTious 
to the iii-et separation. 

From that catastropliq originated the first civil and 
moral laws, established for the general protection. And it 
was enacted that disobedienee to those lawiS and regulations 
was to be punished by death. 

It was a fearful and inomentons epoch to the family of 
Adam. Consultations were held among the chiefs, and 
great nmst have been their perplexity to invent and aiTange 
a code of signs and signals that the du-ect descent of each 
family from Adam might be known to the others in their 
future wauderiiiga over the globe. 

Independent of the general signals, the heads and chiefB 
invented private eigns, sacred among thein&elves, for a 
greater security and brotherly love. 

likewiise, each tiibe was invested witli a standard or 
banners, as a distinctive attribute, repi-esenting certain favo- 
rite aniinale, birds, etc., stuffed, and elected on a tree, to be 
either carried before them or planted in their encanipEuent. 

Civil and religions lawe, signs and fiignals^ standards and 
batiiiers, were the very first inventions of necessity. 

The serpent was the grand standai'd, attached to the 
familj' of Abel, or that of Seth, who was invested with uni- 
versal tiovcreigrity, and to whom was given the birthright of 
Cain, forfeited by the murder of Abel, and in wliose family 
the priestly and monarchical chamctera were afterward 
blended. 

In the conrse of time, as religion increased, the sei-pent 
was sanctified and adopted as the armorial and sacred em- 
blematic banner of the moiiarchic and priestly government 
united. 
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TTie mart set upon Cain and hia tribes by wbieli tliey 
were to be known to their brethi'en was, no doubt, repre- 
sented by or on their bannei^, 

Tlie serpent has ever been held by the aneienfs as tlie 
Grand Mystic Etiibleni of Paradise Lost, and was the first 
Iiieroglyphie emblematic device, and descended from Seth 
to the families of Ilam and to the kings of Egypt, to be 
traced in the tombs of that wonderful race. 

The serpent, united with other devices^ was the mystic 
emblem of the tribes of the hnman nice, and Bpread imiTer- 
eally over the known parts of the globe. 



THE BOTAL EGYPTIAN MASOKIC APRONS. 

Freemasonjy commenced from the Creation, and was es- 
tablished by the family of Seth. 

The Masonic Apron oi'iginated from the covering or 
apron of flg^-leaves, adopted by Adam and Eve after the fall, 
particularly the Mystic Api-on of Serpents, which was dedi- 
cated as a memorial to commemorate that fatal event. 

The triangular foi'in of the Koyal Egyptian Masonic 
Apron is Masoiile, astioaomic, and emblematic. 

The SUB, emblazoned in tlie corner, spreads its refulgent 
rays of Divine heat and light over the globe. 

The king is never represented in this apron alone. It 
is accompanied always with the Mystic Apron of Serpents, 
emblematic of the evil spirit, under tlio guise of the ser- 
pent, that beguiled our fair mother Eve. 

The Apron of Serpents is worn alone on State affaira, 
emblem of the Royal Dynasty and symbol of the fall. 

The Triangular Apron I consider as a royal order of the 
pjramidj to commemorate the occasion for its construction, 
etc. 

The Triangidar and Serpent Aprons are exclusively 
royal. The two aprons appear to have been worn together 
only on gi-and Masonic meetings of the hierarchy, whose 
Lodge was in t!ie sacred recesses of a royal tomb — a. solemn 
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tjpo of tliat death, denounced on tlie Irnman I'acs by tlie wil- 
ful tranegresaion of the unborn pair. 

A finer emblem eould not have been adopted to com- 
meii^orate that injstic and awf nl event entailed on their jwa- 
teritj until the final conflagration. 

Masonry may be traced in all luytliology to the remotest 
parts of the globe. 

In tlic Temples of the Sun and Moon, and in the very 
Idols of Mexico, in the Pyramids, Tombs, Babel, Stone- 
henge, and in the Solemn Groves of the Dniids. 

Jlaeonry shall be traced wherever man is found. 

Let the Masonic brctliren search, and tliey will find, that 
the Egj'ptian Masonic Key will imlock the hitherto unre- 
vealed mysteriea of Egyptian wisdono. 

THE TOMB* OF PHAKAOH OUSIEEl, KING OF BGTPT, IN THE 
VAL EE-BjIU el MALOOK, THEBES, UPPER EGYPT. 

S-llDU HISTORIC HECnUDS SlXTKB^Jff nCKDHED T^AflS PEFOUE OUK EPOCH. 

This tomb was tlie largest and the last of the tombs dis- 
covered by the sacrificed traveler, Giovani Batista Belzoni, 
in 181 8. 

The above tomb was dedicated to the Masonic Mysteries^ 
blended and united with emblems of discoveries, inventions, 
and sciences in general, progressively, as tiiey took place after 
the Creation, from which originated the many fabuloiia in- 
ventions, with wliicli mythology teems. 

Freemasonry in the earlier ages was very different from 
what is now denominated by that appellation, and, at the 
epodi of the above tomb, had attained a grandeur and siib- 
limity imknown in Europe. 

Pharaoh Onsirei, King of Egypt, is represented in the 
greater part of thia tomb, as going through the ceremonies 
of initiation into the sublime mysteries of Masonry, etc. 

Prom hieroglyphic drawings in the said tombj thei-e ap- 

* Rather Maaoaic Temple of PhnraohB Seti I. and Kameaes IL 
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pear to bo repreeentcd three distinct epoclis in the life of 
the young king. 

First, on his accession to the kingdom, we behold him 
going tbi-OTigh certain fonns and ceremonies, receiving in- 
stmctions from the liierareliy in the science and secret art 
of governing. 

Having passed his inangnration and beiTig accepted by 
the sacred order, 1 now introduce my young tuig, estab- 
lished, I hope, in all his royal prerogatives. 

BELZONI'8 ATLAS. 

Plate first repreeontB the king, seated on his throne, with 
the Mystic Apron of Sei-pente, emblem of royalty, and sjin- 
bol of the fall. 

A sceptre in his hand and incense hnming before iiim. 

Tlie first four hieroglyphics at the back of the eagles are 
Masonic* 



Plate second : The Amis of the Nation, blended with the 
name of the king's dynasty, offerings, etc. 

The spread eagle above, -with an ostrich feather in each 
claw, an eagle at each side as supporters, holding foith the 
Grand Emblem of Masonry, with armorial bearmgs, Grades 
in Maeonry, etc,, which forms the three eagles. 

Plate third: The Tloyal Name, with winged enpportera 
on each side, holding .t^^o Grand Emblem, the name oma- 

* See the trEmfilafeLOQ of these hieroglj^hB, p. 60. 
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itiented with globea and featliers, figiu-es kneeling on splen- 
did cubltiimfi. 

Plato foiirtli: Passing certaiii Mytitie Grades, etc. 

Plate nineteentli :* The High Priest, Grand Master, nr 
Iliyli Grand Master, i-epresented in a Temple, seated on a 
throne of state, supported on a platform ; around the base 
of the platform, are the Masonic liieiviglyphics, emblems of 
stability, power, etc,, eurmonnted hy winged globes, etc, a 
Serpent attached to it, emblematie of its direful influence 
over it. 

A beautiful emblematic border of serpents and globea 
cromis the whole. 

The Winged Globe is accoTinpanied by the following m- 
pcription, according to Ur. Young: 

" The sacred Father of the protecHncc powers : 
"Living, uualteirable, i^iigiimg, mitiistering." 

In the above Temple tiie lung is presented to the High 
Grand Master by one of that order ; Lis head coyered witli a 
mask representing the head of a hawk, denoting his descent, 
rank, and order, grade, etc., with ]iis right hand ^I'iping 
the right ahoulder of tlie king,, holding in his left the Ma- 
sonic Key. 

The Female at the side of the Grand Master ia one be- 
longing to tha hierarcliy, she holds tlie key -without the 
knowledge of its mysterious virtues. 

T/iut fevmUs v>ere j^emdUed to assist in certain outward 
forTTisand ce7'6nbonies, ^roGessions, etc., is clearhj evident. 

The king, having gone through the whole of the Mystic 
Science, we pass with His Majesty into the Masonic Ilatl uf 
Beauties whei-e Ills Majesty is accompanied by tlie Masonic 
Order, and receives the last and highest grade in Masonry. 

* Seo Plate IB, p. 4S. 
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THE MASOXIC KEY.* 

In this hall tlie king ia invested with the Triangular Ma- 
sonic Apron. 

In the same hall the king 13 represented in the 
act of offering costly vases of perfumed ointmoiita 
tfl the female aristocracy, tliere assembled to honor 
tlio occasion. 

Tlie kiiig is then divested of the Triangular 
and Serpent ApronSj while presenting the offer- 
ings to the females. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE LEFEL AND PERPENDICULAR, f 

Tlie Level vras first emplojed in the erection of Bahylon. 
From its discovery proceeded the word Freemason, un- 
known until some tin^e after the dispersion at Babel. 

Kimrod, the royal and mighty hunter, who with his vast 
tribes, had long been mastens of the Land of Shiaar, united 
with the royal herdsman Asshnj' and hie tribes in the 
Etronge&t bonds of friendship. Esau ivas a hunter and 
Jacob a shepherd. 

The two occupations of hnnter and sliopherd were from 
the beginning inseparable, and generally of the same family. 
The protection of the Inmtorg was necessary to guard the 
flocka against bea&ts of prey, etc. 

Niniiod and Assluir appear horn Seriptnro authority to 
have been two of tlie most powerful princes among the un- 
Bcttled nations; their occupations rendered them of tlie ut- 
most consequence to the nations round about ; for to them 
a.11 were tributary. 

The confederate princes and sheiks of tbe unsettled 
tribes and nations had long contemplated tbe necessity of a 



* See trans IfLtion, p. 50. • 

'\ ARsyrioln^j nnA CaneifOTHi tranBlations ofs Tendeiing' these EpeouI&. 
tiotiB moio probsible. 
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general separation and dispersion over the whole globe, " as 
the lands eoiild not contain the multitude." 

A convention }iad been entered into by the heada and 
eliiefs of the nations with Kimrod and Asshur, that the 
united nations should by dcgi'ccs assemble and encamp on 
tlic plains of Sliinar for an iudeiinite period, where councils 
were to be bold among tlie rulers to take into serious con- 
sideration the an-angement of tlie separation and di&pers-ion. 

Kinirod and Aesliiir undertook to eupply the nations with 
provi&ionSj cattle, beasts of burden, eta The governmenta 
of the nations tliere assembled agreeing on their part to as- 
eist in fonnding the kingdom of Babylon and Assyria foi' 
Nimrod and Assbnr, etc. And it was decreed among 
them that, after Babylon was finished, they should, before 
eeparating, assist in erecting a monument, on a scale of 
gigantic hoigbt, as a record to future generations, and to 
ooramemorate the name, descent and attribntes of each 
nation assembled tliere for the express pui-poso of a general 
dispersion of the vast multitudes of the younger branches of 
the family of Koab. 

"Iiet u& boilil UB &cit7 and a tower wlioae top majieach antahenTeu ; 
let us make ua a najme ItiBti v/& be Buaitered abroad upon the tuce at the 
whole earth. " 

These words alone prove that the plan for building the 
tower was that of the perpendicular instead of the pyrami- 
dal and tent form, which cannot appear very high, hecanee 
its height is lost in the great expanse ; and this is what dis- 
appoints the travelers at the first view of the Pyramids. 
The wonderful rapidity witli which the kingdoms had been 
. i-aised, with the aid of the level and the pei'pendieular, had 
caneed a great sensation among the rulers of the nations, 
who were each anxious to obtain this invaluable secret. 
Every sti-atagem Iiad hitherto been practised to discover it 
without effect. A few of the chiefs entered into a con- 
spiracy in order to obtain tlie knowledge of the level and 
perpendicular, but deferred it until the Tower of Babel 
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eIiouM have attained & certain lieiglit, when they would sus- 
pend their work. 

All had gone on in perfect hannonj, and all were anxious 
to evince then- zeal in this brotlierly undertaking, when, 
alaal " tiifles light as air" began to assume a form of hos- 
tility. Kone but those forming the conspiracy were aware 
of wliat was intended, yet all felt that some threatened mis- 
chief was at hand. 

Jealousy broke forth in aU its horrors, and all was 
anarphy and confusion that destroyed the well-laid plana, 
which had taken many yeai-a to arrange in regular order 
for the separation, when the royal and noble associates 
in architectiu'e and the discoverers of the gi'eatest dis- 
covery ever made in science — namely, the level and perpen- 
dicular mode of building — were obliged to flee from the 
fury of malignant jealousy, in order to retain their secret 
and their lives* 

Tliey Hod, no doubt, to the nations established by MIz- 
ralm, where such talents were sure to be received with royal 
honors. 

And to the confusion which took place at Babel are we 
indebted fur the first perpendieidar temples in Eg}^t. 

The noble associates had bought their experience dearly, 
and in order to prevent the monster jealousy from inter- 
fering with their grand secret, they consulted with the royal 
and noble of each nation, fi-om which consultation a society 
was formed of the most learned men, who were initiated 
into the seeret of the pei-pendicular, etc. 

Each royal and noble initiate kept a retinue of workers 
of his own. ifone were permitted to build who were not of 
that societyt They traveled in I'oyal style, and each nation 
they visited added its strength, stabilityj and power to that 
fraternity. 

Signs and signals were invented, bo that the initiated were 
known to each other in all lands. Those associations were 
denominated Koyal Freemasons. 

The drawings iu the tomb of Pharaoh Ousirei prove 





"O bappv, li]e«aetl is he that -witn&sseth the initijititni of the deitiea ; fpr hi 
veneialeth the sonrce of life." — EuTLIT-mEB : Jiaccka, Vi. 



The Belzoni manuiscripta say so little about the 19th Flato 
of Belzoni'e AtlaSj tliat we cannot help giving it here bj it- 
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self and saying, that it spealfB for itself, and no Mason ean 
look at the attitudes of this group of Grand Master, Guide, 
Candidate, and Assistant, -without realizing that, if there are 
Masonic inetitiatione now, there were eimilar, if not identi- 
cal ones, about four thousand yeara ago, in. the land of the 
Pharaohs, and that modem Freemasonry had its prototype 
in the Jttasonic Temple of Seti I. and Eameses H^ where 
applicjint3 were initiated as Oriental and Occidental Ma- 
sonic orders initiate now. TJiroiighout the thirteen highly 
omaraGnted niystery chamhers of the Seti and Kameses 
temple are nine different initiationE, little differing from 
those we give in this epitome. The position of the hands 
of the Grand Master here, the right liand of the guide and 
candidate, as well as tho postm-e of the assistant, look liks 
aji initiation to Bome Masonic degree. In vain will some 
Masons say theso perfoiTiiances helonged to Egyptian re- 
ligions mysteries. Xo one hut such as have not attentively 
looked at them will talk of religious rites and cerentonies, 
llie attitudes, eyes, and faces of the individuals, the signs, 
emblems, and symbols around them, indicate anything but 
religion or devotion. There is nothing hurahle, devotional, 
or prayeiful in their eoimtenanees or in their postures. The 
four or five initiatory groupings in the preceding ninth and 
tenth mystery chambers Ecem. to indicate no religion. The 
last one, whei-e the candidate comes before the Grand Master 
with raised bands, is bo well known to Masons that it needs 
no explanation. x\ny brother who will take tho trouble to 
go and eee the beautiful illnstrationB of Belzoni's discoveries 
at the Astor Library, or come and look over the series pre- 
sented to us by Mrs. Belzoni, may i-ealize that the groupings 
and their isurroimdings were purely Masonic. 



CHAPTEFw m. 



" Mnn; tbouennil pi]grlm.B of dl natiann, eta., will mcceed ns^wraind tboH rTnunidi, 
nod cfintempluUi tUeu. with utc-uiahment." — Lxhidi. 

As BO much has been diiscoTered in Egjpt, and translated 
from hieroglyphs, since Mr. and Mi's, Belzoni coneoived and 
wrote the preceding pages., wc add the following data : 
The three hieroglyphs in the mHtiuche of Kameses^ Mil- 
sonic Apron had ever attracted our 
attention. Now is the occasion fo de- 
cipher them, if po&sible. While eon- 
snlting EiigHsh, French, and German 
authorities on the subject, we found in 
the recent works of Mariette, Chabaa, 
and FIciTet, that plioue-tieally the 
tbree hieroglypha, Bounded in ancient 
Egyptian Ha,* Jifa,j; Setj},'!^ meant, 
" 77ifl ehosen of tke Sun and Tmih.''^ 
TliG first time we showed this cartouche 
to the veteran Egyptologist, Seyffarth, 
he said it waa tlie titular name of 

] HameseB the Great. The eecond time 

he saw it he pronounced it the titular 
name of Osymandias, which seemed a contradiction; but 
Mariette, in his treatise on Abydos, explains this discrepancy 
when he tells us that Kameses 11. only bore a part of the titu- 
lar name during the life of his father, Seti I., or Menephtah, 



•Jffi, god of the Shii ; \ Ma, goddees of Truth and JtiBtiee ; % Setp, 
obosen or elact, Out ol these liionosyllabic words subsequent JiAlecta 
and languages have made Enmenci, wUtih claarly sho^vEi that vowel Bounds 
change, whereas eonsaoftnt ^oiuiila r^Tnaia. Thus, cpnsonabta sj-g brides, 
and TOwalB mortar ; hence, the onnienta quIj wrote tho oonBoniinta. 
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called Os^Tnandiaa by the Greeks, and only assumed the full 
tltidar niime after Seti's death, Jlenee, we realiKe that 
Eamesea the Great, styled Seeostris by the Grct^ka, and hia 
father, Osymandias, who jointly reigned over fifty years, 
bore the same titular name, meaning, " Chosen of the Sun 
and Ma / but, phonetically and literally, it was lia-Mor 
Setp, h'Qm which was formed Rameses, ]!l(Iag.pero, in lila 
"Ilistolre Ancicrme des Peuples de TOrientj" p. 237, cor- 
roborate3 Mariette, Cliabas, and Pierret, as to the titular 
name of EameseB H. Thus did Eameses, with the three 
eouBouants, R, M^ S, the veiy frame of the ancient Egyptian 
name, reach ua f]X)m and through ancient Egyptian or Cop- 
tic, Ilebrtiw, Greek, and Latin, into which Moses, the Seventy, 
and St. Jerome, translated it from Egyptian. 

The veteran Egyptologist Seyffartli agi-eea with, me, that 
the third hleroglj-ph has not been clearly copied, but it must 
mean chosen, elect, or beloved^ in this connection. 



ps'oTE. — The word Rariuses came to ub as the name of a 
land* and ae the name of a city ; for we read in the Hosaic 
account, Gen. 47: 11: "Joseph placed hia father and breth- 
ren, and. gave them a possession in the land of Egj-pt, in. 
the best land, in the land of J^ameses, as Pharaoh had com- 
manded." "Wa& this land called after some Pharaoh, or 
was some Pharaoh called after this best land in Egypt % 

Next we find, Ex. 1 : 11; " Therefore, they did set over 
them task-raastere to afflict them with their bm'dens, and 
tliey bnilt for Pharaoh treasure-cities Pithom ^nt^RaamsesP 
As to the site of this famous treasure -city, Emgech, Cha- 
baa, and other Egyptologist^ tell ua it was bnilt by the 
Israelites, under taskmasters, in the land of Sameses, given 
tliem by Joseph. Erugseh thinks it wa& Tanis, and Chabas 
eays it was Pelusiitm. 

Again we read, Ex. 12: 37: "The children of Israel jour- 
neyed from EameMS to Succoth, about six hundred thousand 
on foot that were men, be&idea children." 

Moses gives tliis event more detailed. Num. 33:S-5: 
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"TIiGj dejiarted from 7?«mf-?cs in tlio firiBt montb^ on tlie 
fifteeritL day of thii first ^uonth ; on the inonxiw after the 
Passover the children of lerael wont out with a high hand 
ill the fiij;:ht of alJ tlie Egj-ptiana. 

'* And the children of Israel removed from Ham^ses, and 
pitched in Succoth." 

Kecent liioroglj-phic tranelations concemiTig prisoners 
nnder taskmasters during the reign of liamesee U. {Sews- 
iri-fi), who issued a. decreo forbidding his officiale to give the 
prisjonera straw to malce bricks; and bricke having been 
found lately in the country whei-e tlie Israelites dwelt, has 
awakened discussion among EgyptulogiBts and coinmenta- 
tore. Hieroglyphic translations, monuments, and ruins, may 
yet furnish clear data concermng tbo Ifiraelites^ theh' posi- 
tion in Egj-pt, and their exodns. 

Conceniing the four hieroglyphs in the Belzoni marni- 
6cript&, p, 41, I went to the venerable octogenarian Egyptol- 
ogist, Seyffarth, to ask him for his hieroglyphic key, in order 
to translate thera. lie kindly got his key, showed me the 
hierogl^-pb on the riglit,* and said it means sc-^j?tfe. Then 
he turned to the aecond^ saying it siguitiea atlas, the third 
hrain, and the fouiih sick. Hence, their meaning is sceptre^ 
atlas^ h'ain, sic7,: 

I asked whether atlas here means aneient Mount jl^a«, to 
which he answered no ; but it aignifies «//a* in tlie spine, 1 
told him then atlas here must rather have a synsbolic: sense. 
He observed "Lfitm Ji^-jnare (establish) woidd probably render 
the sense here ; but these hieroglyphs eamiot be properly 
translated, unless they stand in the original connection, where 
they were used. Next we talked about the hieroglyphs in 
tlie cartouche of the Karaeses apron. On my way home 
I thought of the connections, and came to the eonclnsiou 
that it was pai't of a charge or address to Prince Ramesee, 
who was to succeed his father, Seti L, in which connection it 



•The EgyptiaoB, like mostj Oriental raceH, wrote and read from riglit to 
left, omlttiug vowuld. 
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rationaUy means, "The eceptre establiahes or renders the 
brain sick," or, better, " The- ifceptre addles t/ie hrainP 

Another hieroglyph in tlie Belzoni MlS., p. 43, is called 
Masonin hey. Ae it ogcuts among the four just translated, 
and means hraim^ inteUtct^ etc., we may consider it as trans- 
lated. It seems to Lave been a mark of royalty in Egj-pt. 
It was considered as a symbol of un mortality. It is called 
"erMic a?j5a^(j" and Tltw- It was a eymbol in Assyria, 
Egyptj, and India. It is alao a Bymbol in high Masonic de- 
gi'ees. It has a deep esoteric meaning, which the anciients 
perceived in the ever reproductive principles of Kature. 
Some of our ficientiBts style tbe&e principles Cosmio forces,' 
some maU 3.uA female principle ; and others call them posi- 
tive and negative, especially since the power of via^neimn 
and electricity baa become better known.] 



CHAPTER rV. 




PBNTAOtTH, 13PIC OS THE BATTLE OP KADESH. 

Connected with PliHraoh Barneses IT. (Sesoatrie), fonnder 
of tlie 111 agiii fitment rock-excavated Masonic Temple, is the 
earliest epic puem extant, called Pe>ittioui\ wliiiili we eanuot 
lielp translating here from " lllatoire Ancienne des Peuplos 
de rOrient " (pp. 227-232), by G. Mafipyro,* Prof, of the 
Egyptian Language and Archeology iu the College of 
Prance. This poem ia inscribed on the walk of the Temple 
of Kamak in hieroglyphs. It Becma Rameses II. had a 
Poet Lam-eate, called Pentaoin'f who composed tliie ancient 
epic on the Battle of Kadesh^f where the Khetalf and their 
Tiuineroiia Asiatic allies lay in ambush for the youthful 
Eg^^tian king, who, Biirrouuded by hia opponents, pene- 
trated the ranks of the perverse Klieta, lie was alone, bo 
other with him, having thug advanced within sight of those 
who were beliind hlmBelf, in the midst of all the warriors of 
the perverse Ivheta and the numerous nations who aceom- 
pMiied them — the people of Aradiis, of Mysia, of Pedaea. 

* Masp4ro tells ns {pp. 231 uid 23S) the tntnelotioD into Freuob is from 
the Papyrus Raif^ aacl 3allieT by X. de TIcufo, Prof, of Ejryptolpgy in :tih« 
College at Franca, lH5ii, No doubt, Maeptro' knows about the veraioa o£ 
Pentaour by Goodwin and Luaiungton. 

I Kadeali or KodcB, a city on the river Orontee, in: Syria, 
JPerhaps of the mce of SKuflin, Sryififfi, Sn/thinnn, Gefm, who dwelled 
is A^atic ami Europeau Sojtbin, Armenia, Asi^yria, Media, AMa Minor, 
Syria, Pbenicia, and Palestine, where a city waa called after them Scytbo- 
polia, and where, according to Eerod. (B, IV., 6 and 7 ; B. L, lOfi), they 
ruled twenty-eig-hb years. Also the Khuttiaf Assyria and the Kattl of 
Germany (Tacitus : Ana. B., H., 7) may have been, of tho same stock \ bo 
may have been lloraer's Ketei&i, 
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Eaoli o£ their chariots carried three men, and they were 
united. The Pharaonic poet thus describes the deeds of 
Ilia youthful hero : " No prince was with me ! no general, no 
officer of the arehers or chaiiots. My soldiers have aban- 
doned me ; my cavaliers have fled before them, and not one 
bag remained to fight near me. Who art Thou, then 1 O 
my Fatliiir, Ammon ! Does a father forget bis son? Have 
I ever done anything without thee ? Have I not swlvanced 
and stopped at thy command ? I have not violated thy 
oi-dera. lie is great, tlie lord of Egypt, vrho overtui-ns the 
barbarians in his way! What are these Asiatics before 
thee? Ammon, enervate those infidels. Have I not made 
ionumerablo offerings to thee? I filled thy sacred temples 
with prisonera ; 1 built to thee a temple for millions of 
yearg ; I have given thee all my riches for thy magazines ; 
I have offered thee the entire world to enrich thy domain. 
.... Snrely, a miserable fate awaits any one, who oppoises 
thy designs ! Happiness to any one, who knows thee ; for 
thy deeds proceed from a heart full of love. I invoke thee, 

my Fiither, Amman ! Behold me in the midst of un- 
mei-ous nations, unknomi to me; all nations are imited 
against me, and I am alone, no other with me. My numer- 
ous soldiers have abandoned me ; none of my cavaliers 
looked toward me ; when 1 called them not one of them 
listened to my voice ; but I think Ammon is worth more to 
me than a million of soldiers, tlian a hundi-ed thousand cava- 
liers, than ft myriad of brothers or young sons, even if they 
were all united together! The work of men ia nothing; 
Amnaon will conquer and Carry the day. I accomplished 
these things by the counsel from tiiy mouth. O Ammon, 

1 have not transgressed tliy command ! Behold, I have 
rendered glory unto thee to the extremities of the earth 1 

'* The voice has resounded as far as Hermonthis. Ammon 
Hetena to my invocation ; he gives me his hand. I utter a 
cry of joy, he apeaks behind me : ' I hasten to thee, to thee, 

Eameses Meianmn I am with thee. It is I, thy 

father ! My hand is with thee, and I am worth more than 
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liiindi-eds of thousands. I am the Lord of strength^ loving 
valor. I Lave foiind a courageoiie heart, and I am eati&fied. 
My will shall be done,' 

" Like unto Month, I tliniat my ari*ows right and left, and 
overtTTrn the enemiea. I am like Baal, in his hour, before 
them. The two thousand five hundred chariots, that sur- 
round mc, are broken into pieces before my steeds, Xot 
one of them finds a haud to fight ; the heart fails in their 
breast, and fear enervates their limbs. They no longer 
know how to throw tlieir darts, and find no strength to hold 
their lances. I throw them into the waters as the crocodile 
falls into them. They are lying on their faces, one above 
the other^ and I till in the midst of them, I deaire not one 
shall look behmd liiimelf and none ehall return; he who 
falls shall not rise again. 

"Tlie prince of Ivlieta, triumphant as hs appeared, felt 
himself suddenly stopped in the midst of his victory by an 
invisible power, and recoiled, etjiick w^ith teiTor, etc., and all 
efforts wore vain. I thruBt myself among them like Month ; 
my hand devoured them in an instant ; I killed and massa- 
cred in the midst of them. They said to each other ; * Tliis 
ie not a man who is among us, it is Sntekh, the great war- 
rior ; it is Baal in person. These are not the deeds of a 
man. Alone, all alone, he repels hundreds of thousands, 
without leaders and without soldiers. Let us hasten to flee ; 
let ua save our lives, and breatlie once more the free air.*^ 
"Whoever came to fight him felt his hand gi-ow weaker ; 
they could no long;er hold either bow or lance. Seeing that 
he had reached the eroas-road, the king pursued them like a 

griffin Be fii-m ; steady your hearts, O my soldiers I 

You sec my victory, and I was all alone; it is Ammon, who 
gave me strength ; his hand is with rae. 

" He encouraged his charioteer, Menna, whom the num- 
ber of enemies filled with fear, and thmst liimsclf into 
the thickest of the fight. Six times I charged through tlie 
enemies. FinaUy his array ai-rived toward evening and 
extricated him. He assembled his generals and overwhelmed 
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them with reproat'liGB. '"Wliat will the entire world Eay, 
"wljen they leariij that yon left me alone and without a sec- 
ond 1 that not a princcj not an offleet of chariots or archer 
joined hia band to mine! I fought, I repulsed millions of 
people, I alone! Victory of Thebes and Contented Koiira 
were my grand horses ; I found them at hand, "when I was 
alone in the midst of shuddering enemies. I shall feed them 
myself every day, when I shall be in my palace ; for I foimd 
them, when I was in the midst of my enemies, with Menna, 
my charioteer, and with the officers of my hon&e, who ac- 
companied me, and were witnesses of the combat. Behold 
thofic whom I found. I returned after a victoriona stmggla, 
and struck with my sword the as&embled midtitudea." 

Kext day the battle was renewed, and the Asiatics were 
rented. The king of the Klieta sued for peace, which 
liameses granted, and triumphantly returaed to Egypt, 

" Ammon came to salute him, saying : ' Come, our beloved 
eoD, O Eameses Meiamunl' The goda gave him infinite 
periodic of eternity on the double throne of his father Atmn, 
and all the nationa were thrown under his sandals," 

Soon Kameses the Great married the Ivhetan princess, 
Ea-ma-ur-nofre {Sun — Truth — Beautiful exceedingly)^ 
daughter of Ivhetasar, Xing of Klieta, who visited Eg^'pt. 

The battle, so tersely described in this heroic poera^ is 
grandly illnstrated on the pylon and waUs of the Kameeeimi 
at Luxor, Kamak, and Ipsambul, which clearly bIiows that 
it waa considered the great event in Egj^tian history, and 
that Egypt had artists to paint and sciilpture her heroes and 
their deeds, Xo wonder the hierophant of Thebea, who 
explained the hieroglypliie inscriptions to Germanicus, a.d. 
18, said: * " That the wholo army was called forth into the 
field by iL/tamseSf one of the kings of Egj'pt, and^ under the 
auspicea of that monarch, overran all Libya^ Ethiopia, and 
in their progress subdued the Medea and Persians, the Bae- 
triana and ScythianSj with the extensive regions iuhabited 



*TaCLtaa: Ann,, B. IL, W. 
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by the Syrians, tlie Armenians, and tlieir nGighl>ors, the 
Cappadocians," etc. 

Hero wc find tho conquests of prior Eg>-pt3an Pharaohs, 
like Thothmes., Anienophis, etc., ascribed to the youthful 
KaJTieseB the Gi*eat, whose nmc imtiations are ro artistically 
illuEtrated in the rock-excavated subterranean Masonic pal- 
ace, diRCovered by Belzani, accompanied by liis faitliful 
lielpmeet, Sarah. 

Pentaour's heroic essay makes us realize, that Egypt had 
not only hiiildera of pyramiils and obelisks, hut conquerors, 
warriors, Bcholars, and poets, to reconi. and eing tiieir apo- 
theoses. Moreoverj it ehows that the ancient Eg;)'ptiana 
were a religiously inclined people, and masters in improvis- 
ing prayers ; for even their kings were expected to invoke 
the Deity before going into battle. !No pietist can say, that 
the ancient idolaters on the Kile did not know how to com- 
pose prflyere. When the umneroua pap_)Ti have been trans- 
lated, they will constitute a rich Egyptian literature in all 
branches. 

The ^'eat statesman and classic scholar, Gladstone, while 
writing his " Thne and Plane of Homer^^ perceived a point 
of coiuparison between Homer's Achilles and Pentaoui-'s 
Rameses tlie Great, and justiy thought the Greek bard 
jjinst have heard or read of the exploits of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. IJence we read, p. 107, '*of the gi'oat Egyptian 
empire of RanieBes II. and the Nineteenth Dynasty, Ilo- 
mer, or at least liellas, may, or rather must, humanly speak- 
ing, have known something, on accoimt of their relation to 
continuntal and yet more certainly to insular Greece, etc., 
.... Borae tenuis mira, some breath, at least, of the per- 
eonal renown of the Egyptian kings and warriors must have 
passed into the atmoEphere of Greece^ etc Accord- 
ing to tlie Pentaour, this monarch personally peiformed 
in the war with the ICheta such prodigies of valor as may 
fairly be deemed without example, and considered to ap- 
proximate to the fiuperlnunan. Was it the echo of these 
feats of war, or of this resounding celebration of them, that 
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TOMB OF SETI I, C03IM0NLT CALLED EELZONl'S TOMB. 

PEEnATs oui" readore would like to know what Msriette 
Bey, the collector and present directeiir of the museum at 
Cairo, says, in his " MonumenU of Upp^r Egypty^ p. 235, 
of the Tomb of Seti I., coiHmonly called l^elzoni's Tomb: 
" Thia is the iiiOiBt inagnifieeiit of all the tombs of Bab' 
el-Jloloiik ; by it& gi'andeur and the profusion of scitlpturcB 
witli whk-h it is adorned, it eclipses all otheiiij etc . ♦ , . 
The Tieitor, however, will soon perceive to what sad mutila- 
tions it has been subjected. Kmnor attributes these acta of 

Tandalism to certain explorers of Egypt, etc It is 

more correct to say, that the doseci-aciou of one of tlie most 
valuable monuments of Egypt is the work of dealers in 
antiquities, or even of the tourists themselves. The fact is 
that the latter, in their recklessness, purehase almost at any 
price relics which, after all, are simply tlie pi-op-ceds of an 
in-epflTablc wi-ong done to science. 

" Immediately on entering the tomb the visitor finds him- 

eelf actually transported into a new world, etc Even 

the gods themselves assume sti'tingc forms. Long serpents 
glide hither and thither round tbe rooms,, or stand erect 
against the doorways. Some malefactors are being decapi- 
tated, and others are precipitated into the flftmes. Well 
might a vi.sitor feel a kind of hoiTor creeping over him, 

etc The judgment of tlie sold after being separated 

from the body, and the many trials, which, it will be called 
upon to overcome by the aid only of such virtues, as it has 
evinced while on earth, constitute the subject-matter of tlie 
almost endless representatioEis, which cover the tomb from 
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the entrance to tlie extreme end of the last chambei-. The 
Bei'peata standing erect over each portal, darting out venom, 
are the guardians of the gates of heaven — -the soul cannot 
pasB itnlesB justified bj works of piety and beneToleuoe, 

"The long teste, displaj'ed over other parte of the walls, 

are magnifieent hymns, etc When once the dead has 

been adjudged worthy of life eternal, these ordeals are at an 
epd ; he becomes part of the divine essence, and hencefor- 
ward a pure spirit, he wandera over the vast regions, where 
the stars forever eliiue. Thus the tomb is only the emblem 
of the voyage of the soii! to its eternal abodti. The soid has 
no sooner left the body than we are called upon from room 
to room to witness its progress, as ]t appears before the gods 
and becomea gradually purified, until at laet, ia the gi'aad 
hall at the end of the tomb we are presented at its final 
admission into that life, which a second death Bhall never 
reach."' 

It is astonishing the rreneh. savant coidd see nothing but 
religious ceremonies and performances in the nine distinct 
initiatory meetings of candidate and raaster, and in the in- 
termediate persons, attendants, and even hoiTora, that iiave 
ever belonged to some of the Masonic initiations. To con- 
sider these attitudes of the Masonic candidate and master as 
6oul and god, must eeem strange, if not groteeque, to any 
Mfl&on wlio has gone through some of the grand trial grades 
■which include, not only allnring Venus, hut utter darkness, 
Bolitiide, tire, water, knocking in the head, and all the hor- 
rors human ingenuity has been able to devise short of real 
death- It would be maeh more rational to consider these 
ordeals and horrors as initiatory Masonic trials, through 
which the candidate hafi to pass, before he can j'each the 
grand " Hall of Beautle^^^ vrhere triumph crowns all the 
pangs and sufferings incident to some of the initiations, not 
even excepting the dark deep well within the vast Masonic 
palace, wherein was found but one real mummy and a beau- 
tifid empty alabaster earcophagus, as a reminder of real 
death. To call this a tomb is a misnomer, let who will 
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style it so. No wonder a Xew York Herald reporter ftfthed 
tlie Frciidi savant, who tried to spealc lightly about Freunia- 
&onry, "Monsieur Muriette, are you & Mason?" to which 
the savant i-cplied, "No/* and stopped Iiia raillery. Ait in- 
telligent Mason has but to glance at the attitudee of the 
Nineteenth Plate in Belzojii's Atlas, and, he most realize 
that the whole scene la a Masonic initiation, and bo with. 
thoBe that precede. 

Eelzoni named the splendid enhtorranean palace, Tomb of 
P&ainmuthis ;* but Mariette and other Egyptnlo gists have 
called it Tomb of Set! L (Ofiymandiae). Ae the cartouche 
of the apron translates : " 0/iaaen of the Sun and Truth, 
eyl]abicfllly|- lia-ma-netp (Eameaes), we tliiiik the place 
Bhould be called : Masonic Temple of Sell L and J?a- 
mese9 JI^, for wherever we find a full representation of 
Raineses the Great, whether in Lower, Middle, or Upper 
E^j'pt, he wears the Mftsonic apron, and may therefore be 
etjled the Masonic Pharaoh ^ja-/* excellence. Ko doubt, he 
figured at all the meetings in that cool and secluded epot ae 
long as he lived. Belzoni found but one mnmraj- and an 
empty alabaster sarcophagus in that elaborately adorned 
temple; there is no reason for calling it a tomb, especially 
■when we consider that Death is a requisite in Masonic initi- 
ations, and that the mummy and sai'cophagus were there 
for that purpose. 



* Psatnmuthis, of the Sfith Dynostr, reigned -fifteen years afc Saia, 603, 
B. C, whereas FBummutMg of the 2Btti Dynaaty reigned but ona year Kt 
Mendcs, 379, B.C. Aa the work nf that coIorb&I excavation must have 
Kquired Egypt's moat prosperous period and enb^rpiisG, it could not have 
been aoeumpliBhed aa late as 003 or 'A~9, B.C., and during short reigns of 
one Or fiftfliST; jeare. Only the long and glorioue rule of sixty years under 
OsyiQimdias and bis eon Sesoatiis (RaraBseB II.) suit such a heFcnlean 
tafilc. 

f ThiiB Seyffarth'n pyllabic key for tnmslafciii^ hieroglyphu has been, is, 
and win be, rendering EjyptiaiL literature motiB and mors accessible, so 
that we BkaU be able to throw lig^ht on primitive oriental hifitory, whether 

in Egypt, Asajria, Canaim, India, Arabia, etc which were all mora 

Or less connected in reinotB a^es. Ciineif orme are assiatin^ that develop- 
ment. 
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Amelia B. Edwards, In lier " Thimsand JifH^^ iip t7i-e 
N'ile^'' 1877, Speaking of a temple in Upper Egypt, says 
(p. 497), it was " coated as usual with a thin film of stucco, 
and colored with a ridine&s for whidi I know no parallel, 
except in Uie tomlj of Seti I., at Thebes, commouly knowu 
as Belzoni'a Tomb." Wb consider it incumbent on Free- 
masonry all over the world to res.tore that liallowed spot to 
its pristine design and make it tliq Mecca of a universal 
Masonic broth erliood. "We have no doubt the present Klie- 
dive, who in BO liberally incliued, will gay : " So mote it le?^ 

As there is now a movement to enable Abraliam'g long 
exiled progeny to return to Palestine and restore tke Piom- 
ised Land, why Bhould there not be a simidtaneons effort to 
reinstate the brilliant Masonic Temple, where KamcBee the 
Great was initiated four milleniums ago I Thus the Jews, 
who have been pei'secuted for two thousand ycara by Gen- 
tiles and ChristianB, and the Freemasons, who have been 
OBtraeized by Church and State, could sjTiipathize, both 
having upheld the lamp of art, GcieneCj and progress, in the 
midst of ignorance and superstition. 

The Duke of Cyprns, Eothschild, and five milllonB of 
AbrahamitGs, Zola, Grand Master of Egypt, and Dr. Fan- 
ton, of Macedonia, recently bo conspicuous concerning the 
Masouic emblems on the American obelitik, the Di-oeee, 
Grand Orient, Parsees, and especially the brethren of Ish- 
mafi],* might approach the Kliedive on the Eubject; for it 
seems, from what Mrs. Edwai-da says, that Belzoni^a mis- 
named tomb looks yet charming, and deeervea to be called 
"Hall of Seauiies" as it did, when the great explorer, Eol- 
zoni, and hia intrepid helpmeet, opened it, ISIS. 

We are sure the Prince of "Wales, Grand Master of Eng- 
land, and Premier Gladstone would back tho movement 
with all the prestige of Great Britain. Thua migM the 
torch of recent civilisation be carried into retrograded Asia 



* A powerial order, having memberB ^1 orer the g-lobs, two of wiioee 
three chiefB always tLuidu in iho orienti and one in the occideat. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EELZOKl MANUSCRIPTS, DRAWINGS, THE EANI> OP A 

MUMiMY, Etc. 

As readers may wish, to know how, when, and whei-e we 
obtained tlie jBbIzoei manuscripts, drawings, etc., we Btate 
the occasion and circimistaoces : 

During' my sojourn in Bnissels, 1S49, I lived in "Ma- 
dame Belzoni's" houee, and became her medical adviser. I 
fi-equently conversetl with her about her bufiband'g travels 
and discoveries. She was with Belzoni during his Egyptian, 
explorations, a:id wrote a graphic " Account of the Women, 
of Egypt, [Kubia, and Syria," which is very interesting, 
Bhowing, as it does, the family relations and private hfo of 
the Mahometans. She ascended and descended the isile, 
gazed at the Pyramids, and saw the mystic figures and 
hierogl^-phies on the walls of the rock-excavated palaces, 
■whose analogues, perhaps prototypes, are found at Ele- 
phanta, in India. 

Among nther pleasant recollections o£ this energetic lady, 
I cannot help mentioning the delicate manner, in. which she 
presented to me the right hand of a mummy now in the 
Brussels Museum, rainna the hand. It is considered ae the 
liand of an Egyptian queen. 

The evening before our dsparture for America she in- 
vited my wife and me to take tea with her. We went with 
great pleasure ; we were the only guests. As she had 
taken a warm mtereet in the stirring events of 1848, wq 
Conversed freely about them ; hut archeologic researches, 
■with their kindred seienees and arts, such as ethnology, 
architecture, etc., were favorite topics with her. She spoke 
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nf Mr. Gliddon, whom slic saw in Eg3"j)t ; deSCnbed her 
journey tluxjiigli tlie Holy Land oidy witli a guide ; liow 
ehe accompanied her husband during his arduoae labors; 
hut naid now she had but one dtsire, which waa to visit 
America, in order to see Niagara and the Indian Mounde, 
described by Squier and Davie, and the Central American 
ruinsj flo clearly delineated by Stephens. From such con- 
versation on tlie part of one nearly three score and ten, 
we n]ay infer that she was still young in mind. Yes, slie 
fully enjoyed and appreciated all that was going on in the 
world. TJie interest she took in human affairg had pre- 
served, as it always doeSj her bodily vigor. I saw her, win- 
ter and summer, taking out-door exercise^ which gave to her 
rohnet and well propoi'tioned frame a healthy and cheerful 
look. She was English, and earnestly desired her country's 
welfare ; but she did not think, aa her counti^men generally 
do, that there is nothing woi-tL having out of England. 

Tlma the evening had passed deliglitfnlly, and we were 
about taliing leave, when slie said, in a most winning tone 
of voice : "■ Doctor, will you do me a favor ? " " Certainly, 
Madame, I will do anything in my power for yon." " Tiien 
you will accept this hand ; I have carried it about rae for 
twenty-two years in remembrance of my Luabsnd and hia 
diecoveries," " Madame, I am the last man to deprive you 
of GO precious a relic." " But you juet said you will do any- 
thing iii your power for me. It is surely in your power to 
accept it as a memento of me." "As such, Madame, I will 
gratefully accept and keep it." So I took the hand, together 
with the wi'itings and drawings, saying : " Madame, wlU 
you do rae the favor to write something on these papers 'i " 
she seized a pen and wrote : " My Unlettered Theory,'''' 
" Madame, what use do you wish me to make of tbeee arti- 
cles?" "I give them to you, and leave then- use to your 
own discretion." We took an affectionate leave of one, who 
had seen the world, with its pleasures and disappointmente, 
and wae still willing to perform her part in the gi'cat drama. 

In 1851orlS53 Paj-liament voted to '■^ Mada^ft^ BdzonV^ 
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an annnul pension of one linnrlrGci ponnds eterHng, a tardy 
reward to a damgliter wortliy of England, and to the widow 
of an Italian, who had sacriflced hie life to advance ecienee, 
and to enrich the Britieli Museum "with rare relies of an- 
tiquity. 

Tho good ladj needed this help very mneli ; for she told 
me slie had pne,=cd twenty-two years in Erngselsj dni-ing 
wbifh she had repeatedly petitioned Parliament for a pen- 
sion, in consideration of her husband's BerviceB. To sup- 
port her&elf ehe hired a large house, and underlet tlie beet 
parts of it. When I became acquainted with hei" she lived 
on the upper floor of & house near tha ^^Jirmlevard de 
Waierloo.^^ Her only society at home were two small 
Italian greyhound&, the most intelligent aniinals I ever saw. 
Tliey not only imderstood hnman language, bnt even looks 
and insimiationfi. I often thought the next appearance in 
their sovial development would be in the shape of bright, 
intellectual children. She was luiown all over Brussels aa 

I cannot omit here a Btriking anecdote, that was related 
to me by this remarkable lady. iSnch, about, was her lan- 
guage : " In 1893 I waa in Paris; I went to bed and fell 
asleep, but was suddenly awakened by two or three very 
strong knocks at the head-board of my bed. It imme- 
diately fla&bed upon me, that something must have happened 
to my husband, who was in Africa, and on his way to Tim- 
buctoo, I saw the curtain of my bed move ; I jumped out 
of bed, thinking I perceived a human figure 5 I felt as 
though Bomethiug were gliding by me. The moon was 
shining very bright ; I fearehod tJie room, walked all around 
the bed, and looked mider it, but I saw nothing. I looked 
at my watch, it was two o'clock. I did not feel like going 
to sleep again, so I dressed myself, feeling much agitated, 
and sm-e that Belzoni was dead. I eat down, wrote the day 
and hour, the eircnmstancea under which I awoke, together 
with my feelings and impresBlona. Several months after I 
received tlie ead news, that my beloved husband had expired 
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tlie very njght and hour l^e had go decidedlv manifested 
himself to me in Pans. This wa« but a conlinnatioB of 
wliat I knew. Twenty-sis years have elapsed since that 
heartrencHug eveiitij but I recollect it as vividly as if it Lad 
occurred last night. I shall never forget it." 

Among the papers Madame Belzoni gave me is a proepee- 
tue, in French, dated 1830, with thia heading: *'■ BedicaUd 
hy speci<d j.yei'Tiiission to Jits Iloyal JligkiieBa the Duke of 
Clarencej Lord Grand Admiral^ etc.^ etG.^ afterward Wil- 
li-a-m the Fourth.}'' Its object was to annoiince a seriea of 
lithographs fi'om impiiblished original draM'ings of the great 
Egyptian tomb discovered by Belzoni in 181-5. Thia conclu- 
eively shows that Belzoni's widow succeeded in making her 
eitnation known to his royal Iiighness, before lie became 
king of England in 1830. We fiivther realize that even 
England's king knew, tliat one of hi& most deserving sub- 
jects, and thatenbject a lady, was without mean& in a strange 
country. Should not this moat inexcusable of neglects (if 
neglect it can be called) take from him the &umame, " The 
GoodKiii^?'' 

"We liave among these docTimenta some curious and inter- 
esting papers, lettei*e, and di-awings, that would be foreign 
to obelisks and Freemasonry. There are also many of the 
mystery ebambera in the Seti and Rameses Masonic temple 
we do not give in tliis epitome. 





CHAPTER Vn. 

'■Freem.KMiin.rjr tiAa bEM) of old, and win foreTer remain, tlic ftnt reqidremenb of a. lYoe- 

Fkom a historic etandpoint FreemaBonry seems the growtK 
of the world's elite in physical, intellectual, and moral eci- 
eace and progress, to which all times, tribes, nations, and 
races have furnished their quota, as may be realized by the 
fullowicg catalogue of the Masonic Alma Mater. 

Abel* (Gen. 4, 9), 4001 e.c. Abeliies are mentioned by 
St. Auguetine as a sect in Africa. They reappeared 
as a secret or Masonic society in Germany, a.d. 
174St and were quite popidar. 

Seth (Gen. i, 35), 387-i b.c, is held in high esteem, and 
considei-ed by Masons as the earliest cbantpion of 
esoteric Masoiirj'. 

J^EAL (Gen. 4, 30), according to B, Macoy> was the first 
operative Mason. 

Tubal Cain (Gren. 4, 29), 3454 b,c.j " indtntctor of eoery 
artijicer in hrass and iron" has ever been regarded 
as a primiti^^e patron of Freemaeonry. Raamah, in 
Hebrew, means ^^ the pleasant." The Masonic breth- 
ren regard her as the inventress of ihe spinning of 
wool and the weaving of doth. 

* We do not claim that secrafc of Mb^oiuc Bocietiies existed in the days 
of Abel, bnt tha.b a. sect &nd a Ma:9i>Tuc brQtberhood perpetuated his name 
by calling tbemselveH AbelUea ; also that the ABsyiian god Belaa, Bel, or 
Banl, the Cratan Abeliua, 'Celtic Bel, or AbelUo, Greet and Homaii Apollo, 
or ApcUo, were t)iit modified iiAmes at the Eebjcew Hkbbl, from which 
OUT Abel was deriTcd, 
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Enoch (Gen. 5, 24) "walked with God, and was not; 

for God took him," 3Ul7 u-r. Thie patriarcli hits 
been a mysterious persunaye in history and Mason- 
ry ; tbe books attributed to him have been much dis- 
cngeed. 
Noah (Gkn. 5, 29), 2348 b.o. Noacliidffi and Noaehitea 
are considered liig}i nameg by the members of the 
JUystic Tie. 



POSTDILUVIAN ALTTMNI 

Japhet (Gen. 10, 1) is a Maaonic personage, especiallj with 
the order of Ishmael. The European races i*egard 
him as their progenitor. 

NiMEOD (Gen. 10, 9), 2247 e.o,, " the miglity hnnter, the 
beginning of whoise kingdom was Babe], Erech^ 
Accad, and Calneh," has not been perpetuated by 
the Ma&onic Brothers; yet he must have been a 
patron of architecture in building those magnificent 
cities. 

AssHXTE (Gen. 10, 11), 9947 b.c,j who " builded Kineveh, 
the city of Rehoboth and Calah," is not mentioned in 
the Masonic annals. !N either is 

Cawaan (Gen. 10, 15), 2247 n.a., after whom Canaan and 
the Canaanites were named ; nor is hia son, 

SiDON (Gen. 10, 15), who probably founded the groat com- 
mercial emporium, Sidon ; or waa it named after 
him? Such Grand Masters should be remembered- 

pELEG (Gen. 10, 9B)j 9347 b.c, has been regarded by some 
archeologists and Masons as the architect of tbe 
Tower of Babel. He was, perhaps, the founder of 
the city of PkaUg, or Peleg, on the Euphrates, and 
progenitor of tlie Cyclopean bnilders, called Pela^gi. 
He is honorably mentioned by the Masonic craft. As 
I Peleg means division iu Hebrew, it is claimed that 

in his day the dispersion of the families and tribes 
commenced in the valley of the Euphrates. 
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JlrzRAm (Gen, 10, 6), 9347 * :b.c., Herodotus' Menes, fia- 
ures ill Masonic records. The !and of the lower Nile 
■was settled by tliis patriarch and called after ]iiin, 
Masar in hieroglyphs ; but Bubsequently the Greeka 
named it Aiyvinot; (Egypt), after a son of Eehis, 
king of Pbenicla. The Araba have ever called it 
Mlzr^ and call it bo now. 

Aerajiam (Gen. 11^ S")^ 1931 b.c., whom European and 
American Fi-eemasonrj only name in connection with 
Melciiizedek, has ever heen revered by the ancient ori- 
ental order of Ishmael. It aeems to us AbrBshain must 
have belonged to some institution like modem Free- 
maeonry, otherwise Jie would not have been &0 readily 
and kindly received hj' the king of Egj-pt, the king 
of Salem, and other magnates of Canaan. According 
to eminent Egj-ptologista the Canaanites had previa 
ougly conquered northeastern Egypt and established 
the three Dynasties o£ shepherd kings, who reigned 
from 239S to 1703, e.c. 

Mfxchizedek (Gen. 14, IS), "king of Salem and prieet of 
tlie most high God," is mentioned with reverence 
by the Masonic Fraternity. 

IgKMAEL. There is quite a powei-fnl order under the name 
of Hagar'a son. It has ramifications in most coun- 
tries of the East and West, and includes Chrietiangi, 
Mahometans, Brahmans, Jewe, and Pai'seca. Two of 
its chlefn reside in the orient, and one in the Occident. 

Job. This Arabian prince and patriarch is cited as an ex- 
emplar to higher grades of the order of Islimael. Hia 
book throws much light on the social and intellectual 
Btatus of hie period. It has induced much speculation. 



• Althoiig^h we^conBitler Seyffarth'B chronology, based on nstrononaionl 
cnlculatioua, most <x>rrect, we follow TJub'er'fi, befiELiifte it ia yet la ^ec'eral 
Que. Accarding to Seyffarth., Mfzraim cmigTated from Shiimr to Egypt 
■2783 b.Cm flJid, bcdLme stB first king. This was tbe d«te of tbe cqnfuRioii 
of lan^nge and the dwppraion of Noah's prog^eny^ wliich gpreiid to ABsyria^ 
Caoaaji, E^pt, Fbemcia, etc. 
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Joseph aJao is much revered by llie wiJenprpad onler of 
lalimaoL Eminent Egj-ptologiets claim Ciiat .Intieph 
■WAS made regent of Egypt bj Plmraoh Oftirtaseii L, 
the original SeM>gtriB, 218Gb.c. They think the name 
Zophnaih jioaticah-, trsuslated from hiei"oglyphe, sig- 
nifiea grand vizier, and is tlie same as Hebrew fontjplK 
Uvea now tlie Afghan niunlitaineers have a tribe. 
Called Kusofzii, who are considered a^ descendants 
of Joseph, through one of the *'Ten Lost Tril>o&" 
th^it H-'ttled in Afghanistan under Nebuchadnezzar, 
Sir WiUiam Jones and other philolugiKte eay the 
Afghan or Pushtoo language has much anal<^y with 
Hebrew and Chaldaic. Tlie late Hyneman believed 
freemasonry originated with Joaeph. 

EaTPTIAN MTBTEHrES.* 

These mysteries were very secret, very severe in their 
trials, and connected with the esoteric worship of the dei- 
ties of Egypt. The principal Beat of the mysteriea was at 
Memphis, the ancient capital of Lower Egypt. They were 
of two kinds — the gi'eater and the less. The former were 
devoted to Oaii-is and Serapia, the latter to Isia. The mys- 
teries of Osiris wei-e celebrated at the sntuinnal equinox, 
those of Serapis at the summer solstice, and those of lals at 
the vernal equinox. The character of the candidate was 
rigidly inquired into, and if report was imfavorahle, exclu- 
sion was certain. He wae prepared for initiation by a pe- 
riod of fasting, and by peculiar ceremonies, calculated to 
inspire him with religious awe. 

Ths Isiae mysteries would seem to he the "first degree 
among the Egyptians. The second degree consisted of the 
Mysteriea of Serapis, Of their nature we know scarcely 
anything. In the Myeteiies of Osiris, wliich completed the 



*We call fpom Mackenzie'B '^ Bo^cU Maaonia C^dapedia," pp. 189 and 
189. 
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series of Egyptian esoteric teachini^, the lesson of death and 
Tesurrection of Oeiris was symbolically conveyed; the le- 
gend of the murder and lestoration of Oeiria was displayed 
to the affiliate in a scenic manner. The legend itself was 
tliat Osirie, a wise king of Egypt, left the care of the king- 
dom to Queen Isie, and set fortli to coramunieate the secrets 
of civilization to other nations. Isis here represents Egypt, 
and Osiris the sun. During his absence his brother^ Ty- 
phon, conspired against his throne, and on the return of 
OslriB, Typlion, in the month of November, invited him to 
a banquet, where lie produced a chest (ark, paetos, or coffin) 
inlaid witlt gold, promising to give it to any person, then 
present, whose body it would fit. Osiris ]aid himself down 
in the cheat, when the lid was immediately closed, and he 
was cast into the Nile. The body of Osiris was tossed about 
by the waves, and finally east on shore at Byblos, in Fhe- 
nieia, at the foot of a tamarisk ti-ee. Isis, in lanieutatioiij 
travei'sed the whole woi'ld in searcjli of the body, which had 
been mutilated, but recovered it at last, and brought it in 
triurapli to Egj'pt, where it was committed to the tomb. 
She is variously represented as the mother, wife, and sister, 
of Osii'is, the judge and father of the world of spirits. 

Ssn I., or Oaymandias, and his son, RAMESEa 11., or S^os- 
tiis. TJteir rook-escavated Mfisonie Temple, beauti- 
fully adorned, was discovered by Belzoni, a.d. 181S. 
"We think all in this magnificent structure indicates, 
that there was the origin of modem Freemasonry; 
for the attitudes, groups, rites, cereraoniee, symbols, 
and 9igna, have a striking siinilarity both with Medi- 
eval and Modem Freemasonry. We are sorry we 
conld not give all of the myetery chambers in this 
epitome. 



CHAPTER VnL 



HOSES AND THE ISRAELITES. 



MosEB has an esoteric and esoteric Bigniticance with Free- 

masone, who mention and invoke hini in their Eites 

and high degrees. They accept Usher's ehronologv, 

1451, B.C., as the date of Lis death. Egyptologists 

differ widyly on this point ; Prof. Seyffarth clahns 

tliat Thotliines lll.y originator of the obelisk now on 

it^ way to New York, was tJio Pliaraoh bGfore whom 

Moses pleaded the deliverance of the Israelites, ahout 

1S66 B.C. This German savant bases this date on 

planetary configurations, as may be realized by his 

"Summary of Uecent Discoveriea," etc., p. 124, and 

his erudite essay, published in the Philadelphia Sun- 

dafj-Si^ool Times, May 1, 1S80. 

Bunsen, Brngachj LepsiuSj Rosellini, Wilkin&on, de Rouge, 

Chflbas, Mftspero, PieiTet, Mariette, etc., disagree with 

Sej-ffarth as to Thothtnes and the date 1S6G ; for most 

of them say Moses was born during the long joint reign 

of Seti I. and Kanieses II., and that the Exodus occurred 

under Seti II. or Menephtahj son and successor of Rameses 

n. 

Brngsch tells us in hia ^^ Ulstolre d'Sgjfpte" p. 157: "As 
Rameses II. reigned 66 years, the reign of his successor, 
under whom the Exodus oceurred, embraced 20 years ; and, 
as Moses was 80 years old at the time of the Exodus, the 
children of larael left Egypt in one of the last six years of 
Mejiephtah's reign, namely, between 1397 and 1321 b.c. If 
we admit that this Pharaoh perished in the seaj as reported 
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in the Scriptures, Moses wae born SO years before 1321, yr 
1401 B.C., the &ixtli year of Eanieaes' reign." 

We read in De Eouge's '■^ Wotiee des Monuments Egijp- 
tiens du Mttsee da Zou-mv" p. 22 : " The eircuniBtancea of 
Hebrew history can therefore only apply to the epoch when 
the family of Ramesca was on the throne. MoseSj obliged 
to flee from the anger of the kiug aftei- the murder of an 
Egyptian, suffered a long exile, because Katneses II, leigiied 



more 



than 67 years. Soon after his return, Moaes coni- 



meneed the struggle wliieh cuded. in the Exodus. This 
event, therefore, happened under the boq of Eanieees IL, 
or^ latest, during the period of ti'oubles that followed his 
reign." 

"We read in Chabas' ^''Hecherekes pour servir a VHistoim 
de la XIX. Dynasiie,'' p. 148 : " The reign of Kameses II. 

alone agi-ces with the indifipeneable conditions, etc 

"We could not assign Moses to any other period, unlsBS we 
entirely disregai-dod the Biblie ftceouut." 

Maspero, in his recent hook '^'' Histoire Anciemie dcs Peiipl-es 
^ VOnent,-^ p. 286, tells us: " It is certain that Moses took 
the Israelites out of Egypt, gave them laws, and led them 
to the frontiers of Canaan, about the reign of Eamesea 
in.," who, according to Gliddon, ia the I^ameses, Sesoslrw, 
and Osymaiidias of the Greeks, and reigned about 1565 

B,0, 

In Mariette Bey's *' Apertju de THistoire d'Egypte," p. 
121> we i-ead this significant passage : " Que Mdlse li^tmt 
»otts Hanism //!, et que Men.epht.ahf at le Pharon. de VEjMde. 
est dorenavant unfait acqiiis a la science.''^* 

Now, let ua see how these learned Egyptologists differ as 



'*""Fiba,t MoseB livod under U&mesea II., and that Menepkt&h wbs the 
PImmuh of the Exodns, ia henceforth a faut acquired to ecience." We 
need barilly iFtivte that Meaepktuh was the son of Hs^ne^e^ 11, and w.in 
nameil Seti U., after his praniifathec, Soti I., who was the OlayinjuidiaH of 
Ibe Greeks, aud that Uamesea II., Bumamed the <3rea>t, w^ the Sesoettia 
of Mbe Qr&eks ; bo that, accocding to these acoouats^ Uoeee woa bom aud 
liv^ed under the gi-eateat E^ptian kinga. 
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to the beginning of Hanioees' reign, and consequently abont 
tlic time wtit^u Mofies lived: 

Eost!llini 1T29 B.a 

Chaiitpollion , ,.. 1723 " 

Seyffarth 1693 " 

Usher _ 1577 " 

Gliddon 15C5 " 

Bi-ngscli Bey 1407 " 

Mariette Bey 1405 " 

Lepsius 13S8 " 

Bunaen , , . . . . . , , . 1353 " 

WilkinsoD ("Ancient Egyptians," B.I., pp. 52-55*) 1355 " 

Poole 12S3 " 



As these dates differ four hundred and forty-six years, it 
might be advisable to abandon Egyptian clironology till 
Pharaoli Psaminetichus I,, 686 b.c., abont whose reign diro- 
nologiats agree. If Moaee lived under Tbothoies III., 1866 
B.C., there ia a difference of 5S3 years between Seyffarth 
and Poole. 

Moses needs no date, no ehronology. The coneeption, 
primitiveness, and style of hie writing are intrinsic evi- 
dence of remote traditional antiquity, which only i-oquired a 
master mind to portray and pen it; and that master miiid 
appeared, when conditions and circuniBtaiipes were favorable, 
neither before nor after. What should we know abont those 
comparatively civilized personages, families, tiibea, and 
nations of eoutb-westem Aeia and north-ea&teni Africa, 
who for ages intermingled in the valleys of the Kuphrates, 
Tigris, Jordan, and Kile, without the Pentateuch ? "What 
should we know txjnc-eming that almost eealed peninsula, 

* Whoflver will take tliB trouble to read the cogent diKBertaticm on Moses 
and the ExoduR, by Wilkmaon. and Lord Pnidhoe, will find tlie etron^^at 
plea for placing the birth of Moses uader the joint reign of Seti I. and 
BameBca H. , &nd the Exodua undesr Soti II. , or Meoephtah, aoii and aiicces- 
ao£ of Ra4i;ese@ II. 
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called Arabia, where, for mutual protection, the l^omade 
Bedouins have cheriahed a kind of Freenmsoiiry aioee Isli- 
mael, whom they now invoke ss thej did four thousand 
years ago ? 

As we already alluded to the widely diffused order of 
Ishmael, we need say no more. 

Moses may even do without a hierotftyphie caHoiwke, 
However, ODe may yet be found and deciphered ; for E^^- 
tology is but of yesterday. Already liognistSj who searohed 
the Coptic or ancient Egyptian language, tell us Mo means 
wat&r, and nshe, samd, which correspond to the statement 
of JosephuH (Ant, B. 11., c 9, § 5), where we read: " The 
Egyptians call water ' Mo,'' and such as are saved fi-om it 
^uses ;' BO that by putting these two woi"da together they 
imposed the name (Moses) upon him." 

BrugBch Bays, in his " Ili^loire d'EfjijpU^'' (pp. 157 and 
173), Mes Or Messon means a child bom to one of the 
princes of Ethiopia under E-ameses 11. 

We read in Arabia traditions that Mo in Eg^-ptian means 
wafer and se signifiea tree. Uence, the Arabs deri\*e Moses 
from those two words, because he was fonud in tiitj water 
among trees, TJie Arabs have to this day ealleJ Sinai Jebel 
Mttsa (Mount Moaes). 

It has lately been claimed that the "Lost Trihee" settled 
in the mountains of Afghanistan. Among them is one 
called ilToosa. Linguiets think this tribe assumed the name 
of the great Jewish leader, and bore it ever since. Thus 
does language corroborate the Mosaic career. 

"VYe might adduce Diodoras Sieidus, Phdo, Oemens o£ 
Alexandria, Eusebius, and more of Josephua, hut we shall 
only add a passage from Strabo,* who lived from about CO 
B.C. to 24 A.D. : '^ Au Egyptian priest named Moses, who 
possessed a portion of the country of Lo\^'ei' Egj-pt .... 
being dissatisfied with the established institntiona there, left 
it and came to Judea with a large body of people who wor- 
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fthiped the Divinity. He deolared an*! taught, that the 
Eg)'ptl.ina and Africans entertained eiToneoits eentiments, 
in representing the Divinity under the likenees of wild 
bea&ts antl cattle of the field ; that the Greeks also were in 
error in making iuiflges of their goja after the human form, 
for God may be the one thing whieh encompasses us all, land 
and sea, which we eall heaven, or the uniireree, or the Natore 
of tilings. 

Who, then, of any understanding, would venture to form 
an image of this Deity, resenibHng anything with which we 
ai"e conversant? On tho contrary, we ought not to carve 
any images, but to Bet apart some eaered gronnd and a 
ehrine, woitliy of the Deity, and to worehip Ilim wttlLOUt 
any similitude. 

He taught, that those, who made fortunate dreame were 
to be permitted to elecp in the toinpte, wliere tliey might 
dream both for themselves and others ; that those who prac- 
tised temperance and justice, and none else, might expect 
good, or Kome gift or sign from the god from time to time. 

By such doctrine Moses persuaded a large nmltitnde of 
right-minded persons to accompany hira to the place where 
Jerusalem now stands, etc. . , , - Instead of arms, he taught 
tliat tijeir defence was in their sacred things and the Divin- 
ity, for whom he was desirous to find a settled place, prom- 
ising to the people to deliver sueh a kind of worship and 
religion as should not burden those who adopted it with 
great expense, nor moleet them with divine possessions, nor 
other absurd practices. 

Moses thus obtained their good opinion, and established 
no ordinary kind of govermnent. All the nations around 
willingly united themselves with hloij allm-ed by his dis- 
courees and promiBes." 



CHAPTER IX. 
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HIKDtT ]inrSTEIlIES. 

The ancient Itiiidus practised initiatory xitea and cere- 
monies in rock-excavated Bubterranean temples, as did the 
Egyptians in the Temple of Seti I. and Rameses II., dis- 
covered by Belzoni, 1818. James Fergiisson'8 '- Hlniori/ of 
Indian Architecture,''^ pp. 437-4i7, describes tliem ; and in 
Ilia " Mock-cut Te^ivples,''^ he gives a beautifid illustration 
(Plate No. 8) of the Salsette rock-ciit Temple. Mr. Ers- 
kine has an exhaustive description of the Bubterranean Tem- 
ple of Elepbanta in the Aeiatic JoiirnaL This renowned 
temple is in the Isle of Ghai'ipom- in the Gulf of Lorabay. 
It is 135 feet equare, IS feet high, enpported bj fom- mas- 
fiive pillars; its walls are covered with sculptures and deeo- 
rationa. Tiie western entrance to, and exit from wore only 
accessible to the initiated. Chambers for various purposes 
led out of that terapJe. It has been regarded as one of the 
most ancient structures on the globe^ and in it the Mysteries 
of India were celebrated, just as some of the Egj-ptlan 
were solemnized in the Temple of Seti and Eamesea. The 
German Indologist, Lassen, in his great y^ovk., " Indische 
AlteHhii'mskmide,'" pp. 522-53i, speaks of those colossal 
rock-excavated temples^ whose consti-uction he ascribes to 
the first ccQtnry of our era, claiming they had no connection 
with those of Egypt^ Should the Gernian eavant chance to 
hear of, or see the discoveries of Belzoni, Commander Gor- 
ringe, and Grand Master Zola, he might probably change 
his hastily conceived and espresaed opinions ; for the learned 
author of " The Royal Mason-ic Ctjclopedia^'' Mackenzie, 
prior to these recent discoveries, cqueidered the Hindu eub- 
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terranertn temples reariy cotemporancoiia with thopc of 
Egj'pt, and if tliere was any difference m age, it woiJd be 
in favor of Eg^-pt, so that he is inclined to Uunk, tliat the 
Hindus bon-owed from Egypt. As this eminent etudetit uf 
FreemaBonry lias such a giuphic deseriptlou of the Hindu 
Myetenes, p. 315, we quote: 

"The ceremony of the admission of a Brahman took 
place in a spaeioua cavern, Biich as that of Elcphanta or Sal- 
eette. The whole course comprehended fmir degrees, the 
probationer commencing at the eurly ago of eight. In this 
degree — aimlogons to the modern French rite of the adop- 
tion of a mala ehild *^the actual ceremony eonEisted only 
of an investiture in a liuen garment, and the gii-ding on of 
the sacred zennaar, or cord of three strands, nine times 
twisted- Sacritices, lustnitionB, and certain dtidicatory woi'ds 
accompanied this form, and the candidate was next commit- 
ted to the care of a Brahman, who prepai-ed him hy fasts 
and other austeritiee for tlie second degree. The second 
degree was an exa^;eration of the first, and, as in the fel- 
low-craft degree, the aspirant was made to turn his attention 
to the sciences, especially thfit of ast^'cjnomy, which in those 
dayB was identical with aetrologj'. Duly instructed in these 
main essentials, the disciple was led into a gloomy cavern, 
in which the aparrheta were to be displayt:d to him. Here 
a atrikingr similarity to the Masonic system may be fonnd: 
the three chief officei-s, or liieropbants, representing Brahma, 
Vifiiinitj and Siva, are seated in the east, west, and Boutli, atr 
tended by their respective suboniinatea.t After an invoea- 
tioTi to the sun, an oath was demanded of the aspirant to the 



• Here modem FreemasonTy admitB n simile and pr&eedent from ancient 
India. Yet Bome of the learned brotliexs now claim, that; their craft dates 
bat to yesterday, namely, 1717 a.d. ; while others arc willing to see ita 
origin in Mb.s Dark Ages and CniBodes, &s thuugli time and leepoctable Ui- 
iCSBtry were of little or no account 

+ Another odmissiOQ of analogy betweftn audieait eastern and modern 
wostem Masonry. Yet, according to Rome of out aagea, their Grafli dates 
but to 1717 A-D., or 1» the Crusades ! I 1 
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effect of implicit obedience to superiors, purity of body, and 
inTiolaWe secrecy. Water was then sprinkled overliim;* 
he was deprived of his sandals or shoes, aad was made to 
cirKmnambidate the cavern tlirice, with the sun. Suitable 
addresses were then made to hinij after wliicli he was con- 
ducted through seven ranges of caverns in utter darkness, 
and the laraentationa of Mahadeva, or the Great Goddess, 
for the loss of Siva, similar to the wailings of Isis for Osi- 
ris, f were imitated. After a number of impressive eeremo- 
nies, the initiate was Buddenly admitted into an apartment 
of dazzling li^ht, redolent with perfnme ami radiant with 
all the gorgeous beauty of the Indian clime, alike in flowers, 
perfumesj and gems. Tliis represented the Hindu Paradise 
and the acme of all earthly bli&a. Tliis ^v&s Bnpposed to 
constitute the regeneration of the candidate, and he was 
now invested with the white robe and the tiara ; a peculiar 
cross was marked on his forehead, asid the tau ero8s:|: on hia 
breast, upon wliieh he was instructed in tliG peculiar signs, 
tokens, and lectures of the order. He was presented with 
the sacred girdle, the radical black stone, the talismanic 
jewel for hia breast, and the serpent-stone, which guaran- 
teed him from the effects of poison. FinalJy, he was given 
the eacred word AUM, Bigniflcative of the creative, pre- 
servative, and destructive powers of the Trimurti^Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. "Witli this the second degree concluded. 
The third degree comprehended a total isolation in the 
forests, when eonteniplatioTi was enjoined as a duty, and 
sacrifice, together with abstinence, became & daily rite. In 
the fourth degree the Brahman was, by peculiar ceremonies, 
conjoined to the divinity and assured of future acceptance 
among the blessed/' 

Advanced Masons will realize, while perusing thia, how 



• Baptism f 

f Here the erudite LasBen mig'ht see aouie coQuectioii between Indlui 
and Egyptian rit^ and cereiaOQiefl. 

t Seven ditferent croesea iiaed in modem Freeinaaonry ; yet nothing 
dAt(:ii badi at 1 Tit ^itH l^cyotid tli& OfUfeAdcB \ 
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miipli has readied their craft from the rock-escaTatdd tem- 
ples of India, espeeiflllj from tlie eeeond BraliinAiiiiL; degree, 
whicli, surely, antedated both the Dark Ages and Crusades. 

Magi. "We cannot omit the ancient Oriental order, etyled 
Magi^ n'bo roamed for nges over the Asiatic plains, 
extending from the Jordan to the Indus, and from 
the Indian Ocean to the Caspian Sea, gazing at the 
stars, Etudying their course, and deducing therefrom 
what has been called astrt^ogy. They ha\'0 also been 
known as the Wise Men of the Eaet. They were a 
secret order, attributed tc» Zoroaster, prophet of the 
Medes and .Persians, whom Bome anc-ieitt archeolo- 
gists placed 6000 and otherB 7fK> K.c. The Paraeee, 
now in India, are tlie only survivors of that worthy 
race. They have preserved Zoroaster's pi-ecepts in 
tliB Zend Avesta, whifh they consider as Christiana 
do the Bible. They are to Asia what the Quakers 
are to Em-ope and America — -eoberj, honest, and ia- 
doetriuuB citizens. 



CHAPTER X. 



KLEUSINIAN" MYSTERIES. 



Those rites and cereraouies iu honor of the Greek Dem&- 
ier, called Ceres by the Komaiis, have ever excited the 
■world's curiosity and sharpened the acumen of critics. The 
eminent Orientalistj Lenormant, in a learned article pub- 
liiihed by that eearchiug periodical The Chtiti'mjJOi'arT/ lie- 
vieWj May, 1880, traces the J^leusliiia to the Pelasgi of 
Arcadia, to the Thrakians, of Thrakia, and to Eumoipus^ 
eon of FoseidoD and Chioue. daughter of Boreas. Wc can 
aseent to the Pelasgi, to the Thrakes. acd to Euiiioipos, 
hut Poseidon (Neptune), Cliione, and Boreaa seem rather 
mythic. Greek and liuinan authors, from Homer to Taci- 
tus and Flutareh, have written about tliat ancient institu- 
tion. Some ascribe it to Inachus, founder of ArgoSj ISOO 
E.C. ; others to Erectheus, king of Athens; but Strabo tells 
us it florished under Ceeraps, fotmder of Athens, 15D6 
B.G. Aa we only need, for oiu* purpose, "what transpired at 
the initiationfi, we diall gleaa and epitomizo sumo of the 
principal details. 

It is conceded that Eumolpoa founded the ElBnsinian 
Mysteries about 1356 e.g., that he became the first hiero- 
pbant, and tliat this office waa hereditary in hia family, 
styled EiimolpidiB, for twelve centuries. The ofiiciating 
personages consisted of 

1. A male and a female hierophant, who directed the 
initiationB. 

2. A male and a female torch-bearer, 

3. A male herald. 
Q 
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4. A male and a female altar attendant ; and nmnerooB 
minor cfficiaU. 

There wure Lesser and Grmier Mjeteriea. The Loseer 
were celebrated at Agra every year, and the Greater at Kleu- 
sis every five! years. Lenarmant thinks little is known con- 
cerning tlie irutlattons; yet the following details have been 
gathered fi-om varloug sources: Porphyry says the hiero- 
phant re]>resented Plato's Demlunjm, or Creator of the 
world ; the torch-bearer, the Sun ; the altar-mant the Moon ; 
the herald, ilermcBj or Mercury ; and the other etScials, mi- 
nor stars. 

Men, woraon, and children were admitted ; only criminals 
and outlaws were e^tduded- The e-xaniination of candidates 
was rigorous. The ancient Greeks thought tlie innocence of 
children could Conciliate the gods with the initiated adults. 
To bo initiated into the Lesser Mysteries, candidates had bo 
keep themselves pure, chaste, and unpolluted for nine days, 
after wliich they came, offered sacrifices and prayers, wear- 
ing garlands of flowers, A year after this ceremony tljey 
sacrificed a sow to Demeter, or Ceres, and were admitted as 
candidates for the Greater Mysteries. 

Crowned with mjTtle and enveloped in robes, the norieeB 
passed into the mystic teyrvple during the night. As they 
entered thia vast building they washed their hands in JioUj 
waie/\ * when they were told that they should come with a 
pare and undefiled mindj without which cleanliness of the 
body would not he acceptable. Next the holy mysteries 
were read to them from a large book,t called Petrovm, be- 
cause composed of two stones, fitly cemented together. Tlie 
priest, styled hierophant, asked them some questions, which 
they readily answered ; hymns were sung in honor of Ceres, 
while they proceeded ; soon the thunder rolled, lightning 
flashed, strange and fearful objects appeared, and the place 
Seemed to shake and he on fire ; hideous spectres glided 



* Theti€:e, probably, the JStrfy teater of the IlQinaiuHts. 
f FreemasonB cTer Imd b " Soak," and have ona now. 
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through tlie building, moaning and Bigliing ; frightful noises 
and bowlings were heard. Mysterious apparitions, repre- 
senting tlie messengers of the infernal deities, Anguish, 
Madness, Famine, Disea&Cj and Death, iiiBw around- As 
tliG trembling crowd of novices advanced amic! this fearfii) 
spectacle, repj'cscuthig the tornienta of this hfe and those of 
Tariarus, tlicy heard the solemn voice of the hierophant ex- 
plaining tliezn, and exhibiting hia symbols of supreme deity, 
which but added to tlie honore of the srene, when suddenly 
a eerene light and objects, of bliss appeai'ed, and opened an 
£hjsiinn, to the initiated Elensiniaii phalanx, who had, in a 
short time and space, experienced the miticrios of Eai-th, the 
tortures of Tartarus, and the happiness of Elyeinm. 

This initiation wnis styled auioj.>sy, a term known to ad- 
vanced Masons. "When these ceremonies were ended, the 
officiating priest uttered the word Kvnue^ which meant all 
was over, and those present coidd retire. The secrets were 
BO eacred that, if any one disclosed them, it was supposed 
that he called divine wrath on himself ; and it was unsafe 
to live in the same liouse with a wretch, that was publidy 
put to an ignominious death. 

Every good Greek citizen was expected to become a mem- 
ber of this socio- religions institution ; and the gravest charge 
against Socrates was that lie had never joined it. Herodo- 
tus informs us (B. 9, 65), that the Persians bnmed the Tem- 
ple of Eleusis, when they invaded Attica ; but it was rebuilt, 
during the adininistratioa of Pericles, by Ictinus, architect 
of the Parthenon. During the sway of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, the architect Philo added the portico of the twelve 
raagniiicent Doric cohnnns. Strabo eays the TTtystie cell of 
that Bpiondid edifice could accommodate as many persons as 
the theatre. Then and there Greece had thousands of 
operatives and mechanics, directed by the Dionysian archi- 
tects, whom we shall eoon have occasion to mention. 

Lodges and orders of our day may realize how much of 
the Eleuainlan Mysteries ia now retained in Masonic initia- 
tions. 
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The GotliB under AJaik destroyed tliia splmidiil strnctiire 

\.tt. 39(1. The cclosfial stutiie of Ceres in the i*eftt.ibiilo of 
the public libmry at Cambridge was brouglit fmni Eleiisis 
(now I^psiiin), hy E. D. C^lnrke and Mr. Cripps, ISOl. This 
lioautifiil relic of Greek art was the work of the renowned 

PI I 111) as. 

Thus, tlio inysteriGB of tho Greco-I^tin goddess of luis- 
handry had lasted abont eighfeen conturiesT when Theodo- 
eius, urged by sonic Fathers tif the Church, abolished thorn, 
under tlie plea that tliey were immoral. As they had ever 
been celebrated publicly under the supervision of the Stato, 
we must refuse credence to this imputation. This eai-ly in- 
terfeceiK-'S of the Fathers of tho Church was a shadow of 
the coming papacy and siibeerpient Inquisition agaiust free- 
thinkers and liberal associations. The imperial edict became 
later a precedent and plea for papal btdls and Inquisitorial 
tribunals. 

Archeologiets eay these mysteries, rites, and festivals of 
Ceres were derived from similar ceremonies, performed in. 
honor iff Isis in Egji>t. Tliis seems probable^ wlien we con- 
eider, that CecTOpa led a colony froni Egypt to Greece, 
founded Athens, and became ita first king. 

We devoted eo much space to this earliest and most last- 
ing European eeci-et association, that has any analogy to 
medieval or modern operative and theoretic llasomy, be- 
cause we thought it liad rites, ideas, emblems and Rynibols, 
which resembled thoae of Egypt and India ; especially th© 
ordeal of horrors, nearly identical with those of Elephanta, 
now in vogue in oriental and in some western orden-a* The 
Eleusinian order had its male grand master, wardens, and 
minor officials. True, it admitted women and children, thus 
completing the social fabric ; but it excluded erinjinals and 
outlaws. It had ita grades and initiations, with social, moral, 
and religioiia buarings^ and strictly enjoined secrets; bo that 
every order or association, formed in Em-ope or Ameiica, 
either for social, moral, or religious purposes, or mutual pro- 
tection, must point to Greece for a prototype. This gains 
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yet more force, when wo trace the Eleiisinia to the imposing 
order, that initiated Pharaohs, princes, queens, hierophants, 
priests, and magnates in the magniticejit eeclnded Masonic 
Temple, constructed hy tSt-ti I. (Osjinaiidiaa) and his son, 
Mamesea II. (Sesosti-is), which looks more like modcn: Free- 
masonrj' tlian aiijthmg history mentioriB, and of wliich every 
intelligent Mason must feel proud, when he inepects and 
Btudiea BeIzoai"'6 atlas, especially l*late 19. 

CcTEETEB. Priests of Gyhele, mother of tha gods in Crete, 
■were probably coeval with, the establishment of the 
Elensynian MyfiterieB. The initiation into this ancient 
order lasted 27 days, during which the candidate Tvafi 
confined in a cave, which reminds of the Egyptian and 
Hindoo subterranean Masonic Tenjples, It has been 
claimed, that Pythagoras belonged to this order. 



\ 



CEAPTER XL 



DIOI^SIAN MYSTERIES.* 



" Cei,eekatei> tlimiiglumt Hellas and Ionia, but chiefly at 
Athens, they were iiitrodnced from Egypt into Greece in 
honor o£ Dionysos or Bacchus, The legend of the mui'der 
of Dionysos was commemorated in their ceremoniea. In 
the outeet of theae mysteries was shown the consecration of 
the mundane eg;g, nf which all Eastern rellgiooBj from 
Japan, India, Bitrrash, and the llenenic countries, make 
inentlon. Lustration by water having taken place, the can- 
didate was crowned with a myrtle branch, iiitrodnced into 
the sacred vestibule, and clothed in the Bacred habiliments. 
He wjis then delivered to the conductor, who proclaimed in 
a loud voice, ''Depart Imfnce, all ye jyt-ofane/'^f After ex- 
hortatioHB to the candidate, enjoining fortitude and courage, 
he was led through dark caverns^ termed by Stobceus a rude 
and fearfu] march through night and darkness. Here wild 
beastg liowled, and artificially produced thunder and lightning 
prevailedj while monatrouB apparitions were from time to tinse 
shown through the gloom. These ecenes continued for three 
days and nights, after which the mystic death of Bacchus or 
Dionysoa, displayed in the person of the candidate, began to 
be enacted. The candidate was now placed ou the pastoB, 
couch, or coffin, and closely confined in a chamber where, in 
solitude, he was left to all the horrors of the situation, 
Typhooj searching for Osiris— tlie legends being the same. 



* Mackeu/.ie'H " lioj/id Musonie Q/ciopedia" p. 158. 
+ Virgil, B. VI. t " Proetil, ptoeut, eHte pfifanif " The same prodaua- 
tioQ is made duxiag tii^ Eieus^mao Jtly&teriea hy tliu hsrald. 
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■' — seeks for the ark, in wliLcli lie is ineloeed, and rends it 
into pieces by his mighty power, Ecattering the iimba upon 
the waters, upon which arise mournfui lamentations on the 
decease of tlie god. Rhea or l&ii3 then begins her search 
for the remains of Dionysos or Osiris, and iudescribable 
howhnga ensue, made by the priests and asBistants at the 
ceremony, until^ at a signal from the Ilierophant, mourning 
is changed into rejoicing — the body is found, and the candi- 
date released, amid shouta of, We have found it I — let us 
rejoice together ! The candidate was next made to descend 
into Tartarus,* or the infernal regions, and behold the bless- 
ings and happiness of the good and punishment of the 
wicked. He was then, like the modern initiat&s of Free- 
masonry, given a new vestment of white, and received 
among the number of the Epopts. By this series of trials 
he was supposed to receive regeneration, and, of course, 
public consideration and rank were the due meed of every 
individual favored enough, or courageone enough, to imdcT' 
go the ordeal." 

No doubt, these Mygteries prepared the way for the 



DIONTSIAN A110HITECTS.t 

At a very early period in the historic times of the world 
we find in existence a wandering guild of builders, conse- 
crated to Dionysos or Bacchus, They made their appear- 
ance certainly not later than 1000 b.c, and appear to have 
enjoyed particular privileges and immunities. They also 
possessed secret means of recognition, and were bound to- 
gether by special ties only Itnown. to themselves. The richer 
of this fraternity were bound to provide for their poorer 
brethj-en.J They were divided into communitiesj governed 

*Pierliapfl the deep, rock-eseavated, dark vxU in the Temple of Seti L and 
Bamesea IL was the prototype of the Dionysiaji Myateriea. 

jM&okenzi&'a "^ Ihynl Mnscnie Gyclopedia,'" p. 157. 

X TTiJB Frateroily of tLrohitedB and msaana was no Ooabt one of the 
early ordeia, eiiuilu to medisval and moders Freemasoiuy ; bocau^ 
foimded on mutual proteiition and oharity. 
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hy a Master and Wardens, and called yvvoiKiai (connected 
houses). They held a grand festival annually, and were 
held in high esteem. Their ceremonials were regarded aa 
sacred. It has bceu claimed that Solomon, at the iQstani'o 
of Hiram, King of Tyre, cniplayed them at his temple and 
palaces. Tht?y were also employed at the cotiBtnielion of 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. They had means of uiter- 
commmiieation all over the then known world, and fi*om 
them, douhtlesa, sprang the guilds of the Traveling MasonB 
known in the Mithlle Ages. 

To this ancient charitable institution, dating baclf three 
thonsand, years, onr mutual labor associations may point witli 
pride ; for to these entciprisiiig arcliitoete, employed hy 
kings and hterophants, Parlhenons, Mausoleums, and all of 
the Greek and Roman monuments owed their existence. 
Ephesus, Rhodes, Athens, Rome, Constantinople, etc., point 
to them as their beautifiere. In the PionyEian architecte 
the modern Brothera cannot help seeing theoretic aud oper- 
ative prototypes. 

Solomon is ao well known hy Preemasons, that we need not 
enlarge on his Masonic attributes. Those, who wish 
to know his career, may read hia books and eousidt 
2 Sam., Y.t 11 ; 1 K., v., vi,j vii., viii,, ix.; and 1 Chr., 
XIV., etc. Also Josephus, Eusebina, Clemens, and 
Alexander Polybistor will enlighten them on the 
career of that strange niistnre of wisdom and folly. 
His temple has ever been the theme of operative 
and theoretic Masons. Its pillai's Ja<.:hin and Boaz 
have been Masonic household words among the 
Brethren of the Magic Tie, Not only Jews and 
Christians, but Arabs have remembered Solomon. 
Freemasons have pointed to him as the first Masonic 
Grand Master. AVe suppoee, after tiie diseoveriea of 
Belzoni and Commander Gorringc, they will look 
beyond Solomon's temple to RameBes' rock -cut Tem- 
ple, recognize Ramesea II. (SeBOstris) as the first 
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Masonic Grand Master, and adopt liis &iin and ser- 
pent apron. 

IlrKAM Las ever been indiBsalobly connected with Solomon. 
We are told these two kings fonned an intellectual 
bond between commercial Tjto and religions Jerusa- 
lem. Those, who desire to know more about Hiram, 
will find it in the game cliaptei^ of 1 Kings, which 
give the career of both. The great Je^vit^h temple 
eeeras to have engaged the attention of Hiram and 
Solomon for about eeven jeara. Eut King Hiram's 
name lives now in a famous monument near the site 
of Tjre, It h 3 Bareophagus of limestone, hewji out 
of a single block twelve feet long, eight wide, and six 
high, covra-ed by a lid slightly pyramidal, and five feet 
in thickness, the whole resting on a ina&sive pedestal 
about ten feet high. A tradition, received by all 
claases and setts of that country, calJiS it " Kabr 
Uairmi " (Tomb of Iliram). The people of that re- 
gion also connect Iliram'a name with a fountain, over 
which a massive etone Etructure has been raised. It 
is not far from the ruins of Tyre, Thus has the 
name of Iliram, Solomon's friend, been perpetuated 
from the days of Tyre's grandeur. 

TItbam Auef. While Kings Solomon and Hiram are eon- 
flidered theoretic Masons, Hiram Abif may be re- 
garded as the operative Mason at the etmctui'e of the 
temple. It has been claimed, that the Dionyaian 
ai-chitects arose in, and had their main asBOciation at, 
Tyre, and that Hiram Abif was of tlieir craft. This 
distinguished Tyriau artisan is honorably mentioned 
in 1 K- vii, 13^6. Even now Freema,Bon3 Lave a 
tool named Hiram. 

AnoNiKAJkr, Solomon's treasurer and financier, waa a very 
ugefid personage in the caiTjing out Solomon's arcbi- 
tectm-al plans. 

Sacked Loiwe. We are told tbia lodge was held in the 
bowels of Mount Moriali, under the part, on which 





MYSTERIES OF THE DKUIBS. 

There were three degrees i 1. Bat-dB, or cIiaTitera. 3. 
Propiiets, or apaiers. 3. Druids, or eauetificd authorities, 
from whose judgment there was no appeal. In Albion, 
now England, there were provinces under an Arch-Dniid, 
invested with supreme autliority. Under him was a trinity 
of ministers, and twenty-five subordinates, deans, or dea- 
cons. Tlie assembly of the Druids met annually for the 
judgnient of causes and enaettucnt of ndes, and foiu' otlier 
raeetingiS took place, as near as possible to the equinoctial 
and eolstidal periods * of the year. They had secret pass- 
words, and adored i7u, the mighty llu. Initiates were 
made under the canopy of heaven, the place of meeting was 
to he unpolluted with a metal tool, and tho3e beloHgIng to 
the order were invested with a chain. The colors were 
wkite, hlue, and yreen — lights truth:, and hoj^e. Ajyasios, or 
eoffln,t was required, and the progress of the initiates was 
gradual. After severe trials he was admitted to the privi- 
leges of Druidiara. The following principles were instilled 
into tlie candidate at progressive stages : 1. That all worthy 
tilings descend from the Heaven of Heavens. 3. The soul,, 
after death, goes ioto divere other bodies; the sublimer 
minds ascend to higher orbs than om* earthy there to enjoy 

* The SionyBion Mysterisn were solemnized at the bhiiiq periods in 
Greece ) hence aoalugy between the Dioiiyi^bii and Diuidic MysterieB. 

f We find the saxae custom in the Dionyeiaa and Egyptian Myeteriee. 
la Seii'a teinple, in t>wo of the cbiLmbeia, is a pamton, so that the Oruida 
moHt hava borrowedi from the GF&eks ajid Egjptijuia, or the G-reeloa and 
Hg^ptiouB from the Druide. 
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finliounflofi fflieity. 3. Wlmtever is left with the dying, or 
ifi past upon their fmifii-eal-pvreSi is fiiirely theirs in tlie olhci' 
world. 4. Those T^^ho destroy thenieelves will go tliitlicr 
with their friends, and there ahidc with them. 5. None 
sltall receive instruction without the limits of ocr &aoix*(J 
grove ; there tho osk and mistletoe favor devotion. 0. Tlie 
oduentiun of ehiUIrfiii deuKinds the; greatest eare ; twenty 
years uf assiduous t-eachings will spfirpo suffice. 7. Tbe se- 
ci-eE& of our seieaees and arts mtist not be committed to 
writing; they must rejwse in the memory alone.* 8. Every 
soul is iumiortal, however long and variously it may traua- 
luigrate. 9. The mistletoe must never be cut but with a 
golden hill, uiid, if possihle, only in the sixth momi ; it is to 
ho gathered with a holy reverence, and^ when doposiled in 
the whiTe sagiim, must be then conveyed, upon two white 
bidls, to the place where needed. 10. The pow<ler of the 
mistletoe is salutary for women, making them fruitful. 11. 
The sBc-rifices are holy ; none but the obedient shall attend 
thera. 13. Man or woman may be sacrificed on cxtraoidi- 
nary occasions. 13. Prisoners of war are to be slain at 
times, and upon the cromlechs; or they may be burned alive 
witliin the wiekerSj in honor of tlie imitiortal gods. 14. Fu- 
ture events may lie foretold from the direction, in which The 
body falls, when seized by death, or as the same shall move 
when fallen, or as the blood may flow therefrom. 15. Stran- 
gers must have no commerce with our people, save from 
necessity; or for Eome good unto oui'selves, 16. Children 
are to be brought up separate from their pai'enta, initil tiieir 
fourteenth year ; the foundation must he laid by their 
giiostly fatliers. 17. When the world ie destroyed it must 



* Tliie seeraB to Lave been, and ia now, the ciiatom of the Bedouin AraJjB, 
whD prid« themf'clv^B oo their oml trudiUoii^. Such a c^^RtaIn has evei 
mere or less prevailed OTnong tlie Oriental races. Initiations and secrecy 
vere the order oE the day, and when tiicy did write tbey only wrote tha 
couaonanta and omittBii tlie vowela ; or hierofflypha ; bence our Celtic an- 
cestoTB Ijioiigb-t tiiat usa^e with them from the East at a. very remote 
pttritxl. 
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be by fire or by water. 18. Money lent, and not repaidj 
will be restored in the next world. 19. Every one who 
comes sluggi&lilj to the assemblj'' of onr states, and lie who 
is the last of all in attendance, eliall surely dte ! 30. The 
earth we inhabit ia not a plain, but a, globe ; and so are the 
.snn, moon, and stars liliewise. 21. All light cornea from 
the Sim ; that whicih by the moon is shed is but borrowed 
by liiin from her. 22. Our people were miglity m knowl- 
edge once. Upon the lieights of Caer Jdris, also at Cerrig 
Erudjti, and at Mjfyrion, they were nsed to meditate upon 
the heavenly bodies ; and there did they contemplate all 
natnre ; the mysteries were there taugbt imto our youth ; 
and, in tlie plains below, our wifie men saw that the wisdom 
BO gained was practised. 23. Temples are never to be 
raised irith closed walls, and they are likewise to be open to 
the skies; tbey are to be npon the plain?, or on some lofty 
height, t)iat the heavenly spheres may be the better seen ; 
and if upon the plains, then in the open air, and yet with 
trees encompassing. 24. Ko images of the gods liave we, 
but emblems only ; hence does the truncated oak symbolize 
both the firmness and the majesty of the god of gods. S5. 
Our Faids, also called Vai-em-, are the ordinary priests; the 
Euha/fes are our augnrs; the £ardi, also called Fc/fcj*, are 
our poets and chroniclers ; the Yei-yoht'eius does judge the 
law; and the Saro7iid<B instruct our youths, and also admin- 
ister justice, under tbe guidance of the Ai-clL-Driiids and 
of the Yergobretus. Such ia the order and creed of the 
Druids. 

According to onr reading of LiBtoiy, the primtTwods of 
BeUiE, or Baal, in Assyria, of Osiris, in Egypt, of Jebova, 
in Palestine, of Jupiter, in Greece and Kome, of Ahm^ 
Majsda, in Persia, of Brahroa, in India, and of Teutates, in 
Britain, were primitive mirti sodeCie^, who instructed and 
governed the primitive families and races. It little matters 
whetLier we call the menibera of those pnesthoods Jielit^^^ 
Pasto2>ho/% Zevites, CurdeSy Magi, Brahmins, or Pfttlflfi ,' 
they were comieijtcd by Bocret ties, and intereommuidcated 
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from the Indiia to the Tiber, from the Nile to the Thames. 
Hence there ever has been, is, and ever "will be Freemaeonry 

on our planet. Masonry was ever more or lees connected 
with priesthooda till alxmt the thirteenth eeiituiy of our era, 
when Masons declared themBelvefl/>e(7naurer(Freeniasons). 
Since about tliat period priesthoods have ever denoiuiced 
and persecuted Freemasom-y. 



NuMA PoMPiLros, nboTit 650 B.c, lawgiver of the Homans, 
founder of tlie College of the Pontificea (High 
Priests) of the Augurs, of the Flamena, and of the 
Vestals, and of the Temple of Janus, we consider aa 
a worthy Mason of his epoch. Ilia reconciling the 
Koraana and Sabines Bhows he was a peacemaker, 
and hia consulting Egeria in the grove indicfiteSj that 
he was somewliat of a Druid, which he may have 
ebared with the Celtic and Etrurian races then in 
Italy. All liis institutions are of a Masonic tjpe. 

pTTHAGOEAs, 550 B.C., the greatc&t Masonic figure of an- 
tiqnity, joined the CureteB, and became, no doubt, an 
initiate of the Eleuainian Mysteries. After having 
studied under Greek philosophers, he went to Egypt, 
gazed at tlie pyramids, conversed with the hiei'O' 
phanta,and was initiated into the Egyptian Mysteries 
in the rocb-excavated Temple, constructed by Sett I, 
and Rameses II., known to the Greeks as Osx^mandias 
and /Si'sostris. On. his way to India, the traveler 
stopped at Babylon, where he studied Chaldean Magic. 
In India he learned the doctrine of Metempsychosie 
from the BrahminB, who made hira one of their 
initiates in the rock-excavated Temple of Elcphanta. 
Thus versed in Greek learning, and endowed with 
Egyptian, Chaldean, and Hindoo wisdom, Pythagoras 
was fully qualified to introduce a new educational 
eurriculun]. Ilia degrees were: 1. 3fatAemaiici ; 2. 
TheoretiGi • 3. Electi. Hence, matliematicB, or the 
exact sciences, formed the basis of his pupils' educa- 
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tion. Only after having been exact were they 
allowed to. theorize; only after having been exaGt 
and theoretic were they pennitted to bo eclectic 
under the master's guidance. The city of Crotona, 
in Southern Italy, was chosen as the residence of this 
famous Brotherhood. Soon disciples flocked to it 
from all psirts of the known world, Snrrender of all 
property for the benefit of the order was one of the 
primary conditions. The fraternity was divided in 
two classes^ — Exoterics and Esoterics, whence these 
terms cajne intoour modem language. Silence^ seeresy, 
and iineoudi tion 111 obedience were cardinal principles of 
the Pythagorean Order. The great teacher and re- 
former was univerBally respected for his integrity, 
but envied by knavea, who indneed the mob of 
Crotona to burn, hie BchooL Thus, after an nnes- 
ampled success of thirty years, was this famous Order 
of Sages destroyed, and its founder died poor, 506 b.o. 
On comparison, Freemasons of our day may realize, 
that they have much in common witb the Fraternity 
of Crotona. 

Hehodotos, about 440 b.o., in his grand History of Anti- 
quity, tellfi ua much about Egj'pt, its laws, customs, 
and monuraenta. He also relates some of the con- 
versations he had with priests ; but he is very guarded 
not to tell U9 what he saw and experienced, while 
being initiated into the Egyptian Mysteries and into 
Masonry in the rock -excavated Temple of Seti I. and 
his BOH, Sesostris. As the great historian and trav- 
eler had probably been initiated into the Elensinian 
MysterieB, the Egyptian initiations seemed no novelty. 
Since Belzoni, Commander Gorringe, Grand Mas- 
ter Zola and our Consul-General Farman, have dis- 
covered such decided marks of ancient Egyptian 
Masonry, we may infer posisibilities. 

Plato, 400 b.o., it is claimed, visited the cradle of civiliza- 
tion, joined Egypt's secret order, and probably passed 
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tlie tirades, conferred in the rock-excavated T4'inple of 
8eti I. and K:inic^t's II. (Sewistris)i At thrit period 
Egypt must Imve been a strong magnetic centre, tliat 
cruiild thus attract and initiate those ancient Hjiges. 

EasENEs. About the lime of Jesus Christ jirose an order of 
tliifi name. This famouis l:irutberhoi>d was interme- 
diary Iwtwcen the ancient and medieval iVsiatic orders, 
beiiicf less priestly than its predecessors and embody- 
ing more science and pi-aetice in their daily lives. 
Jews, Assyrians, Egyptians, Arabs, Persians, and 
(rreckB joineil. On applleation, tlie candldafo had to 
resign all hla property for the common good of the 
Fraternity. The probation lasted tliree years, and 
comprised two degrees. On fidl adjiiission the can- 
diiLate received a Bpade, an apron, and a white robe. 
Tiiey lived in coiniuimitles and did not marry. Se- 
cresy was one of their eiiief tenets. Eu&ebins and 
Philo tell us they could discover no dtfferenee be- 
tween their mode of life and that of the first Clliris- 
tians. It is often claimed, that Jesus C'hrist Ijelonged 
to the Eesenean Brotherhood. Mostly scholare and 
men of distinction joined this order. The Es&eaes 
seem to have been veiy frugal and industrious men, 
and a& snvh they did not attract large numbers. 
Some authors have ascribed to the meml>ci's of tliat 
early order the writings of the Kew Testament. 
Josephus, in his ^^ Antiquities^^ has much to say about 
those simple and frugal sages. Tliere as some analogy 
between om* Maaonic orders and the Esseuean Pra- 
teraity, which only lasted during the first centuries 
of our era. The E^enes lived priacipally in Pales- 
tine and SjTia. 

YiTKLViL's, 43 E.C., who has been considered as one of the 
famous brotherhood, styled the Dionysian Architects, 
perpetuated the institution, which extended over 
Greece and Eome, and polluted to Hiram Abif as ita 
first Grand Haeterj 1000 is-c. Yitruvius served as a 
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military engineer under Julina CiBBar in Africa, 43 
B.C. He designed and constructed a temple at 
Fanum. During the reign of Augustus ho was in- 
Bpector o£ engines. In liis old age he wrote hia 
great work on architecture, entitled, ^^ De Architee- 
turd^^ which has ever been highly esteemed. It ia 
divided into ten boots, and is the only ancient treatise 
on architecture thjit reached us. Both operative and 
theoretic Masons may point to yitru¥ius with pride. 
AnGDSTUS Cesar, Bakbarub, and PoNTipg the Architectj 
23 B.C. We rejoice to be able to record three dls- 
tingiiislied ilasons, belonging to tlie opening of the 
firat century of our era. Ab previonsly mentioned, 
while Hr. Wynman. Dixon, G.E., was exiimining 
the foundation of tbe pedestal of the standing twin- 
obelisk at Alexandria, he found one of tbe braag 
crabs. Used by the Komana as supports, and on the 
\a.Yg& claw of it was this inscription in Latin, which 
■we tran&late here: 

" In the eighth year of the reign of AitgvMus G&- 
8wr (33 B.C.), BarharuSf Prefect of Egj-pt, caused 
theee obelisks to be erected by Pontius, the archi- 
tects" Since the Masonic Bigns, emblems, and eym- 
bolB, have been discovered around and under the 
pedestal of the American obelisk bj Conimandor 
Gorringe, and endorsed by Grand Master Zola and 
Consul GeneraL Farman, the question arises : "Who 
directly or indirectly ordered those obelisks to be 
raised ? Had the empei-or any direct or indirect 
share in the orderingt or wag all left to the prefect? 
or did both empei'or and prefect ebare in tbe order- 
ing of tiie work, for which the State paid nil expen- 
ses ! Moreover, who knew about and ordered those 
emblematic and symbolic stones^ that were to be 
deposited in a vault, constructed for the purpose 1 
Surely, the architect Pontius did not do all that at 
hia expense, which uiuHt Lave been considerablo- 
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Some itemized bill had to be eont to tlio imperial 
treasurer. Hence we conclude, tliat the emperor, 
prefect, niid architect, were all of the craft, and 
knew about it, which clearly proves that tlieoretic 
iind Operative Ma&onrj of eoiue kind existed ia 
the very beginning of our era. No doubt, Pontius 
belonged to the ancient craft of the Dionysian archi- 
tects, pre\'iously mentioned. 

Augustus, who was ever deeply interested in liter- 
ature, Bcience^ and art,, would delight in knowing all 
about those venerable relics, that were to perpetu- 
ate hia reign, and from Bheer emulation the prefect 
would inform himeelft fio as to give a pnnper account 
to hia master, the author of the " Au^ata.n Era.'* 
Therefore let ua henceforth honor Augustus, Barba- 
rufi, and Pontius, as high Masons of their epoch. 
Thua did Masonry flouris.h on the Kile under Ranie- 
BCB the Great, hero of Kadlsh, about 1500 e.o. and 
under the great Augustus, hero of Aetiuin, 31 b.c. 

St. Luke, about a.d. 50, the EvaiigeliBt and author of "Tha 
Acts," has been legarded by eome Masonic writers aa 
a iatric {healing) Mason, which may be due to St. 
Paul's calling bim "the beloved physician" (Col. 
iv, uy 

PmTAEcn^ about a.d. 80, we are told^ was an initiate of the 
Egyptian MyBteries. He mentions this inseriptiou 
on the Temple of Isis: "I, Isia, am all that haa 
been, that ia, or shall be, and no mortal haa ever 
unveiled me." * 

APTJLEiuB,f A.D. 150, who had been initiated into all the 
Egj'ptian mysteriea, speaks of those of Isis in the 
following way : '* The priest — all the profane being 
removed to a distance — taking hold of me by the 

* Madame Blavateki violated ^s eolemn d€>clamtioiL of the ^yption 
godd«B» by colluig her great work "Jg£s lf?iveUed," pahhaheA by Jiimea 
Boiiton, 706 Broadway, Hevr i^ock. 

f MetamorphoaiB, Book XL • 
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liand, broTiglit me into the inner recesses o£ the eanc- 
tuaiy itself, clothed in a new linen garment. Pei- 
taps, ciirioiiB reader,' jou may be eager to know 
■what was then said aud done. I wonM tell you, 
T^'e^e it la^^'ful for rae to tell you ; you should know 
it, if it were lawful for yon to hear ; but both the 
ears that heard those thinge, and the tongiie that 
told them, ■would reap the evil resnks of their rash- 
neee. Still, however, kept in sn&pense, as you prob- 
ably are with religious longing, I will not torment 
yon with long-protracted anxiety. Hear, therefore, 
"but believe what is the truth. I a^^roached the con- 
Jines of deaih^ and having trod on the threshold 
of Proseq^iine, I returned therefrom, being borne 
through all the elements. At midnight I saw the 
sun, shining with its brilliant light, and approached 
the presence of the gods beneath and the gods above, 
and stood near and worBhipcd them. Behold, I have 
i-elated to you thinga of whieh^ thongh heard by yoti, 
you must necessarily remain ignorant. It is most 
probable, that the mysteries of Isis alluded to her 
porsonifieation of Nature. In addressing Apuleius, 
flhe Bays: 'I am Nature, the parent of all things, the 
sovereign of the elements, the primary progeny of 
time.' " 

Here we fully realise, that Egypt's Mysteries, and 
with them probably her Masonry in the rock-esca- 
Tflted Temple of Scti I. aud Rameses H.^ florished 
as late as a.u. 150, when, the Konian sago penned 
this passage ; but soon societies of mutual aid and 
charity, Mysteries, aud Masonic institutions ■will van- 
ish before nnrttiem Vandals and Mahometan fana- 
tics, and dark ages supervene. 
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THE GOTHO GERMANIC AND BCANBINAVIAS MYSTERIES. 



I 



TIie?e niyeteries are so wild and ineolierent, tbat it would 
be fliffic'iilt til £,nve a eciiiL-ise idea of tlieni. TJio Ediht find 
NiMu-wjt'n- contain them. The Celts, Cimhri, and Ten- 
tones were so mixed in Central, Weetem, and Kortliem 
Europe, that theii' dklects, custonis, Jind manners assumed 
& siuiilaritj, fnom close and long intercourBe. Tliey all 
worehipeJ and celebrated their festivals in the open air, in 
groves and dismal forests. Odin or Wodcii was their Grand 
Ma&tej-, and beuaine their god. The liosicnmans borrowed 
and onihodied many of their ancestors' notions and customs, 
and mL-ied thera with oriental iduas in tlie tenets of their 
order. Xlje Sea-Kings and scalds of the Scaudinavian races 
may be considered as tlieir Grand Masters.. 
Jambuchl's, a.d, 306j who was thoroughly versed in the 
Platonic ideas as found in Chaldean, Assyrian, and 
Eleusiniaii Myfiterles, wi'ote a treatise, entitled " Egyp- 
tian Mysteries," and a " Life of Pytliagoi'as," whose 
principles he taught. Tlie works of this great writer, 
who fiorished during the reign of Constantino the 
Great (a.d. 306-337), contain many ideas, embleuis, 
and symbols^ cherished by medieval and modem 
Masons. The Rosiciiteians wannly espoused the 
dociitrines of Jamblichus, who felicitously blended 
the theones of the ancients in his wj'itinga. He 
chose Pythagoras as his model. 
AuTinisaics (about a.d. 530), the architect of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople, lived under the emperor JugtiniEin, 
I who employed luni to design, plan^ and construct St. 

Sophia. As he died a.d. 534, leaving; the great edi- 
fice unfinished, Isidorns completed it^ a.tj. 537. No 
doubt, Antheniina was one of the noble Brotherhood, 
styled the "Dlonysian Architects,'' who pointed to 
Hiram Abif as their first Grand Master^ 1013 b.c., 
and subsequently spread fron* Phenicia and A&ia 
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Minor over, the Fereian, Greek and Roman empires 
wlioee moDuments and cdiQces thej reared. From 
tiiem, as will hereafter appear, tke medieval Masonic 
associations and guDds obtained their ideas and con- 
etitutions of mntual protection and charity. 
Pope Boniface IY., a.e. 614. We read that tliis liheral 
Pontiff granted to the Maaonie guilds and corpora- 
tions a Diploma, giving them the exclusive privilege 
to erect all religious buildings and monuments, and, 
bj the saane autliOrity, made theju free from all 
local, rojal^ or miinieipal etatiTtfis,* 

This papal Diploma so elated masons, carpenters, 
and other crafts, that they associated, fomaed guilds, 
and traveled singly or in bands, in order to offer 
their services to bishops, abbots, priests, villages^ 
towns and cities, where devotional buildings might 
be needed. Wherever they passed they obtained 
hospitality. In Germany the Burschen could he 
met singly or in bands> with knapisack on their back. 
Monasteries and convents vied in giving them hos- 
pitality. This state of things went on for sevei-al 
centuries. Meanwhile the crusades engrossed the 
attention of able-bodied mechanics, whicli tended to 
diminish the guilds. Another class of men, alchem- 
ists and Koeienicians, sympathized with the giiildg^ 
and gradually all united, to which the church in 
vain took exception. Soon the intellect of the 
alchemifita and Rosicrucians was felt among the 
guilds. Also the Crusaders fonned eeeret aesocia- 
tions, each as Templars, Hospitallers, or Knights 
of St. John, Teutonic Knights, all of whom had 
affiliations, at which the church grew alarmed and 
established the Inquisition; then she called on kings 
and princes to assist her in disbanding the guilda 

* Won Eonifflc* TV. a Maaon 1" If bo, he was a noble prot-otypE to PiiiB 
TX. , who became a MaecuL in hie youth, and betiaj^QCl Masonry in blS Old 
■ge- 
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and Craaaders she had previously encouraged. The 
Tciijplars, who were the most powerful, were Baeri- 
ficed, hut witlioiit the decided effect tlmt was ex- 
pected. When Pope C'leiueut V. and Philippe le 
Bel succeeded in uiurderinf^ Grand Master Molay 
and sixty of hifl bretlircn, they thought they Iiad 
given the death-hlow to secret societies and Masonry; 
but they did not consider, that Masonry had such 
deep roots in the British Isles^ that popes and kings 
could uofc destroy it, and, if they Bu<:eeeded in de- 
etroying it on the Continent, it would spread again 
from the Britieh 
will be spreading. 



e&, as it ever has been, ig, aud 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



" K ^[Baon in n maT), vh-nBo condncit Shonld be sqiured b; strict rutltada and jiuliM to 

Lb Cellow-circatuieE.'''— Il£l.coZ. 



To realize the strength of Freemasonry in the British 
Isles any one lisig but to &can the following galaxy of emi- 
nent names from King Alfred the Great, a.d. 872, to Ilia 
Royal Highness Albeit Edward, Prince of WaleB, K.G., aa 
cited in Mackenzie's Cyclopaedia. 

A.D. 

287. St, Alban, Grand Master of Kasonry in Britain. 

597- Austin the Monk, Master of MaBonry in Britain. 

873. King Alfred the Great* 

900. Ethied, King of Mercia. ' 

924. King Atlielstan. 

926. Prince Edwin, brother of Athelfitan. 

957. St. Dnnatan, Archbiabop of Canterbury. 

1041. King Edward the ConfeseoTj and Leofric, Earl of 

Coventry. 

1066. Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Amndel and of 
Slirewfibm-y, and Gondulpb, Biehop of Rochester. 

1100. King Henry I. 

1135. Gilbert de Clare, Marqaie of Pembroke. 



* We fully realize that King Alfred accoupliRbecl thlugfl, that required 
more tian mere royalty^ when he caTreaponded with Abel, Patriarch ot 
JemBalem, who mfurmed Alired of the wretched coaditioa of the Chris- 
tiona in India, and when the English monarch sent the ^ntcrpriaing priest. 
Big^helm, who started, fulfilled his miseioQ, and rettimed safelj ; alaO 
when he sent Ohthere with a fleet to feho Hyperborean tribes and cotm- 
triee, which also met with Hnggess. See Onx "(hiffin, Progreu, atui Det- 
tiny of the Emjltali TJiti^wiije and LUeratiiTey 

Oaly Alf red.'lieing GrBnd Mftster o^ Maaonry, accotUita for the SBCCeas of 
£uch distant enterprises at that esorly peri.od. 
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1154. Tho Gmnd Master of tLe Templars, Bernard de 

Troniblaj. 
1176. Peter de Oolei-lmrch. 
1313. "William Almaine. 

1211. Pctor de Kiipibus, Bisliop of Winchester. 
1234. Geoffrey Fitz Peter. 
1273. Walter Giffard, Archbishop of York. 

Gilbert do Clare, Earl of Gloucestor. 

Ralph, Lord of Mount llermer. 
1307. Walter Stapleton, Bishop of E.xeter. 
1327. King Edward UI. 

1350. John de Spoulee, Maeter of the Gliihlim, 
1357. WilliaTn tie WyUeharn, Bishop of WineheBter. 
1375. Robert de Bambarn. 

Heury Yerele, siuTiaraed the King's Freemason. 

Simon. Langham, Abbot of Winchester. 
1377- William de Wykeham (for a second time). 
1399. Tbomas Fitz-AUen, Earl of Snn-ey. 
1413, Ileniy Chicheley, Arclibiehop of Canterbiirj. 
1443. William Wajnfleet, Biebop of WinchcBter. 
1471. Richard Baaucbamp, Biebop of Saliebury, 
1485. Kiiig Henry VII., Grand Master of the Order of St. 

John. 
1403, John Islip, Abbot of Westminster. 
1503. Sir Reginald Dray. 
1515. Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, 

1539. Tliomas Cromwell, Earl of Egeex. 

1540. John Toiichett, Lord Atidley, 

154&. Edward Seymour, Duke of SoraerBet. 
1551. John Poynet, Bishop of Winchester. 
1561. Sir Thomas Saekville. 
1567. Francis Ruesell, Earl of Bedford. 
Sir Thomas Gresham.* 



* London merchant, who bailt, at Ms own eYpensB, the Rof ol Exchange, 
about 1566, and founded tte coU*g?, called by his ntime, 1575- H$ was 
to London whafc Peter Fa.naeil waa to Boston, Stephen Girard to Phila- 
delphia, and what Peter Ooopor, Aetor, tuid Lenox have beea, to New York, 
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16T9. Charles Howard, Earl of Effingham. 
1588. George Hastrngs, Earl of Huntingdon. 
1603. King James I. 
I*j07. Inigo Jones, the architect. 
1618. William llerhert, Earl of Pembroke. 
' 1635. King Charles I. 
1630. Henrj Danvers, Earl of Danby. 
1633. Thomas Howard, Earl of Anindel. 

1635. Francis Kussell, Earl of Bedford. 

1636. Iiiigo Jones (a second time). 
1660. King Charles E. 

Henry JennjTi, Ear] of St. Albana. 
1666. Tliomas Savage, Earl Rivers. 
16T4. George Villars, Duke of Buckingham. 
1679. Hcmy Bennet, Earl of Arlington. 
1685. Sir Christopher Wren, architect of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dra), 
1695. Charles Lenox, Duke of Hichmond. 
1S98T Sh CliriEtopher Wren (a second time). 

1717. Anthony Sayer, Esqnire. 

1718. George Payne, Esquire. 

1719. J, T. BesagulierSj LL.D., F.E..S,, eavaut and natu- 

ralist, 
1790, George Payne, Esquire (a second thne). 

1721. John, Duke of Montagu. 

1722. Philip, Duke of Wharton. 

1723. Erancis Scott, Earl of Dalkeith. 
1734. Charges Lenox, Duke of Eichmond. 

1725. James Hamilton, Lord Paisley. 

1726. William O'Brien, Earl of luchiqnin. 

1727. Henry Hare, Lord Coleraine. 

1728. James King, Lord Kingston, 
1729-30. Tliomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 

1731. T. Coke, Lord Lovel, afterward Earl of Leicester. 
1733, Anthoni Brown, Vieconnt Montacute. 

1733. James Lyon, Earl of Strathmore. 

1734. John Lindsay^ Earl of Crawfurd. 
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1735. Thomas Thjnne, Viscannt Weymouth. 

1736. J<»hn ('ampbell, Earl of Loudoun.' 

1737. Edward Bligh, Etti-1 of Darnlej. 
173S. H. CryilgoB, Marf|iiift of Carnarvon. 

1739. Robert, Lord liaymond. 

1740. John Keith, Earl of Kintore. 

1741. James Douglas^ Earl of Morton. 
1743-3. John, Lord Dudley and Ward. 

1744, Thomas Lyoti^ Earl of StratUmorc and Kinghom. 

1745-0, Jatnos, Lord Craiistoun. 

1747-51. William, Lord Byron. 

1752^3. Joim Proby, Lord Caiyfefort. 

1754-6. James Brydges, Marquis of Carnarvon. 

1757-6L Sholto Douglais, Lord Aberdour. 

1763-3. Washington ShL-ley, Earl Ferrers. 

1764-6. Cadwallader, Lord Blayney. 

1767-71. Henry Soraersef,, Duke of Beaufort. 

1772-6. Robert Edward, Lord Petre. 

1777-SL George Montiigu, Dul;e of Manchester. 

1782-90. H. R. II. lleniy Frederick, Duke of Cumberland. 

1791-1S12. XL R. H. George, Priuee of Wales (George 

ly.). 

1813^2, n. R, n. AiiguBtiiB Frederick, Duke of Sussex. 

1843-89. The Earl of Zetland, K.T. 

1870-3. The Marquia of Ripon, Iv.G. 

1874. H. R. H. Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, K.G., etc. 



Men like these could not be frightened by papal anathe- 
mas or royal edicts ; even the horrors of the Inquisition were 
impotent with men whose conscience aaid : Tyranny is 
wrong ; oppose it at the risk of life, which is nothing com- 
pared with right I As ehown by the previous list of eminent 
names, the English Masons elected the Grand Master of the 
Templars Grand Master of England's Masonry in 1154; 
hence tliey would not indorse the pope^a murdering Templars, 
and brealting up their order from 1307 to 1314. Even 
Boseuet, in hia "Abrege de rilLstoire de France," says: 
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"We know not whether there was more avarice and ven- 
geance tbiin justice in that execntion." 

In tlie preceding het are kmga, princes, bishops, nobles, 
etatesmen, savante, artists, and merchants ; hence tht; thco- 
i^tie and practical were represented and acted in concert. 
Sneh fl contiuuitj of a thousand years cannot be sliown in 
any other country. We ]night trace Masonry in ScotlaDd 
from Kobert Bruce, a.d. 1314, to Albert Edward, Frince of 
Wales, 1S80, but our epitome will not admit of it. 

After such a chain of revered names invokedj from Tu- 
balcain to Joseph and Solomon, and of great men elected, 
from Hiram Abif to Sir Christopher Wren, all that may be 
needed are a few Masonic celebrities from other countries. 

t 

Absalom, Bishop of EoBchild, A society for mutual pro- 
tection against the attacks of the pirates was estab- 
lished in the Isle of Zealand, Deumark, in the eighth 
century, and lasted till the sixteenth eentniy of onr 
era. The Danish Bishop was the fonndcr of that 
useful order. 

St. Beenakd has been claimed by Brothers as a Mason, be- 
cause he composed the rules for the Templars in the 
twelfth century. Also, his exhortation to soldiers 
of ' the Temple evinces knowledge of Masonry. He 
died 1153. He defeated the deification of the Virgin 
Mary, in his day. Pius IX. achieved it. 

From the following movement of the Masonic aesoeia- 
ttons on the Continent, it will appear that the architects, 
masons, and mechanics hitherto under papal patronage 
wished to be independent. 



EfiWiH' TON Steinbach, a.d. 1375, architect of the famous 
Strasburg Cathedral, convoked a congress of the Ma- 
sonic associations and guilds at Strasburg a.d. 1375. 
We are told that thiB congress was attended by dele- 
gates from Germany, England, Italy, etc., and that 
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the operative maaotia then and there asannieJ tbe 
tifinm of Fi'CiiniciMn*^ and establiBhed now regula- 
tions for the government and guidunre of their craft 
Hence, the affix //■fe dates hack six centuries. Tins 
bold step soon attracted to the ranks of the Free- 
tnasona literati, scientiets, inventors, and eminent 
men from all grades of eoctety. Erwiu von Stein- 
bach, also the ai-cliltect of the Cathedral of Cologne, 
became the Grand Master of German Mjiaonry. He 
died A.D. 131S. To him German architects have ever 
pointed with pride ; ho was the Luther of their craft. 
Tho aichemiBts, inventors, and Hosi crucians, who 
were per*!ecnted by the IiKiuisition as magicians and 
eorc-erore, flouked to this liberal institution. "VVe can- 
not help joining with Erwln von Stemhach t]ie name 
of Ivihotep- (J''-Sc-Pfda?L {ImlMityy the tjrntat — son nf 
Fktah), architect of the monuments at Denderali, 
lately translated fraiu. hieroglyphs on those ancient 
edifices. 

TEMPLARa, A,D, ms. This order was founded in 1113 
and sanctioned by the church 1128, and waa an out- 
growth of the Crusades. Its founders were kiughts, 
who were a noble set of men for that period- Scotch 
Masonry has ever revered this name, and one of the 
principal Scotch orders has it now. II. R. XL Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, is its Grrand Master. As 
previously mentioned the famous order of Templars 
was suppressed by Philippe le Eel, at the instigation 
of Pope Clement V., 1314, and its Grand Master, 
Molay, and many of liift Brothers, were burned at the 
Btahe. The bait for these mnrdera was the wealth 
of this order, which the covetous pope and Trench 
king divided; but neither of them lived a year to 
enjoy the plunder. It ie eaid the dyinjj;^ Grand 
Master enmrnoned both before God's ti-ibunal, and 
both died within a year, 

EoBPiTALLEES, OT Kniglits of St. John, Teutonic KJiights, 
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Knights of Rhodes, Knights of Malta. "We will add 
here what the Crusades did for medieval progress 
and Masonry, of which many orders were created 
with the sanction of the church ; and their names 
exist now, more or less modified: "Different i]a- 
tions marching, camping, and fighting together, he- 
gan to lose soiiie of their national prejudices; the 
middle and lower clafises, and even noblee, princes, 
kings, and emperors, became more or leea mixed and 
aeqnauited. An internatiomd feeling of mutual 
respect sprang up, which tended toward concord. 
Xew devices and mechanisms were seen and brought 
home from the East. The queens, princesses, and 
oUier ladies who accompanied the Cnisaders, gave a 
tone of refinement that has ever since pervaded 
Enropcan idimns and manners. The knights werB 
bound by a solemn oath to protect the fair sex, and 
to rescue widows and orphans from oppression,"* 
whence the sublime idea of caring for the bereft 
widows and eliildren of departed Brothers, the 
noblest emotion that ever entered man's breast. 
HoaiCEUCiANS, Here we must not omit the Rusicmcians.j' 
who had their main strength in Germany, but had 
ramifications all over the globe. Their great learn- 
ing and erudition gave them much influence during 
the Dark Ages and medieval times. The Eosi- 
crncians liave been traced to Ornms, who, about a.d. 
46, founded an order that wore a red cross and were 
thence styled Rosicmeians. Ormus has been con- 
sidered as a convert of St. Mark, the Evangelist, 
We arc told they were joined by the learned order 
of the Esi^enes. The Knights Templars seem to have 
borrowed tlie red cross from the Eastern and West- 



* See oar " Origin, ProgTess, and Destiny of the Euglisli Lan^age and 
Literature,^' p. 210. 

fSee the able article on. this order by Charles SothertLn, 83''f in "Isia 
Unveiled," vol. n., p. 363. 
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em Rosicmeians, bo that this badge dates from a.d. 
46 to our day. We give a sliort list of the celebri- 
ties claimed by thia order: 

Aticenna, the fiimoiia Pei-sian pliysician and author of 
many leameJ works on <;hemistrj', a.D. 1O30. 

Albeetus Magxus. Tliia bishop and arcliitect wrote a 
system of symbolism cheridbed by Freemasons. He 
is also regarded as the founder of Gotliic architec- 
ture, and as the author of a new set of laws for the 
operative luasous about the time of the Straaburg 
Congress, lie died a.d. 1280. 

Paracelsus was probably the most learned of German 
Rosierueiflng, both as a pliyeician and mystic. He 
wrote nnmerons books on the medicine and chera- 
ifitry of his period. Ho was professor of Medicine 
at the University of Basle, a.d. 1526. 

KoEEKT Fludd was in Eugland what Paracelsus was in 
G-ermany, He "waa the great Rosicracian in the 
British Islea, Ilia books are on. the occidt seiences ; 
Boine critics praise them, others pronounce them 
visionary. He ftorished about a.d. IGOO. 

Battibta Porta waa the Italian representative of Rosicni- 
cianism, about 1605. He was the founder of the 
Academy of Secrets at Rome, whose meetings were 
interdicted by the pope. Yet be merely taught 
phyeieal science ; for to him we owe the camera oh- 
sGura^ tlie improvement in lenses. His treatise on 
Perspective, Botany^ Physiognomy, Optics, and Nat- 
nral Magic have ever been favorites with scholars 
and scientists. Thus had Rosicrucianisra great intel- 
lects, extending from Britain to Persia. "We might 
add otlier Rosicrncian names, but let these fiufflce. 

Benjamik Fkanxlin became an initiate of Freemasonry 
about 1730, and Grand Master of Pennsylvania, 1734. 
He was an active Mason ail his life, for he was pres- 
ent when Voltaire was initiated in France, ITTS. 

Feepekick the Geeat, King of Prussia^ waa initiated at 
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Erunewick, 1V3S, and was patroa and protector of 
the craft all liia lifo, when other sovereignB, at the 
instigation o£ the Churclij persecuted it. 

GrEORGE Washington was initiated at Frederickshiirg, 1752, 
and became Master Mason, 1753. 

General Josepu Wakren, the Bunker Hill hero, -was the 
first Grand Master of the Massachusetts Lodge, 1T(J0. 

Lessing, author of '* Nathan the Wise" and of "Fables/' 
was a Brother of the Magie Tio about 1770, He 
may he considered as the father of modern Genuan 
literature. 

Lalaitoe, the great Preneh astronomer, was an. eminent 
member of the Order of the Kine Sisters about 
1776. 

Voltaire became an initiate of the Kino Sisters in 177S, 
in the pi'eseHce of Ben. Franklin, Lalande, Count de 
Gehelin, and other celebrities. It waii a grand occa- 
sion to see the great literatus join the ancient 
Brotherhood, but the distinguished novice eiu-Wved 
Jiis initiation only about three months. 

GuBTAvus HI., K.ing of Sweden, about 1777, establifihed an 
order, with rites and emblems taken from the Tem- 
plars, Eosicmciansj and from French lodges. The 
kings of Sweden are perpetual Grand Masters of the 
craft. 

Goethe, the great German author and poet, was initiated 
ITSO, and waa an active member of the craft. 

Marshal Xellekmabn, 33^ Duke of Yalmy, wlio defeated 
the allied armies under the Duke of Brunswick, 1793. 

MESiiBB belonged to the " Ffotres Luels" about 1800. 

SwEDENHORG joined the Brotherhood at Lund, 1S06. 

De Wm Clinton, the gi'oat engineer of the Erie Canal, 
was initiated 1793, and became General Grand High 
Priest of the General Chapter of the United States, 
1816. 

Pope Pius IX. was initiated, it is said, into the mysteries of 
the Masgnic fraternity when yoimg^, but when Pope, 
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ISGj, he nddmased to Uib Ma^nk; brethren an allo- 
cution, lie might easily' have imitated his Uhistriotia 
prt'dewsBor, Boiiifacc IV., who issued that liberal 
diploma to the operative masone a tliousand years 
before; but when Piua IX. grew old his courage 
failed him, and he tried to scold the ctirnpauions of 
hia yoTitli. Tlius ihe iibiqiiitoug Masonic institution 
nuiiibured kings, liieruphants, pupos, and presidents. 



"Witli such a galaxy of great intellects, from Tubalcain to 
Sir Christopher Wren, and from Eameses the Great to 
Washington, we cannot feel Biirpri&ed, that Masonry, nnder 
various names and forms, bnt with the same Bpirit of mutual 
protL-etlon and charity, braved' time, space, persecution, fire 
and pword, o^'er six thousand years, and is now more vigor- 
ous than ever; whereas vast and powerful empires crumbled 
and vanished all fikmg its quiet and peaceful pathway. "We 
hope, after this splendid array of historic (;elebrities and 
monuments, Brethren will not feel like eayitig, that Masonry 
only dates to the Dark Agea or to the Revival of A.n. 1717, 
and is but of yesterday ; for directly and indirectly it is 
connected witli all that protobist^iry and history have 
noblest and most inspiring. Yet, since the discussion about 
the eigns, emblems, and symbola on the American obelisk 
began, WG read letters from Masons, who consciously or nn- 
coiiscionsly eeem^ to isolate Freemasonry, and give an im- 
pression, that it is rather a recent institution. If so, why 
invoke antedihivian and postdiluvian, celebrities like Seth, 
Melehizedeck, Solomon, Pythagoras, etc. ? 

The authors of some of tlie letters, tliat lately appeared in 
the Press seemed to make Masonry appear lilte §ome sliadowy 
thing, as it was when, about 173S, popes began to anathema^ 
tize and kings to proecrilie Freemasonry. Moreover, they 
give the world an impression as though ancestry, pedigree, 
and stability were of little or no consequence, and as though 
a mere upstart or parvenu was as good as a veteran. Yet, 
an individual, association, family, or nation that can stand 
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on an eminence and point to a g-lorioua past, may look to tlie 
present with pride and t-o the future witli confidence. Had 
these worthy Masons pointed to any nnmher of tlie celebri- 
ties, whom the Brethren invoice in their Masonic rites and 
ceremonies, from Enoch and Joseph to Zoroaster and Flato, 
and told their colleagues such were our iUustrioua predeces- 
BOis in antiquity and during the Middle Ages — such should 
we he now and in the future — tiiey could iitit be considered 
as Freemasonry's raagnifiers ; whereaB, in what they did tell 
them, they may justly be called rreemasonry's belittlers. 

Theee Masonic radicals mem to forget, that the Masonic 
Brethren of to-day cherish, not only the perpendicular, 
square, compaes, plummet, oblong, and even the magic 
number seven, etc., hut that they utter names and words 
which, like those tools, date to remote antirpiity. The 
kings, hierophants, and architects who planned, and the 
operative masons who reared Babel, the FyramidSj Parthe- 
uoUj etc., may not have invoked lliram, Solomon, etc., bnt 
they had analogous names of revered ancestors. The Egj'p- 
tian Brethren may not have called tlieir doorkeeper by a 
name, that had reference to the roof or foimdatiou ; yet they 
had such an officer, as may be realized by glancing at tha 
entrances of the different mystery chambers in the Seti and 
Kameses Temple, discovered by Belzoni, 1818. They, no 
doubt, had grand niasters, wardens, guides, candidates, as 
may be noticed by the groupiiigG ; their nameg may not have 
been pronounced or written like ours, but what of that?— 
the substance of the institution was there. This galaxy of 
great intellects, from Tubalcain to Franklin, conclusively 
proves that Freemasonry is not of yettterday or to-day, of 
Eg)"pt or America, but of all times and of all countries. 

To convince the Masonic fraternity that there ever has 
been a connection between ancient Oriental and modern Oc- 
cidental Masoury, we translate a passage from Eliphas Levi's 
Dogme et Jilittel de la Haute Magle^ 1361, vol. I., p. 338: 

" The definitive alliance of reason and faith will result, 
not from their absolute distinction and separation, but from 
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tUtiir mutual coctrol and fraternal concouriie. Sncli ia the 
meauinjj of the two mlmann of Kolomoirs Povch, one of 
■which is called Jachin* mid the other Boa2,f one of which 
is w/uVtf and the other lltir^: Tliey arc distinct itrid wjpa- 
rate; tlity are evuu cuutmrj- in appetii-auce; but, if Wind 
furfc att(?mpEed to unite them in bringing them togetlier, 
the arch of the temple woul<3 cnniible; fur, separate, they 
Iiare one and the same force ; united, they arc two forces, 
which destmy each other mutually/' 

This p^vci a glimpse of the emblems and symbols of the 
primitive Ma^ and Sages, whose seieuce has been called, 
after them, Mc^jic. Tlie Chaklean, Assyrian, Persian, 
Egyptian, Hindu, C'hinepc, Greek, Roman, and Celtic mag- 
nates and hicrophants shared emillar ftymhols, from the 
building of the Tower of Babel to the !Ma&onie Temple of 
New York City. The perusal of Levi's erudite work woidd 
furnish to the members of the Magic Tie new ideas toneern- 
ing their craft. 



* Th.e Hebrew of this term signifieB, " ht gf^nS etdtbHefi." 
f Th,B Eefaxew of this tonn Bignifies, ^^ Jttetmm, st/vrutCh." 



CHAPTEE XIY. 

" rreemasonry • pncelf moral uid chwitablG^ ordw.'' — Etkxkam. 

'We read Dr. Uawson'a interesting ardele on tte Drozea 
in " Isis Unveiled," vol. IT., pp. 313-315, and when we 
eomraeneed to -wi-Ite thi& epitome, we asked him the favor 
to give us an article on some other Oriental order he might 
liave seen during his tour over Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, 
and Syria. lie maj^nanimously answered the favor we 
asked 'by giving hs the f oUowmg article on " Arab Kasonry," 
which will he a valuahle adderndum to ova- long list of celeh- 
ritles, and may be novel to matiy of the Masonic Brethren. 



ARAB IHASONRT. 



" I liad been told by an Egiyptian poet and sdiolar, that 
the Arabs anciently worshiped the sun, and that their Ma- 
sonry was a relic of that cidt. This could hardly be ti-ue, 
since the enn is called she and the moon he among them, 
and no she could ever have been master in a lodge or shayk 
of a tribe. The master represents the unknown, the unseen, 
the all-powerful, and sits in the place of honor, whence he 
delivers his orders to his assistants, who are appouitfid at 
the time of the meeting. 

"The candidate is prepared — partly clothed — and after a 
Btriet examination, imder the direction of the master, ie led 
before hira, Bcreened from the assembly by a vail or sha^l 
held up by two brother);. The usual requirements as to age, 
free birth, and fi-ca will are made, and also touching his 
general knowledge of men and things, as is the case in an 
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examination for a literary degree among ue. Not & word is 
eaicj about aii_j" reltgioiig faitli or creed, not even ae to belief 
in deity. It is presumed, that all rational men have a con- 

eciiousness of a eupreine existence, whether it ie defiued in 
words or ejmboltt or not. The very word Allah (God) is an 
exotic in Arabia. The Bedawin idealizes the race, and im- 
agincB it personified into what he calls the Abrain, the Great 
Father, usually written, among us, Abrahara^ and fi'om 
whom are derived all living men, and to whom they all re- 
tui-n at death. The only world of being they know is the 
present, and the only things wortli notice are those relating 
to man. Their Masonry is, therefore, a means of Becuring 
a better life here, without any refei-ence to any other, past 
or future. The idea of the collective man— humanity — is 
very ancient, and its teachings are simple, that man was 
derived from the great source, that lie returns to the same, 
and that his duty is to make this life as important aa possi- 
ble, first for himself, which means, with the Arab, a dis- 
eharge of duty to others for the sake of its TDtnm to him- 
self. 

" The -vdW of the shayt (master) is the law of the lodge, 
but tlie will of the master muet be giiided by the ancient 
law, which is invariable and inevitable. The teachinga of 
the lodge eiiligliten the conscience and lift the neophyte 
above himself into a prevision of motives, the only sure 
guaranty of morale. The notion -"-which has grown into a 
belief — that an injury done to any member of the race, will 
reflect upon the doer of the deed, not as an accident, but aa 
a necessity of law— is a law of nature. I>earning chiefly 
through observation^ the Arab sees, in the freq^uent exorcise 
of the will of the shayk, an apparent cheek or interference 
with iJie law of natiii-e ; but experience teaches him, tlirough 
more careful observation, that the law invariably reasserts 
itgelf. 

" The Abraham is the ideal of excellence in human life, 
the type that the initiated is instructed to imitate in the 
daily walk of Hfe. 
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'' Tlie esoteric work of the lodge would be out of plaea 
here, and intelligible to only a few initiates. A general 
idea, therefore, of the objects or purposes of the lodge i-vill 
be more acceptable to the reader. The ceremony ui the 
case of a poor man ia often completed in an hour, while in 
that of a wealthy one it may continiie dm-ing parte of three 
or "five days, with agreeable interruptions in the way of 
feasts and entertaimnents, bucIi as musicj games, and rocita* 
tions of the poets. 

" The traditions of the lodge are and always have been 
oral, and there are no records in writing. The Arab looks 
upon writing as the enemy of meoiory, producing decay and 
final loss. It is difficult for us, who are trained to rely on 
books, to accept without hesitation the unwritten legends 
and traditions of the Orientals. But they say men make 
books to suit tlie hour and the interests of the passing mo- 
ment, while antiquity made tradition, in which there can be 
no mixture of present interest, except for its preservation. 

*' One of the leading tenets in the lodge is, that the bro- 
tlierliood owe to hmuanity an effort to make this life better, 
and to relieve humanity from the ills that obscure it, such 
as deceit, treachery, and ignorance, by inculcating truth, 
fidelity, aud knowledge. 

" The ceremonial is not extensive, when compared with 
ours, especially that uf the Scottish rite (A. A. S. R.), but 
it teaches in its lessons, that the noblest object in life is to 
Btrive to become worthy of a first place for duty done, al- 
ways subordinating the material to the spiritual, producing 
harmony by submission to the will of the master, who directs, 
and supervises all affairs in the lodge. The Arabs never 
were, and are not now, a nation in our sense of that term. 
Each tribe is independent of all others, alliances only ex- 
cepted. There is no government over all the tribes, nor 
%over any great number by any one person. Two or three 
are often found acting under the leadership of one sliayk, 
but only for some Bpeelfic purpose, and the alliance ends 
when that is accoiuplitiihed. So also tltere is uo grand 
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lodge. Each lodfje ii* euprenie in itself. The Maannic bro- 
tlR^rliood, tlierefure, is an aggi'egate of peljhlcs or gems, and 
is not a block of marble or granite. It is liketiect by Arab 
poets, to a necklace of goins, cii^aved with the private 
niarks of tho greatest niiuds, held tugether by the goldun 
chain of humanity. 

" Tiiere is no conirannity in the world, where charity and 
hrotherly help, in time of noed, are so sm'e as in that of the 
Bcdawin, and none, in which imposture is sooner detected 
and punished. For three days the stranger, altliougb he 
rnav he an enemy, or a murderer even, is entitled to aTid 
receives hospitality, including food, clothing, and shelter, and 
protection from harm, after which he nmst tnuie on if in 
health, jind in case of heing an enemy or an outlaw, muet 
defend himself. The grand sign is respected even on the 
battfe-field, and there are many traditions of its use in sav- 
ing the lives of noted persons. 

" There is no Masonic literature in Arabia beyond the 
walls of the coast cities, and there is no true Masonry in 
those cities. The ritual, tho whole framework of tho eraft 
in the cities, has become Eiiropeftnized more or less, accord- 
ing to the locality, as having been the abode of merchants 
and others from Europe, The tme Arab JIason never re- 
cords anything, except in his memory. There can be no 
paper brother among tliera, no book Mason, and, to advance, 
the neophyte must have knowledge obtained fi-om author- 
ized sources. 

"Masonry in the deeert is the privilege of the few. I^one 
but the choicest men are admitted to the charmed circle. 
To a stranger in such a country Masonie knowledge is an 
mier^ualed passport and introduction. An interesting fea- 
ture of the craft is this; when one proposes a journey 
through a disturbed and therefore dangerous district., some 
trusty brother is selected to whom the traveler is delivered, 
and the maBonle tie is renewed between them, when the 
guardian becomes responsible for his ward, life for lite. 
Thia custom never fails of commanding respeet, even be- 
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tween Lostile tribes, except the traveler be gTiiltj of elied- 
diDg blood not in eelf-defenee. The protection of women 
and cbildren is an oblijjatioii tliat is never neglected. Any 
sliorteoming in tliis matter would lieap dislionor on the 
head of the erring one. 

" To recount the whole catalogue of Masonic yii'taee, as 
practised on the deEscrt, would fill a volume, and is not re- 
qiui'cd liere. My intention is to show the differences be- 
tween Eastern and Western Masonry — that while there 
are some things in common, there are more pecnliar to each 
&et!tion. Literature has changed the character of our craft 
in 60 many points, that carefnl study is required to ascertain 
the ancient meaning and practice, and even tlie closest ap- 
plication sometiines fails in tracing an ancient origin for 
bome things in freqnent use in the lodge and elsewhere by 
the brethren. No finch innovation (removal of ancient 
landmarks) Is possible in the desert, where the traditions of 
all the tribal lodges correct the errors, tliat may have crept 
in through some over-Jiealons worker. 

" The language in ufie in tlic lodge is not that of the mer- 
chant of modem literature^ but is that of the early ages, 
known as of Yoktan, in tKe ceob-e; of Ishmael, in the west ; 
of Yemen^ in the south. The oldest known language that has 
been preserved is poetic. Tlie ritnal of the modem lodge 
is rhymed, question and answer, in the choicest terms, ac- 
cording to the grammar of the purest idiom, which is also 
the oldest. To the philologists these items are proofs of 
the antiquity of the order, more conducing even than mon- 
uments of stone, which can be made in every age, while 
laognage must grow and is not made. The Eg^'ptiane 
recorded in writing and in pictures their rites and cere- 
monies, which make visible the condition of the order in 
those matters at that time, about -iOOO years ago. We read 
in those pictures the same lessons tliat are tanglit to ns now, 
although they are distributed through the several degroea 
from the first to the thirty-second. Tlio work in the ^Vrab 
lodge shows a close connection between the members of the 
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ancient brotherhoods of Egj-pt and Arabia, and also estab- 
lislica t!ie antiquity of tW origin of the Bedawin lodges. 
There is not a word in use in the modern lodge,, that has 
any reference to recent discoveries in ecience, or to the 
political or religioua changes of the last twenty eentnriefl. 
Neither Christ nor Mohammed are mentioiKjd. This fact 
opens a charming vista to the antiquarian and philologist. 
The cost of an indulgence in this storehouso of antj(|iiity 
is a local residence among the Bedawnn Arahs, and a thor- 
ough loiowledge of their language and customs. 

'* With tho Arab the inetniction of the lodge is a prepa- 
ration for a better life ; with tha ancient Egyptians it waa a 
preparation for death. The Arah atill live^ in the same 
Bocial eonditiou, in which history noticed huu forty centuries 
ago, while the Egyptian ccaeed to exist as a nation ahont 
twenty-five centuries since. How mach these different re- 
Bults were due to their peculiar ideas is yet an unsolved 
problem. The Arab has few wantB, and Is satisfied in their 
gratification ; we have many, a gi'eat number of wants 
which have increased with our civilization, and the gratiiica- 
tion of these docs not bring content and rest, but atimuiates 
to new endeavors. TJiIa unrest appeiirs as well in the Ma- 
eonic orderj where one ritual after another Burprises and 
bewilders all excepting their inventors. Whether this Is fop 
the permanent good of the craft la not yet determined, but 
ia an open question. 

"Whatever the Greek mysterioa were, they have no mod- 
ern, type in the Arab lodge. The Greeks learned from the 
Eg_>"ptians, but despised the barbarian Arab. Their Masonic 
ia also dead with their national Byetem. It ia probable that 
a dilution with religion killed it. Religious ideas are weak- 
ening the order in the United States, and a complete secu- 
larization ia its only salvation. Secularism is stability aud 
life, while religion is the mother of strife, change, decay, 
and death. Ai'ah Masonry furnishes a beautiful emblem 
of eternity, whose cycles are raarked by supreme efforts for 
the redemption of mankind from the slavery of ignorantje 
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and Bnperatition, while the craft, in our day, lends itself 
for the perpetuation of errors peculiar to priestcraft. 

" The ritual of the Arab is free from tLe autiqaated ab- 
Burdities, which are eo bnital and shocking, on jto^per^ and 
mere child's play in the work of our lodge, and in their place 
are found the real penalties, that can be iufiicted on the 
apofitate, chiefly eocial oatraci&m. Here is another evidence 
of tbe antiquity of the order in that locality, since in this 
age blood-fenda liave apparently led to an undervaluation. 
of hujnau life in the Orient, and if the order was modern 
we ghoiild expect to eee penalties threatened and uiflicted, 
that were in unison with the spirit of the age — say from 
the sixth century to the present." 



As Dr. Hawson's essay speaks for itself, he being an 
eminent Mason, it needs no comment from us. 

That mysterious Asiatic peninsnla, called Arabia, ever 
seemed to us a geographic, historic, and political wonder ; 
foTj "while empires like Assyria, Persia, Egypt, India, 
Greece, and Kome were changing and vanishing, Arabia 
and I.^hmael'a children remained hmnutable. The Assy- 
rians, Persian&, Egyptians, Greeks, and Eoraans tried in 
vain to subjugate Ilagar^s progeny; they stand to-day, with 
their language, coistoms, manners, and traditions, where 
they stood agog ago, Renan and Itaspero have lately 
given the world some valuable hints on that mysterious 
people and country. Perhaps Freemasonry, with its gentle, 
peaceful, and persnasive methods of approaching peoples, 
will iBucceed in opening that sealed country to the world ; 
if BO, Dr. liawson -will be coneidered as a pioueer in the 
grand entei-prise. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"IcBertitObetUkl'WMACaUDdth.erBjBal the mm."— SHiUPOto, 

Aa readers lufly on this occasion feel an interest In the 
many obelisks, that were carried from Egypt to Italy, 
Constantinople, France, England, and Germany, -wg give 
an account of tLem, with anecdotes connected %vitli soino 
of tliem^ The Roman Emperoi-s, from Augustus to 
Adrian, vied in adorning their capital wiik Egyptian obe- 
lisks. 

II. Tlie obelisk Btanding in the P-lassa of Si. Peter* at 
lioine was brought from Eg}'pt, imder Callgnla, abont A.n. 
38, and erected in the Vatican Circus, whence it was trans- 
ferred to the place, which it now ocenpiea, by the great en- 
gineer Fontana, whose plan was considered the beat among 
the five hundred snhmittud to Pope Sixtna V., A.n. 15S5. 
In its removal Fontana employed several hundred workmen, 
many horses, an<l very comples machinery, liis Buccess 
waa considered almost a miracle. 



'It hue been claimed that this monnlith la one of \h& twa thus niBa^ 
tioik&d by HerodgtuB (B, II,, 1!1) : " PhepoB Sent to the Temple of the 
Sun two ob^lisks^ too Teuiarfcable to he unnoticed. Each was formed of 
(me golid atone, IW) culiita (lliO feet) high, and 8 cubitH iJ3 feet) brpsd," 
Ooncermng tMa oibelisk, Pliny says ; " The third gifoelisk at lioine is in the 
Tatican Circus, which was constructed hy the Etnperora Oaiite jind Xgro ; 
this being the only one of them all, that was broken ia the rmrriafie. 
Wuneorciua, tbo son of Kesoaia, made it, and there romaina another by 
him, 100 cubits hig'h, which, by order of an Oracle, he consecrated to the 
Bim, aft«i having loafc ills eight and recovered it." This seeiuB to corroh. 
oiBtc the Btiitciiitint of HcEOdotofi. 
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Wlictle lieiglit 139 ft. 9 in. 

Without pedestal, omament on top, etc 82 ft. 9 in. 

Base Vines of filiaft 8 ft. 10 in. 

Mass or volume about 4,400 cubic feet. 

Tliis monolith, bearing no hieroglyphs, i& a blank for 
bieroglj-pKic deeipliBrai-s. On one side is engraved a dedi- 
cation to AiigiiBtits ; oa anothep a dedication to Tiberius. It 
ia of rose-eolored gj^amie, composed of qnartz, felspar, and 
hornblende, found in the quarry of Sy^ne, in Upper Egypt, 
■whence Egyptian engineering and mechanic skill trans- 
ported snch heavy masses to all parts of the country. 
Thenee this benutifnl stone has been cfilled 91/emie, 

m. The obelisk in front of the church of Sania Maria 
3lagfji(}re ve, one of the twOj that adorned the tomb of Au- 
guBtns. Mercati thinks the two were orected there by Clnu- 
dins a3 a tribute of gi'atitude. Its twin now adorns Monte 
Cavallo, It ia of rose-colored stjenite. 

TPliole height 89 ft 

"Without pedestal (only the shaft) 4t) ft. 

No hieroglyphics; broken, in three pieces. 

Pope Sixtiis V. had it transferred from Angustus' tomb, 
nnder the supervision of Fontaua, to where it now stands, 
A.p, 15S7. To the ereetion of this obelisk belongs the well 
known anecdote of the man who, iu the midst of the eilence 
imposed, under penalty of death, by the first of the absolute 
pontiffs, saved the compromised operation by calling toFon- 
tana, "Acqua aUe funV (wet the ropes). This spectator 
was a coaeter of the Genoese Riviera, named Btvsrja. Ue 
obtained for his reward permission to fly the papal flag at 
liis mast and the hereditary privilege of supplying the Apoa- 
tolic palace with palindeavea on Palm Sunday. 

rV. The obelisk before the church of St. John lMtcM.n^ 
it ia said, was originally at TliebeB, whence it was transferred 
to Alexandria by the order of Constantine, who destined it 
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to adorn Bywwitium ; but hh son, Cooetantine, bad It carried 
to Home and erected in tiie centre of the spijta^ on \he Cir- 
ona Maximns, about a.u. 357. It was found a.d. 1587, under 
debris Bixteeu feet defp, hrolcm in three jyi^c&t. 

Pope Sixtus V. had it removed to where it now ia by 
Fontana, a.d. 1588. 

Whole height 150 ft. 

Witlioiit base, etc., oiiEj its shaft. lOG '' 

Base lines of shaft 9 ft 8 in. : 9 ft. 10 in. 

Weight 445 tone. 

Tliis TnoDument bears hieroglyphic inscriptiona, that have 
been transloted by Dr. Birch. They Beera to bo in lionor oi 
Thothmes 111.^ who, as Egyptian records sliow, erected many 
beantiful obehsks in various cItieB of his dominions about 
1763 B.C. It bears the royal signets of Thothraea III. and 
Thothmes R^, and is of roee-eolored s-jjenih; & shade more 
grayish tlian tlie others. It is the largest obelisk now 
known, although Fontana had to cut off a part of the lower 
end of the shaft on account of its being fractared. When 
and how these grand monuments were overthrown we know 
not. Some think they were, in the coarse of time, struck 
by hghtning. We are told this one was overthrown by the 
barbarians and broken in tliree pieces. 

y. The obelisk known as the FMminian obelisk, at Porta 
del Popolo, was transported from Egypt to Eome under Oc- 
tavius Augustus, about 20 b.c. Late discoveries and hiero- 
glyphic translations indicate, that it dates to Pharaoh Seti L, 
father of Rameses II. It waa found in three pieces under 
the ruins of the Cireus Maxiraus. It had to be shortened 
on account of its fractures. This obelisk attracted more 
attention than any one of the others. In its hieroglyphic 
inscription occur the names of Seti and Kameses. Sixtus T., 
who seemed determined to adorn the Pontifical City, had it 
transferred to, and erected on, the site it now occupiesj by 
the illnstrious Fontana, a.d. 1589. 
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"Wliole lieiglit IIG f t. 

"Without pedestal (only the shaft) , . . . . 78 ft. 6 in. 

Ba.se lines of eliaf t , 8 ft. 5 in. 



It bears hieroglyphic inscriptions, which have been trans- 
lated into Greek by Ilermapion, under the Konian Emperora, 
into EngliBli by Kev^. G. Toniliiison, and into Gennan by 
the veteran Egyptologist Seyffartli, who gave us tJie follow- 
ing interesting anecdote concerning this obelisk in a German 
pamphlet. We translate it into English : 

"As early as 189G I discoverfid, that the obelisk at Porta 
del Popolo ifi the one Uermapion [apud Amniian. Mai-c. 
XYII., 4) tranislated, but I was boimd by a promise to keep 
Bilent till the "worlf, undertaken by Pope Gregory XVI., was 
issued. Cbampollion, then also in. Kome, had not been able 
to find Hermapion'a obelisk, and assured me one day, that it 
muBt yet lie buried in some cellar {sard, in utia cajiima). 
Meanwhile, Cbampollion had promised to translate the in- 
ecriptions of the Flaminiaji and other obelisks, and to have 
its explanations printed in the forthcoming work. The 
tablets, ready 1826, were sent to Ghampolliou in Parisi, who 
was thenceforth occupied to translate the inscriptione ; but 
he did not succeed. He died ten years after without baving 
reached his object. 

"Now, RoBeUini in Florence, Champollion's pnpil asd 
friend, together with Ungarelli in Rome^ were invited to 
undertake the translation of the inscriptions. The text was 
fully and correctly written in Ungarelli^s ^ Tnierpreiatio^ 
ObelkcoTurn Urbis,' Rome, 1S43. I myself compared and 
verified the tablets with the orighial under a good magnify- 
ing glaas during my sojourn in Home, before they were en- 
graved, 1896. 

" Cbampollion had only deciphered simple passages, which 
Ungarelli had printed in notes before Charapoliion, He 



* Prof. S&jffarfch oonflideiaUngarelli'a iaterpictatioasol tbe hierogljpha 
nnre liable. 
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also had no idoii, tLat the obelisk near Porta del Popolowaathft 
one traiiiiliited by llennapion. Xow, Ungarelh was obliged 
to continue to translate and puhlisii the test after Chariiifol- 

lioira system, which was only accotnplisbcd in 1842, 6C7eu- 
tecii years after. When tlie book reached me, I immediately 
ehowed tlie agreement between Herniapion'a veraipn and 
the Flaniiniatt obeliekj and did not neglect to draw attentioa 
to my key to the hieroglyphs and to the incon-eetne^g of 
Cham poll ion' a system in various treatises in 1844 and 1845, 
etc. In our translatioji o£ the Flainiuian obelisk we include 
Hennapion's Greek words, and Ungarelli's esplanations after 
Chauipolliou'a eystem. Ramse« and Om/matiihyaey Bon and 
father, are identified, beeauee, as ManetUo teaches, they 
reigned contemporfineoualy. OsyniandijT.s, or probably Ossi- 
ma-n-thewa, ia Seso-a, Seso-htor, the well-known Sesoetris, 
friend of Phtha. The two divinitic;*, who speak here as 
(' we \ are the two Cabiii Sim (llorus-Ilfl,) and Moon. (Tamie), 
Day and Night, who produce all things through tlie Creator. 
The obelisk itself waa, as the insci'iptioa indicates, erected 
bj liam-Si'sy 

We add here an English translation of Herraapion'a vei^ 
fiion of the hieroglj'phs from Ajnmianue Mareeliinus, B. 
XVn., c. 4, § 13 : 

'•The first line, beginning on the south side, bears this 
interpretation: 'The Sun to Karaestes the King — I have 
given to thee to reign with joy over the whole earth : 
to thee, whom the Sun and Apollo love — to thee, the 
mighty truth-loving son of Heron — tlie god-boru ruler 
of the habitable earth ; whom the Sun has chosen above 
all men, the valiant, warlike Kiiig Rameetes. Under 
whose power, by his valor and might, the whole world is 
placed. The King Iiame3te&, the immortal son of the 
Sun.' 

" The eecond Sine is : * The mighty Apollo, who takes his 
stand upon truth, the loi-d of the diadem, ho who has boii' 
ored Eg}^t by becoming ita master, adomiogHeliopoIis, and 
having created the rest of the world, and having greatly 
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honored the gods, who Lave their Bhrinea in the city of the 
Sun ; whom the son loves.' 

" The third line : * The mighty Apollo, the all-hrilliant 
Bon of the Sun, whom the Sun cliose above all others, and 
to whom the valiant Mars gave gifts. Thou whose good 
fortune ahideth for ever. Thou whom Amm nn loves. Thou 
"who hast filled the temple of the Pheenix with good things. 
Thou to whom the gods have given long life. Apollo, the 
mighty eon of Ileron, Eamestee the king of the world. Who 
has defended Egypt, having aubdued the foreign enemy. 
Whom tlie Sun loves. To whom the goda huve given long 
life— the master of the world — the immortal Hamestes,' 

"Another second line: 'The Sun, the great God, the 
master of heaven. I have given unto thee a life fi-ee 
from satiety. Apollo, the mighty master of the diadem ; to 
whom nothing is eoniparable. To whom the lord of Egj-pt 
has erected many statues in this kingdom. And has made 
the city of Heliopolis as. brilliant as the Sun himself, the 
master of heaven. The eon of the San, the ting Uving for 
ever, has co-operated m the completion of this work.' 

"A tlm-d line : ' I, the Sim, the god, the master of heaven, 
have given to Kamestes tlie king might and authoi-itj over 
all. Whom Apollo, the tnith-lover, the master of time, and 
Vulcan, the father of the gods^ hath chosen above others 
by roason of hia courage. The all-i*ejoicing king, the son of 
tlie Sun, and beloved by the Sun.' 

" The first line, looking toward the east : ' The great 
God of Heliopolis, the mighty Apollo who dwelleth in 
Heaven, the son of Heron wliom the Sun hath guided. 
Whom the gods have honored. He who ruleth over all the 
earth : whom the Sun hath chosen before all others. The 
king valiant by the favor of Mara. Wliiora Amnion loveth, 
and the all- shining god who hath chosen him as a Tting for 
everlasting." And so on." 



This clearly ehows that the pioneers in E^f^tology, who 
were finding the key to the hieroglyphs, had difficulties to 
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Commence the defiphorings ; for there were then in Rorne 
Chainpcillion and his pupil Rosellini, Ungarelli, aud Sovf- 
farthj who were all trying their mothoda and keja to begin 
liieroglj-pliic tran&lationi. They had Hennapion's Greek 
version o£ one of the obelisks ; but they knew not which it 
was, and had difficidty to find it, even with the aid of thoBO 
indi<!ji.tiun8. 

To euiible readers to renlize Bome primary obstacles in 
the way of the new science, etjled Egyptology, we translate 
what Marietto Pacha Bays in Ins Aper/ju (fc I'llistoh'e 
^Egypte^ p. 1S£), concerning the fainoua " Ijosetta Stone : " * 

*■*■ Diecovered, about 65 years ago, by French Boldiei-a, who 
were digging entrenchments near Rosetta. The stone, which 
bears this name, was of the highest importance in Egj-ptinn 
ai-cheology. On its principal sui-face are engraved ihrtie in- 
Bcriptions ; the two first are in Egyptian, and written in the 
two WiitingB current at tliat epoch. One is in hieroglyphic 
character, reserved for priests ; it only contains fourteen 
lines, mutilated by fractures in the etone. The other is in 
■cursive writing, principally used and miderstood by the peo- 
ple ; f this numbers thirty-two lines of text. Finally, the 
third inscription on the stela is in Greek, and comprieea 
fifty-four lines. The latter part of the monument, found at 
Rosetta, containe infom^ation of high interest- From tlig 
interpretation of the Greek text reaultfl a version of the pre- 
ceding original transcript in the two Egj-ptian writings. 
Hence the Rosetta Stone gives ns, in a perfectly known lan- 
guage {Gpeelc)^ the translation of a test, conceived in another 
language not underetood at the time, when the stela was dis- 
covered. Who, theiJj does not see the utility of this men- 

* A slab of basalt, marked. 24, in. the British Mu&Qam, has engraved on 
it a hUroglyphiH; df.-nw(k, aud Greek inncription. TWb slab wa« tirown. 
up among the nibbiBh while the French were dicing tranchea to fortify 
B^>&eita, ITOU. The English obtatnefl it al; the capitulation of Ak^aji(3ria, 
1801, amoag the arti-clea coLlucted by the French army. The I'lanch ea- 
gineer Bouchard, or Broussard, first iJjacjOYerod it. 

f Thenoe colled demotic witting. 
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tion ! To ascend from tlie known to the tinknowTi ia not 
beyond tlie means of prudent criticism. Already we per- 
ceive thatj i£ the Hoaetta Stone acfiuired in science the celeb- 
rity it enjoys to-day, it is because it furnished the true key 
to that mysterious Writing, whose secret Eg>^t Iiiid kept so 
iong. However, we must not imagine that the deciphering 
of liiero^lyplis by means of tlie Kosetta Stone was accom- 
plished at the first trial, and without groping in the dark. 
On the contrary, tlie savants tried for twenty years without 
eueeess. At last Clianiprjllion appeared. Prior to him peo- 
ple thought each of the letters, that compose iiieroglyphic 
writing, was a synihol ^ namely, that in every single one of 
those letters was expressed a complete idea. The merit of 
Champollion consisted in proving, that Egvptisin writing 
contains signs which express soicnds ; in other words, tliat 
it is (il2:>h*.i]jctw. He noticed that wlierever in the Greek 
text the proper name of Ptolemy is met with, tliere may he 
found, at a eorrcfiponding place of the Eg}'ptian text, a cer- 
tain number of signs, enclosed withia an elliptic apace. 
From this lie concluded: 1, That the names of kings were 
indicated, in the hieroglyphie system, by a sort of escutcheon, 
which he styled cartouche ; 2, That the signs contained in 
tliat cartoncbe must be, letterfor letter, the name of Ptolemy, 

*' Even enppoaing the vowels omitted, ChampolKon was 
already in possession of five letters : P, T, L, M, S. Again, 
ChanipoUion knew, according to a second Greek inscription, 
engraved on an obelitik of Philae, that on this obelisk a hiero- 
glj-pbic cartouche is visible, which must be that of Cleopa- 
tra. If Ilia first reading was correct, the P^ tlie L, and the 
T, of Ptolemy t must be i-efound in the second proper name; 
but, at the eaine time, tliis second proper name famished 
K and K. Although very hnperfect, when applied to other 
cartouches, the alphabet, thus revealed to Champollion 
throngli the names of Cleopatra and Ptolemy, put him in 
possession of nearly all the other consonants. 

" Thenceforth Champollion bad no need to hesitate con- 
cerning the ^fronunc-iatton of eigtis ; for, from the day thia 
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prnof waB fiirniebed, he conld certify that be pngsesBefl tJie 
Eg^-jitirtii alphftbet. But rn>w rfiniaJiied tlic lanj^iaj^' ; for 
pruiKmnciiig wi>rds is notliing, if we know not what tliey 
incaiu Ilciro Champollion's genhis could goar. ile per- 
ceived that liis alphabet, drawn from proper riamcB acd ap- 
plied to words of the language, eirapl}' furnished Coptic, 
Now Coptic, in its turn, is a langiJfige which, witliout being 
(IS well explored ae Greek, had for a long time not been less 
aceeasiblc. Therefore tlie veil wiis completely ri?naoved. 
The Egj^itian language was only Coptic, wi-itten in hiero- 
glj'phs; or, to ppoak niore correctly, Coptic is only tlie lan- 
guage of the ancient Pharaohs, written, as we proviuusly 
statod, in Greek letters. The rest may be inferred^ From 
sign to sign ChanipoUioti reaUy proceeded from the known 
to the unknown, and soon tlie illustrious founder of Egyp 
tology conld lay the foundations of this beautifiol science, 
which has for its object the interpretation of tlie hieroglyphs. 
Sueli is the Koeetta stone." 

We introduce this grapliic and simple passage to sliow 
the elements of a ecience that lights the path to the priini- 
tive history of our race. Oitiicifann. inscriptions and de- 
cipherings were but a logic sequence to Egyptian hiero- 
gl^-pbs. Now ancient American signs, emblems, symbols, 
and cliaracters eliould be carefully collected, compared, and 
Btndied, so as t<i see how they may, in remote ages, have 
been connected with similar cbaraetcrsin the old world. 

AVhen those English, French, German, and Italian Egyp- 
tologists vied in efforts to discover and contrive a key to the 
bierogh^hs, the tasto and desire for Egyptian obelisks re- 
vived ; and about a.d. 181S France and England wished to 
Bee some of tliose graceful Egj^ptian pillars in their capitiils ; 
and now Ainerlcans are anxious to have an obelisk in their 
meti-opolis. Next the fatherland will try to obtain and 
transfer one to Berlin. 

VL The monolith in the Piazza Navona was removed 
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from the Circna of Caracalla to where it now Btands by 
oj'der of Pope Innocent X., under the direction of tlie engi- 
neer Bemini, a.1). 1651. 

Wliole hein^ht 09 ft. 

Without pedestal (only the ehaft) 54 ft. 

Ease lines of the shaft 4 ft. 5 in. 

Its hieroglyphic inscriptions contain deifying names, ap- 
plied to the vain Doraltian, who had it quarried in Egypt, 
whence it w.a6 hrdnght to Home, about a.d. &0. It has a 
fountain round its base, and ia sometimes styled "Pamphi- 
llau obelisk." 

VII. The obelisk of Piazza della Minerva has for its 
pedestal a poorly-contrived elephant of marble, the work of 
Pemini, whose eminent predecessor would not have been 
guilty of such an artistic solecism. No wonder it affi.\^ed to 
Pernini the nickname of " The JElepfamty It was erected 
i;nder Pope Alexander Vll,, a.d. 166Y. 

"Whole height 40 ft. 

Without pedestal (only the shaft) 17 ft. 

It bears hieroglj-phic inscriptione. 

Vm. The obelii^k of Ilakuteo ddla Rotunda^ in, front 
of the Pantlieon of Agrippa, has, like that of the Piazza 
Kavona, a fountain roimd its base. It was erected under 
Clement XI., 1711. 

Whole height 4S ft. 

Without pedestal (only the shaft) 20 ft. 

It has hieroglyphic inscriptions that mention Eameses II., 
whence ita original erection in EgJT^ "^^ been attributed 
to this great Pharoalij conqueror of the Kbetas. 

IX. The obelisk on QuiHnaU del Monte dwallo appears 
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to bo broken m two or three places. It was erected by 
Antinori during the Pontificate of Piiia VT.^ 1786* 

W}]ole height 95 ft. 

■Without baee, etc. (only the shaft), 48 ft. 

No hieroglyphics. Zoega has a plate of it in hie great 
work. No, 6. 

X. Tlie monolith before the church Trinita (hi Monte 
also was ereetod by Antiaori, imder Piub TL, 1789. 

"Whole height , 100 ft. 

Without pedestftl (only the shaft) about 43 ft. 

Bears hieroglyphics. Zotiga represents it by plate T. 

Archeologiate eay this monument waa carried to Eome 
by SalhietiaiiUH Crispus, prefect of Numidia, and erected in 
the gardens of Salluet during the reign of Veppasian, a.d. 
69-79. Hence it was called SaUHetiaii Obelisk. It is sup- 
posed it arriTGd iii Rome without liieTogI\'pliB, and that 
thoee DOW on it were copied from the Flaminian obelisk. 

XL The obelisk on Monte Ciiot'io was brought to Eome 
tinder Octaviua Augustus, about 20 e.c, and raised in Cani- 
pne Martins by the mathematician, Faaindna Novus, who so 
adjnsted it as to serve for a ^nmnora,* op style, to indicate 
the hours of the day On a dial, drawn on the pavement. 
A.D. 1748 it was found buried and was unearthed. Under 



* HeroflptuB tell? us (B. H., lOS) ; '■' Aa to the pole, or gniym.o)i, an.3 the 
division of tho day into twelve parts, the G-rcekfi reeeived ttera froTQ the 
EabyloniaEB.!' Here we realize tliat not only the Egyptians, but the 
Greeka and RoTaanB derived knowledge frinn Asuyn^t, PnllafiiuB Hntilius, 
■who lived about A.D. 350, taa in hia Ixjok '■' Dr: Re Sustiea," at the end of 
every month, a tabic, Hhowing the CQrrespondecce of the divisionfl of tha 
day to the different lengths of tha gnomon. Clocks wece then amoDg the 
unknown things, and watches were in the vocative as late as a.d. 1477, 
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Pins VI., A.n. 1792, it was transferred to, and erected in, the 
place it now occupies, bj Antinori. 

"Whole heijrfit llO ft. 

"Without pedestal (only tlie shaft) , 73 ft. 



It has hieroglyphic inficriptlons. Zoega shows it in plate 
8. It is of rose-colored si/&itiii, and stands on a pedestal of 
the same stone. This beautiful monolith is attributed to 
Pi^&mniUiokits 11., who had it ereeted at lieliopolis, fi'oin 
5£^4 to 5SS B.a Psainmiticbus L, grandfather of Psarami- 
tiuhiis II.j was the founder of the 26tb Dynaatj. He firEt 
invited Greeks to settle in Egypt. Ilerodotns (B. I., 105 — 
B. II., % 2S, 30, 151 — 101) has innth \a) say abont Psammi- 
tjclrns I. and his son I^ekos, father of Fsammitiehus 11,, 
wliom Greek ambassadors came to consult concerning the 
Olympic Grames. This, obelisk has ako been aecribed to 
Rameses 11., or Sesostris; but this mnet be an error, for 
Psamniitidms' name has been deciphered £i-om its hiero- 
glypha. The Father of History teUa us (B. L, 105) : " The 
Scythians, liaring obtained the entire possesEion of Asia, 
advanced toward Egj-pt Psanimitichus, King of Egypt, 
met them in Palestine of Syria, and, by presents and im- 
portunity united, prevailed on them to return." This event, 
togetlier with the Gi-eek ambaGsadorSj make P&aTnmitichna 
a historic landmark for a]-cheologiste. We cannot help re- 
cording here what Pliny says: "The obelisk, erected in the 
Campus Mart-ius, has been applied to a singular purpose by 
the late Emperor Augustus : that of marking the sliadows 
projected by the Bun^ and bo measuring the length of the 
days and nighta. With this object a stone pavement was 
laid, tlie extreme length of which corresponded exactly with 
the length of the shadow thrown by the obelisk at the sixth 
horn- on the day of the winter solstice. Aften this period 
the shadow would go on, day by day, gradually decreasing, 
and then again woidd as gradually incteaae, correspond- 
ingly with certain lines of brass, that were inserted in the 
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stone— a device ^\'ell deserving to be known, end due to 
the ingenuity cf Facimdus Novus, the nrntiiematii-Ean." 

This ■vraa two milEenniums ago, "when not every man, 
woman, and ehild had a gold or silver wateh in hie, her, 
or it8 pocket ; aje, not even the great Augustus had a 
watch or a clock iu hia palaces t 

Xn. The obelist on Monte Pinmo was fonnd, a.d. 1633, 
in the Cinjua Yarlanna, outside of tlio walls (jf Hume* 
Zoega calls it X\\& Barherlni Ohdhk, of which lie sAjs: 
"Hie e Komanie oheliscis adhue cognitis boIus expectat 
Bospitatorem." * A.D. 1823* pope Fins VII. had it trans- 
ferred to the spot it now occupies. 

Wliole height 5T ft. 

Without pedestal (onlj the ebaft). 31 ft. 

It bears hieroglyphs, which have been ti'anelated by sev- 
eral Egj^tologista. ThiB is the latest of the ohGliB.ks with 
hieroglyphs ; on it occur the names of the emperor Adrian, 
the empress Sahina, and their adopted eon and favorite, 
Autinous. As the octiasiou of this obelisk was touching 
and tragic, "we relate it: Antinous was bom in Bithjnia; 
when he appeared at court the etnpei'or and empress were 
struck: with his beauty and adopted him as heir to the 
throne. Wherever Adrian and Sabina traveled Antinoua 
Bceompanled tliem. While in Eg;^'pt Adrian consulted 
the oracle of Beza, who told bim diiiigcr threatened him, 
tinlefis a person vei^' dear to bim was immolated for his 
preservation. When Antinoua heard of it, he jnniped into 
the Nile and drowned himeeli'. Adrian wept and ordered 
mourning throughout the empire, and employed all the 
eminent artists to preEerve and perpetuate the beauty and 
grat^es of the departed. Temples were bililt, a priesthood 



*"0f the Boman obelisks now known, this rdnDe awoitfi a na-rior." 
Whea the great Dn-oisb a^rciieDlagigt wrote this in Bume, A.b. 179T, thia 
olieliak mnet lave been, in an abandoned conditioiu 
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estaljlislicd, statuea raised, medals were struck, and a mag- 
nificent city was founded on the site of Beza, where the 
sad catastrophe happened ; and tliat city was called Anti- 
noi^lis. Such was the occasion of the obeliet that now 
graces Monte Phwio, at Rome. In the translation of its 
hieroglyphs we read: "Hadrianus, the eTerdiviiig, I give 
thee glory, which thy heart loves, etc- , . , Tlie chief of 
the South and North, being the great Lord of every coun- 
tiy, etc. - . . Sahina of hie aud health estahlished, Augusta 
the et'er-Uvirig, etc. . . . Antinous is juetified as a fiphdt, 
etc. . . . He has been adored hy workmen of Thoth, etc. 
. . . Spu'itiialtzed as a spirit at rest within the limits of the 
countries, etc. . . . He has been recognized as a god in the 
divine places of Egypt, which have been founded for liira, 
etc. . . . Likewise they gave the title of a city to his name," 
etc. 

Tills monolith shows these historic facts: that the an- 
cient Eg)*ptian hieroglyphs and language {Coptia) withstood 
Persian, Greek, and Latin conquest and nde ; and that as 
late as Adrian, a.d. 133, obeliskg and hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions were in vogue among the Koman magnates. Several 
statues of the famous Antuious, recorded on this obelisk, 
are now in the Pariia Mnseum. History severely cens^u-eB 
Adrian for showering imperial favors on a dazzled youtli, 
and then consulting and listening to sOly oraeles. 

"VVTien tourists pass up the Nile and reach the town of 
&ne, let them remember, while visiting the ancient ruins, 
that there occurred the tragic death of Antinous, whose 
memory was peqietuated by the obelisk of Monte Pincio, 
which has since caused msJiy eentimental emotions, 

XHI. An obelisk that adorned the Circus of Flora at 
Rome was ean-ied to Florence^ and erected in the Boboli 
Gardens of the city, adorned and rendered famous by the 
Medici. 

XrV". The obelisk of the ViUa Maitei, which formerly 
graced the Ara Coeli of the Capitol, was transferred in 1817 
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to tliQ eite it now occupies. It is a Gmall fragment of a real 
Egyptiati oljelisk, tooiitited on a pedestal of ordinary granito. 

Hcigljt ., 8ft 3 m. 

It bfare hieniglj'pLs that meDtion tlio fu-mous HaTne^es 
JL, to wlioBi it6 original erection is ascribed. 

XV, To vie with liorae, the citizens of Catana, in Sicilj", 
erected «n oljeliak in front of their catliedral. Tbia mouu- 
iiie]it difTera from those at Rome in being polygonal instead 
of quailrilateral ; but, liJce tiiat of Delia Minerva at Kome, 
it is placed on the back of an elephant, raised on a pedestal. 
It is C'Onsidei-ed Egyptian. Wo read in Laroiisse's "Diction- 
nau^ Uiilversel du XIX. Sieele," just issued, that Cortona, 
Velletri, etc., had obeliakB standing in tlieir squares diiriug 
Konian eway, for gome of their debris have been foimd. 

XTl. Tlie aueient Saimiite city, Benevenium, has among 
itfi rich reiuaiua an Egj-ptiati obelisk- 



Height. 



9 ft. 



SVII. 7%e obelisJi of ArUs^ in Frovenoe, France, after 
having adorned the spina of the Circns, was overtlirown 
and remained In the mire of the Khone, whence it was 
taken and erected in the Place Hoyahy a.d. 1676. Some 
arcbeolof^istB consider it of Eg_)'ptian workmanaiiip ; othere 
tell lis the granite, of wdiich it is formed, came from the 
qoairies of Eeterel, or from those in Corsica. Some Latin 
authors caE Aiies Ardatuniy others Areiate, and poets 
Ardas. Strabo speaks of it as a coramerdal emporium ; 
Mela mentiun& it as the riehcet city in Gallia Narbonensis. 
It became the residence of some of the Emperorg^ who, 
winliiiif; to give to Arelatura some of the prestige of Kome, 
adorned it with an obelisk and circus. Perhaps this mono- 
lith was bronght from Egypt, hut history is silent on the 
subject. 
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Height ., about 50 ft 

Witliout hieroglyphs. It would seem as tJiougL tLe Ro- 
msms tried to imitate the Egyptian obelistic art, for it has 
been claimed, that the obeKsk of Catana, in Sitilyj is not of 
Egyptian workmntiBhip. 

Such are a few of the votiv^e pillarBj transferred from 
Egypt to Home and France. They had been raised to fhs 
Bmi god, J?ft, and to the sun goddess, Sati (sTinbeain), who 
were worshiped by the Egj-ptiana m Ivature'e productive 
principle. Only eleven adorn liome now, whereas a Roman 
author, called P. Victor, in an essay on the quarters of an- 
cient Rome, meiitione six large ohdhJcs and forty-two smaller 
ones. The others may be found huiied, like the Zat&ran 
obeti^h. These mementos of primitive Oriental civilization 
attract travelers to and keep them at Home. Oue of tho&e 
monuments in Xew York will be an honor to the coimtry, 
that already has cities in the great West, named after Mem- 
phis and Cab'O, Tlius do namesakss and patrotiymics indi- 
cate direct op indirect connection between individuals, fami- 
lies, tnbes, nations, and races. 

The Emperors of the East remembered the wishes of 
Constaiitine, who, as previously stated, desired to embellish 
Byzantium with Egyptian obelisks. Hence, Theodosius the 
Great had two of the votive monuments tranefcrred from 
Egypt to Constantinople, about a.d. 300. Both were placed 
in the Iftpjiodi'ome, now called Alnuidan. 

XVTIT. The largest of the two still occupiee the same 
spot. It is ascribed to Pharaoh Thothmes TTT, 



Height 



60 ft. 



It boars hieroglyphs, translated by Dr. Birch, from whose 
notes we quote : 

"He (Tiiothmes HI.) made it a gift to his father, Amon- 
Ea, Lord of the foundations of the Earth. He has gone 
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round the j^reat waters of A'a/iarina.* lie lias made his 

frontiers to tlie tips fif tliu Earth, Lis Beats to JCiilutriiia." 

Glicldorit iu Ins "Ancient Ejypt," p. 04, corritlmruti-s the 
above when he speaks of " comjUiutht throtujk (Xntral Anift 
to Ilindostan " bj' Pliftriiohs of the Eighteent!! Dynasty, 
mentioned by translatiuus fi-om the hieroglyphiL* '* Tahlut itf 
Ahi/'loe, the PruoeHflion. of the Jianu:;Miu/n, the Pi'oeeftdion 
of M'''h^''i.et-IIuhiHi, and the Tonih of Gitruak^^ IleiNj the 
Amei-icun BAvant refers to Thotlimes 111., whose queen 
Ame/tse he mentions. 

XIX. The smallest of the two was moved from the Uip- 
poih'ome to the Gardens of the Seragho, sinte the city of 
Constantinople was captured by the Turka, a.d. lioS. 

Height 3S ft. 

Base lines of shaft 6 by 6 ft, 

It bear's Iiieroglv'phs, This obelisk has been asci-ibed to a 
Plmrnoh named Nectanebo I., who, aeijording to Gliddon, 
was of the Thirtieth Dynasty, and reigried 377-359 b.c. 
Kectauebo waa the last Egyptian king of the Egyptian 

race. 

XX. One of the obelisks on the Isle of Philse, in Upper 
Egypt found its way to England, ISIS; an event, though 
scarcely known, which was tlieprelnde to Egj-^ptian collections 
and musenms. This desire and taste soon spread to Ameriea, 
whither Abbott's collection went, and where Gliddon arose. 

The IViilm obelisk, now at Corfe Oaatle, Dorsetshire, 
England, is a monolith : 

Height, about 23 ft. 

Base Hnea of the shaft. 2 ft. S in. 

Top lines of the shaft , , . , 1 ft. 6 in. 

Hieroglyphs ? 

As this monument had such a romantic career, we men- 



th::e obi^ltse: awtv fri^e^asonrt. 
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tion some of its striking adventures. A Homer, Virgil, 
Talmiki, Fii-dousi, etc., might find material for an epic 
poem.. Its ro_yal projectors^ the biEtoric fiput it occupied on 
the Nile; its removal irora the Isle of I^hiliE to England, 
and the tiirdling episodes connetited therewith ; its ai-t-loving 
owner, its bold remover ; and the new home it found on the 
grreen lawns at Corfe Castle — than which no more charming 
site coTiId be foTind in the British I&Ies— may attract a Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow, or Lowell. No doubt, as Boon as touHsta 
know that such an ancient architectural gem adorns Corfe 
Gastie, they will Jiock thitlier, and adujire the classic taete 
of Henry Bankes^ who endowed his residence, town, and 
countiy with a :nonument that saw the Nile glide along ita 
ba^ from 140 u.c. to a.d, 1818, and that now beholds the 
British Channel on the south, the Isle of Wight on the east, 
and Cornwall on the weet. 

We read that Ptolemy V1L» suraamed Evergetes, and Ins 
queen Cleopatra, whoee reign waa inuoh disturbed, erected 
sevei-al obelisks at Philce, near which ii'aa the smal! rock- 
bound Isle of AJjatos, where Isis had built a tomb and de- 
posited the remains of Osiris. Abatos means iruKie&iaihle, 
because only the Egyptian priests could visit that eacred 
idand. 

H&nry Smikes, member of Parliament from 1780 to 
1826, and author of " Clml and Co^istitutional UUtory of 
J^om€" after his aRluous legislative and literary labors, 
visited Egypt in 1818, and obtained, through tlie British 
consul, from the Pasha, permission to remove one of the 
obelisks of PhiliB. ^elsoni waa then busily engaged ic. 
Egyptian exploratione, and Mr. Bankes induced hira to 
ascend the Nile with hlra^ in order to remove the monolith 
to England. As lielzoni has written an interesting chapter 
on the subject in his " Kesearcliee and Operations in Eg^^t, 
Nubia/' etc., pp. 331-34!+, we quote a few estractH there- 
from; 



" On my arrival at Goumou, I found the consttl, Mr. Salt, 
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Mr. Bavl'es^ nnd IJixt'oti Sat'k had arrived from Cairo. At 
tins period Mr. Banker eolicited mo to ascend the Kile as 
far fl,s the ipluTid of I'hiliv, to remove theobeltsk 1 had taken 
paBsesBion of before, in the iiamo of the British consul. 
The consul tlnjn informed me that he had ceded the wiid obe;- 
ILsk to Mr. Bunkop, who intended to &end it to Knj^liind on 
his <i\fn acco'unt. I gladly accepted the undertaking, as I 
TVOB pleased to have the opportunity of seeing anotiier piece 
of antiqiiit)' on its way to England, and of obliging a gentle- 
ni&u for whom 1 had great regard, 

" On the iOtli of November, 181S, we left Thebes fop the 
first cataract of the Kile. 4 . , On the 21st of Novemherj 
1818, MB visited Ednu, and look a minute survey of tlioee 
truly magnitieent iiiins, which are so covered ivitb a profu- 
sion of ohjeL'ts that, if a traveler was to repeat hie visits 
every day of his life, he might stiU iind Eometliing new to 
be observed. . . . Nest day the party arrived at As&ouan, 
and I went to the island of PhilBe to take a view of the 
bank where I was to embark the obelisk, and have it con- 
veyed to the cataract, where it was to bo launched. ... I 
had some difficidty, at first, In removing tho obelisk from 
its original station ; but once put on its way, it soon came to 
tJie water-side. Tht jiaiesial wan rather vwre trouhh'ffO'mej 
owing to i(^ square form. It was almost biu-ied under the 
rubbisli, and a& we had no tackle whatever, and very little 
wood, it retarded the work one or two days longer. There 
is no wood in those places, except what they procure fi-ora. 
Cairo to repair their boats. , . . 

"Our party prepared for tlieir voyage to the second cata- 
ract. The obelisk was now ready to be embarked 

The pier appeared strong enough to bear at least forty times 
the weight it had to support ; but alas ! when the obelisk 
came gradually on fi-om tlie sloping bank, and all the weight 
rested on It, the pier, with the obelisk and some of the men, 
took a slow ino^'ement, and majestieally deKt'endod into tho 
river, wishing us l>etter success. I was not three yards off 
when thia happened, and for eome minutes, I must confess. 
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I remamed like a poet Tlie first thing that came into tny 
head was the lose of such a piece of antiquity, anil tlie blame 
of the antiquarian repubht; in the world. . . , The laborers 
were of various liiimor; some went one waj, Bomo another, 
and I remained alone, seated on the bank, to contemplate 
the little part which projected out of tlie water, and the 
eddies made hy the current on tliat spot^ in consequence of 
the obeli&k below. The effects of surprise did not last long, 
I began to reflect, and saw the possibility of taking the obe- 
lisk up again. ... I found that the loss would only be two 
or three days' work. . . . Mr. Bankea was not there when 
this happened. . . . On his arrival he said : * thai such 
thinffs w&itld happen sometiw-es.'' , , , I informed him that 
the obelisk was not lost, and that in two or thi-ee days it 
woidd be on lioard. . , . The two next days were employed 
in this operation." 

"We might add tliat a band of ruffians, suborned by an 
Italian speculator, pointed pistols at Betzoni for removing' 
the obelisk, and other dramatic incidents ; but suffice it to 
say that Belzoni, Mr. Bankes, and his obelisk safety reached 
Kosettaj whence it was shipped to England, and that Bel- 
aoni started for the temple of Jupiter Ammon^ in the west- 
ern desert, April 90„ 1S19. Hence Eelzoni and Henry 
Bankeg, J[.P., may truly be called the practical pioneers of 
modeni monumental Egyptology; whereas CbampolHon and 
KoBellini, who explored Eg}-pt in 1S3S, and laid the founda- 
tion for the great work styled " Monuments of Egypt and 
^uliir" etc., published by the French government, 1835- 
1845, must be considered as theoretical pioncei-s. iMoreover, 
while Bekoni was occupied at the obelisk, Bankes discov- 
ered the iuficription on the left leg of the colossus at Ele- 
phantine, since translated by Col. Lake. 

Belzoni tells tis that, before ho departed for the great 
desert, " an Englieh mei-eliant, who resided in Alexandria, 
lent me a small house in Eosetta, near the British agency, 
where I left Mr^. Behoni," 
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Thns it may be said that the Frencli expedition to Eg}'pt, 
1798, tog;etiier with the BeUoni and Bankes exploratioiie, 
1818, were the dawn of modorn Egyptology, 

The Freueli dificovered tlie famous " Jio^etki ^fOTW," that 
formed tlie foundation for Egj-ptology. 

XXI. Two small obeJigka of dark-green hasalt grace the 
Egyptian dqiartinent of the British Muiieuin. Tliey are 
known as the ohdiahs of Cairo, where the German arclieol- 
ogist, Niebuhr, saw and adciiired tliem. Keetaneho, who 
reigned from 377 to 359 b.c, raised them before tlie Temple 
of Thoth,* who was to the Eg^-ptiatiB what Mercury was to 
the Greeks and Romans. Tiie delicately -engraved liiero- 
glyplia on these obeUeke attract much attention. 

Ileight (only the shaft).. 8 ft. S in, 

Base lines of shaft 1 ft. 6 in. and 1 ft. 5 in. 



Hieroglyphic inacriptioiia. 

In LaTOnsse'a ^^ Diction na> re ZTniversd du ^IX. Sieclt^" 
just issued, we read: "All the obelisks known are of rose- 
colored granite, called syenite, which came from some qnarry 
at Syene, in Upper Egypt." Thie.BtateTnent is incorrect, for 
the two above-named obeliskB are of dark -green basalt, and 
not of roso-eolored granite. We read again in the Sitme 
work : " The obelisk is peculiar to Egypt ; ancient AssjTian 
and Babylonian eivilizations aeein not to have known it." 
Here is another mistftke, for in the British Musciun arc two 
obelisks; one of them waa discovered in the palace of 
Nimrod. 

Height. 5ft. 9 in. 

*PerlLapfl tliH Celtic god Teutates was derived from Thoth. Assyria Imd. 
a king called Tcvtnnes, iin*T nnothei- 'i'fiUftem. Tieee Egiyptiaii, Ansytian, 
Bud Celtic names h&va mach aaalo^y with the Teiitimea ; may there aat 
have been early connection or intepcoiirse between the progenitors of tihfse 
different jracen and nations ? The province in Asia Minor called Teu^ 
Tfmia and Teuin^ qaeeu of lllyria, point in tho Bqms direction. 
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It is of black marble, covered with cnneiform inaeriptions, 
recording the annals of the reJgn of Shalmaiiaser II. (858- 
823 E.C.). Instead of tapering to a point, it has three steps 
on the top, which, aeem to coiTespond with tlie tliree etepa 
on the pedestal of the American obelisk, recently discovered 
by Commander Gorringe. 

The other of the two Assyrian obelisks ia of whiis 
mm'ble. 

Height . ., 8ft. 3iiL 



I 

I 

I 



It is covered with baa-reliefs, representing battle-Bcenes. 
It has cuneiform inscriptions, mentioning ShamaB-Fnl. Hera 
are two obelisks or pillars — one is white, the other black — 
found in Assyrian ruins. Solomon's Temple had two pillars 
— Jachin and Boas, the former white^ the latter black. If 
Solomon's pillars have a symbolic or Masonic meaning, the 
Aseyrian pillara may have a eimilar meauiii^. Q.ueri ; Did 
Assyi'ia copy from Solomonj, or did Solomon copy from 
Aesyria? As Assyrian art antedatea all others, Abraham *3 
progeny must have copied from that of Asslnir. Thna 
would Maeonic symbols point to Assyria for prototypes. Do 
not the white obelisk in Kimrod's palace, 2S00 b.c, Solo- 
mon's white pillar, 986 ji.c., and the white stone deposited 
by Architect Pontiua at the base of the Thotlmies obelisk 
at Alexandria, 23 b.o., and discovered by Commander Gor^ 
ringe, A.r), 1880, symbolize purity, fi-ieudehip, IiospitaHty, 
and thua cover a period of 4,700 years, now Jiiilcing the 
Euphrates, !KilG, Thames, and Hudson \ We have lately 
noticed, in A&syrian illustrations, attitudes of kings tliat look 
very Masonic. Tlienceforth, these hints sliould be thoroughly 
seriitinlzed by the Masonic fraternity. 



XXII. Tlie obelisk of Luxor, on Place de la Concorde at 
Paris. This monolith was transferred to France under the 
direction of the en^neor Lebas, It stood near the little 
village of Lnxor, residence of the kings of Thebes. Its 
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twin stands yet in the same place, before tho palace of the 
Pharnuha. 

A vessel, named Luxor, expressly constructed st Toulon 
and towed to Alexandria hy 3 imm-of-war, sailed np the 
Nile and landed heforG Luxor, Atigtist lit, 1R31. The tak- 
ing down of the obelisk by means of apparatim, invontod liy 
M. Lebflft, was eucceasfidly effected, and two months after 
the monolith was pliiced on the ship, whieh travci-sed the 
Mediten'anean^ passed the Straita of Gibraltar, coasted alorig 
Franoe aa-far as Havre; then, sailing np the Seine, landed 
ita precions cargo jvt Pari&» in the month of September. 
Some months after it was ereeted in the centre of the Place 
de la. Concorde, on a pedestal of granite brought from Brit- 
tany. "We are told ita removal and orectiou cost £S0,00O. 

"Wliole height 99 ft. 

Without haee, etc. (only its shaft). ..,...,.. T6 ft. 4 in. 

Base lines of shaft 8 ft. x 8 ft. 

Top lines ........,, 5 ft. 

"Weight. about 346 tons. 



I 



Hieroglyphifs on the fonr sides are admirably engraved, 
espceltLlly those of the three middle cobunus on three of the 
sides. The hieroglyphs on the facos north, souths and east 
concern EameseB IL, and those on the face wcjst Rameeea 

m. 

The veteran Eg^'ptologiet, Gustavua Seyffarth, has in his 
'^Summmy of Hemnt Discoveries,^' p. S14 : '■'B.C. 1831, 
Augitst 14: Planetart} mn-fignTation at the hirth of Amoa 
IT. oji the Paris MmioUth" which means, that the birthday 
of Pharaoh Amoa II. (Eameses II. ?) cori-esponds to Augnet 
14, 1831 3.0. 

5XIII. Ab tlio inacriptiona on the pedestal of the obelisk 

standing oQ the Victoria Embankment at London give ita 
epitomic histoiy, we quote the whole, then add its hiero- 
glyphs, witli Dr. Sam. Dirch'a translation. 
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Tran^oried to England and erected on this spot in the/oriy-secmd 

year of 

QUEEN VTCTOELL 

TI7 and 

ERASMXra WILSON, F.B.S. JOKN DIXON, CE. 

t878. 

TliB work was further eidfid by 
H. H. ISMAEL PACHA, Viceroy of Effypt 
Gem, Sit J. E. AiEXJlKtoEK. Joun Powr.En, C.B. 

Hon. C. H. Vivian. Besjamen Baker, C.E. 

GlOVAiOII DEMKTHIO. H. F. STEPliEKHON, C.E. 

Charles Swenbdrnb. Waynman Dixon, CB. 

S. BtRcn, LL.D. 

QEOHOE DOUBLE, Mmagtrof Wtrrks. 

THIS OBEUSK, 

EATIKG PALLBN PS09THATB Vt THE, BATTQ AT AlEXABDRIA, 

WAS, IN QRATEPDL TtEMEMBRAKClI OF 

WELSOX Awo ABERCROMEY, 

Fres«nted to the British SatioD, a.d. 1819, by 

MOHAIVPIKD Atr, Yken^ ttf Egypt 

EncBBed in an iron cylinder it was rolled into the Sea 
Augfist 29, 1877. 

AbaudODfid in a Htorm m the Bay of Biscay, 

it was recovered and liaken into Ferrol Harbour, whonoe. 

In charge of Cai'TAIN Cahter, it reached 

Tha ThamoB, Janaaiy 20, 187&. 

Wn.I,tAM A9TIEN, MiCOAEI. BfiRSfi, 

James Gardner, William Donald, 

Joseph BekbOW, William Patan, 

PoriaheJ iu a brave attempt to euccout tlie Csrew of the 

Obeliak. Sliip, " Cleopatra '' during the Btocin, 

OcU}ber 14, 1877, 

Whole height. , ., 

Without base, etc., only the ahnft 88 ft. 5 in, 

Brsq lincB o£ shaft. ....„ 7 ft. 8 in. x 7ft. 10 in. 

Top lincH of shaft 4 ft. 10 in x 5 ft. 1 in. 

Msea or volume. abuiit S.GTS' ovXnQ feet. 

Weight ISfi toQB, 7 «wt,| S stones, 11 Ibe. 

Hieroglyphic] LoscriptiouB. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE HTEEOGLTPIIS ON THE ENtiLmH 
OBELISK. 

BT SAMUEL BIKCU, ESQ., LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., 

Ke^ter of OriejUal Anttquiiiea in the British Museum.. 

^^Fh'd stidfi. Central line toward east when crcctGd on 
Embankinent.— The llorus, lord of the uppei" and lower 
country, the powerful bull, crowned in Uas or Thebes, the 
King of the North and Smith, Ranien Chepcr, has raaJe 
his nionmnent to his father. Haremachu (Ilorna in the 
liomona), he has eet up to him two j^reat oheliska, capped 
■with gold, at the firet time of the feativalis of tlih-ty jeai-s, 
according to his wish he did it, the son of the Sun ThotluneB 
(III.), type of t3"pes did it, beloved of Haremachu (Ilorus 
in the horizons) ever living. 

^^ First sid^. Left line. — Tlie Horns of the npper and 
lower country, the powerfnl hnl!,, beloved of the Sun, the 
Iviiig of Uppei" and Lower Egypt, Ita-nBer-ma, apjiroved of 
the Sun, lord of the festivals, like Ptah-Tanen, son of the 
Sue, Eamepes, beloved of Amen, a strong bidl, like tlio 6on 
of Nu (Osiris), whom none can -n-itliBtand, the lord of the two 
countries, Ka-ueer-maj approved of the Sun, son of the Sun, 
Samessu (IL)j beloved of Ainen, giver of life, like the Sim, 

" First si'ic: Right line. — The Honis of the lapper and 
lower conntrj, the powerfn] bidl, son of Turn, King of the 
South and North, lord of diadems, giiai'diau of Eg}"pt, 
ehastiser of foreign countries, eon of the Sun Kamessn (11.), 
beloved of Amen, dragging the South to the Mediterranean 
Sea, the North to the poles of Heaven, lord of the two coim.- 
tries, Ea-n&er-ina^ appi'ovod of the Sun, sou of the Sun 
Eameees (II.), giver of Hfe, like the Sun. 

^'■Second side. Central line, toward river (south), as 
erected on Embankment. — The Horns of the upper and 
lower country. The powei-fid hull, crowned by Trutli, Tlie 
King of the North and South, Ramen Cheper, The lord of 
the gods haa multiplied to hha festivals oa the great Persea 
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tree in the mid&t of tlie place of the Phrfinix (Ileliopohs). 
He is )-ecognized as his B<m, a divine chief, his limbs come 
fortli daily a.a he wishes, the bob of the Suu, Thothmes (III.), 
mler of An (HeliopoUs), beloved of Haremachu (Uonis in 
the horizons)- 

" Second sifh. Left line. — The Horns of the upper antl 
lower country, the powerful bull, beloved of Truth, King of 
the iXorth and South, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Snn, 
hom of the gods, holding the two lands (of Egypt) as the 
son of the Snn, Earaessn (IL), beloved of Ainen, making 
his frontier wherever he wished, who is &t rest through liia 
power, the lord of the two countries, Ea-iiser-ma, approved 
of the iSun, son of the Sruij EameBSU beloved of Amen, the 
luetre of the Sun. 

" Second side. Bight line. — The Ilorus of the upper and 
lower country, the powerful bull, son of the god Chepera, 
the Iving o£ the North and South, Ila-user-nia, approved of 
the Sun. The golden trait, rich in years, the moat power- 
ful ; the eyes of niaukind behold what lie has done; notliiag 
hjis been said in opposition to the lord of the two eountries. 
Ka-nser-ma, approved of the Sun, the eon of the Sun, Ea- 
niessn (II.)) beloved of Amen, giver of life, like the Sun. 

" Third side. Central line, west side, a3 erected on Era- 
Lankment, — The HoruB, lord of the upper and lower country, 
the po%vorful bull, beloved of Truth, the King of the Soudi 
and North, Rainen Cheper. Tlis father* Tuui, has sut up to 
him his great name, placing it In the temple belonging to 
An (Ileliopolis), giving him the throne of Seb, the dignity 
of Clieper, the son of the Sun, Thothmes (HI-), good and 
true, beloved of the spirits of An (Heliopolia), over living. 

"■' Thlfd side. Right line. — The Horu^ of the upper and 
lower country, the powei'ful bull, well-beloved of Ra, the 
King of the South and North, Ra-user-ma, approved of the 
Sun, lord of feetivals. of tliirty year?, like bis father, Ptah, 
son of the Sun, Hamessu (IF.), beloved of men, eon of Turn, 
l:>eloved of his loins. Athor, the goddess, direc:ting the two 
countriesj has given him birth, the lord of the two couutriesj 
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Ka-user-ina, appi-oved of the Sun, tlie son of tlie Snn, 
Kftiuessu (II.), bc'luved of men, gEver of life, like tliu 81111. 

'* Third side, I^eft line. — TIio Ilonia lord of the two 
countries^ the powerful btill, enn of Sim, the King of the 
Soufh and North, Ra-iiwr-inaj approved of Ka, the lord of 
diaderafl, director of 1-gvpt, chastiser of foreign lands, son of 
the Sun, Ramossu (IL), beloved of Amen, bringing his offer- 
ing daily in the house of his father Tiini; nought lias been 
done, as he did in the house of his father, the lord of the 
two coTintrica, Ra-ii&er-ma, approved of the Suti, the son of 
the Smi, Ilauiessu (II.), beloved of Anien, giver of life, like 
the Sun. 

'''■ Fonrih sidf^ and central line toward road (north), as 
erected on Embankment. — The Ilorus of the upper and 
lower country, beloved of the god of the upper crown, the 
King of the South and North, "Ramen Cheper, making offer- 
ings^ beloved of the gods, supplying the altar of the epirite 
of Aii(IIeliopolis), welcofning their persons at the two times 
of the year, that he might I'cpose through them with a 
sound life of hnndredfi of thousands of years with very nu- 
merous festivals of thirty years, the son of the Sun, Thoth- 
niea (III,), tho divine ruler^ beloved of Haremachu (Uorus 
in the horizons) ever living. 

" FouHh side. Eight line,— The Horns lord of the upper 
and lower country, the powerfid bull, beloved of Ra, the 
King of the South and North, Ha-ueer-ma, approved of the 
Sim, the Snn bom of the gods, holdiiig tiie conntries, tlio 
Bon of the Sun, Kamessu (U.), beloved of Amen, the strong 
liand, powerfid victor, bull of rulers, King of kings, lord of 
the two countries, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Sun, son of 
the Snn, Ramessn (11-), beloi'ed of Amen, beloved of Turn, 
lord of An (Ileliopolis), giver of life. 

^'' FowHh ,'iidG. Left line.— The Horus, the powerful bull, 
son of Ptaii-Tanen, lord of the upper and lower country, 
the Ring of the South and North, Ra-user-]na, appro^'ed of 
the Sun, the hawk of gold, rich in years, the greatest of vic- 
torsj the eon of the Sun, Ramessu (11.), beloTed of Amen, 
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leading captive the Entennii (SjTians) and Feti (Libyans) 
out of tlieir countries to the seat of tke house of his fatlitr, 
lord of the two countries, Ra-user-maj approved of the Sun, 
Eon of tLe Sun, Eamessu {TI-), beloved of Amen, beloved of 
Shu, the great god, hke the Sun." 

" The scenes On the pjramidion represent the monarch 
Thothmes III. under the form of a sphinx, with hands of- 
fering to tlie gods Ra and Atum, the two principal deities 
of Heliopolis. The ofFerings are water, wine, milk, and 
incense. The inscriptions are the names and titles of the 
deities, the titles of Thothmea 111., and thy annoimeement 
of e^aeh of hia special gifts." 

XXrV. Tho Berlin ohdisk is tho earliest known. The 
Prussian expedition, under Lepfiiiis, 18i3, discovered it in a 
Memphis tomb of Manetho's 5th dynasty, which, according 
to Erugseh,* reigned from about 3700 to 3300 n.c. It is of 
limestone, and bears the name of its occupant. It seems to 
have been erected nierelj as a funeral mununient, which 
proves that obelisks were originally used foi' funeral pur- 
poses. 

Height, only , . . 2 ft. 

It is now in the Royal Mnseum, at Berlin. 

Lavonsse telle us, in his " Dretifm-naire du KIK. Steele" 
Augustus, and some other emperors, caused many obelisks 
to be transferred to Rome and Italy, We co;int, in oiir day, 
eleven standing in the Eternal City, and we may Bce the 
deli'h of several others which have been overthrown. Vel- 
letri, Benevento, Florence, and Cortona had obelisks standing 
in their squares during the Roman sway. 

We here add the five obelisks now st-anding in Egypt. 



XXV. The moet ancient obelisk, erected by Pharaoh 
fJsui'tasen at Ileliopolis, as Brugschf telle uSj " riaes in the 

* BraRBch'H " Hurtory o* Effypt," vol. L, p. 08. 

f >' History of Egypt," voL I., p. 127. 
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midst uf green corn-fields, in the linniedintG iiei<;liln>r]L(RKl 
of the village of ilatorioh,* couKi(-ting nf a few liutu of 
poor Arubs, and Homii Luuses of well-to-do EgyptiuuB, who 
Bcai"4-'^ely know on whfit famous Boil tliL^ir feet tread." Ac- 
cording to Brugscb, Lraurtaaeii I. waa uf the 12th dynasty of 
Tliobes, and raised tliis monument to Hft about 24-33 B.c. 
It ia of the pnru.st rofic-eoloied syenit*, and the beat pre- 
eerved of all the Egyptian oboliBkis, which 13 probably owing 
to its stauding inland, away from the salt air. 

Height OG ft. 6 in. 

Base lines of shaft 6 ft. 1 in. by 6 ft. 3 in.. 

Brugseh \ speaks of its hiorogl;y'phs as " characters deeply 
and beautifnUy cut in the red granite," and ohecrves : 'I " Ita 
four sides contain hieroglyphic inscriptions of the following 
meaning, repeated four times in tho eamo words : 

The llor of the Snn. 
Tlie life for those, wlio arc liorn. 
The king of the Tipper and lower land. 
' Cheper-ka-ra, 

the lord of the doublo crown, 
the life for those, who are bonij, 
the son of the Sun-god Ha, 
Uiiurt-afren^ 

the friend of the ispirits of On, 
ever living 
the goldt:ii Ilor 

the life for those, who are bom 
tiie good God 
Cheper-ka-ra 
has executed tliis work 
in the beginning of tlie thirty years circle 
he the dispenser of life for evermore. 

* Said to be t5iie place wli«r9 Joseph and Mary carried the qtild Jeans to 
escap>e from Herod. Hence Jbbub eaw this ob&LiiOE during his cihlldboa± 
f P. 31, VOL L t Ibid. 
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TliiB fonr-fiided macription is tereer and more expressive 
than any of the niiraefons translations we have read ; so that 
the Egj.'ptian Pharaohs must have gi-own much more prolix 
since tbcir illuBtrious predecessor Usurtaaen, whom some call 
Sesostria L According to Enigscli^a chronology, the TJsiir- 
tasen oheliak has been standing in the same ejiot from 243'3 
B,c, to A.n, 18S0, or 4,313 yeara, and is yet in good preserva- 
tion. Where is there another instance of the hind ? 

XXYI. There h an obelist at Crocodilopolis that is as- 
cribed to Pharaoh ITsurtasen I, Some attribute it to Thoth- 
mes I, 

Height, 43 a 

Base liniea of shaft 6 ft. 9 in, by 4 ft. 

Hieroglyphs. 

XXVIT. the liighest monolith known is the ohelisk at 
Karaak, ascribed to Hatasu, sister of Pharaoh Thothmes 
III., who, according to Bmgseh, reigned 1600 b.c. 

Whole height 132 ft. 

"Without pedestal, only the shaft (aecordmg to 

Mariette) lOSft. 10 m. 

"Weight, according to Gliddon 400 tons. 

Ilieroglypha. 

XXVIII. Another obelisk at Karnak, attributed to Thotli- 
mes h 

Height 90 ft 

Base lines of shaft S ft. 1 in. 

Weight, according to WilkinBon 297 tons. 

Hieroglyphs. 

XXIX. At Lnxor, village near the ruins of ancient 
Thebes, stands the twin obcliBk of the one that waa carried 
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to Pflris A.n. 1831, and ailorns now tliu Placo da lu Con- 
corde. 

Height 82 ft. 

llieroglypliB. 

Explorers say there are many obelisks in Nubia, but tliey 
Bomewhiit differ in shape from tUose of Egypt. They liax'e 
no hieroglyphs and nre of later date. Beli^oni was allured 
to Tuulfuctoo Ijy esaggurateU accounts of natives, wlio told 
him of renmrkablo ruins and remains i consequently, bo tried 
to penetrate that country by the Niger and lost his life. 

No doubt, Egypt was the land of obelisks^ many of which 
have been overtliruwn and now lie bnried ; fur the Ssracen 
hiatorian, Abdallutif, tells us that he hhnself eaw about four 
hundred cohinms of the same material lying on tlie margin 
of the eoa. He relates how they eame thei-e, and tliat the 
governor of Alexandiia, appointed by Saladin, had thrown 
down and broken those columns to construct a breakwater. 
"I hare seen," he says, " all ronnd the Pillar of the Colon- 
nades I'eraains of those columns, some entire, some broken. 
It was evident that those cohunns had been covered by a 
roof and enpolis, which they supported.^* M, de S«cy trans- 
lated Abdallatif s work, and called it "■JMation de VEtpjpte^'^ 
see B. I,, e. 4. 

If this is coirect, Mahometan vandalism was practised on. 
Eg^'ptian monuments as on the Alexandrian Library. The 
■" Pillar of the Colonnades " here mentioned was, no doubt, 
the obelisk now on its way to !New York. Ahdallfitif visited 
Alexandria and resided there for some time in the twelfth 
century of our era. 

Thus did Europe ^-alue and import Oriental obelisks, which. 
point fi'oui the Earth to the Siui and iloon, as rays dart 
from the Sun and Moon to Earth. The Egj'ptians raised 
them as funeral, votive, and histut-ic monuments. For ages 
kingSj emperors, and goveminentfi gloried in them. Lately 
private citizens of the Old and New World have evinced a 
decided taste for this graceful Egyptian structure of red 
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granite or syenite^ composed of quartz, fehpar, and horn- 
blende. Such has egpedallj been tlie case among tlie Eng- 
lish-speaking popiilatioiiB. BarJceB, Wilson, Dixon, etc., 
tave achieved wonders in England j llurlburt, Stebbiiis, 
Gorringe, Secretary Evarte, and Consul Fai-man are making 
HercideaTi ciforts to endow America with one of Egypt's 
precious relics. IIow tliis ancient form of mounrneut has 
gained favor among the European races and their progeny 
ia tJie Westei"n Hemisphere may be realized in visiting 
J^erela C/uiisc, Kensal G-rcen^ Greenwood-., Mount Aifhurn^ 
etc., where eo many funeral tribntea asHiune the form of 
graceful heaven ward- pointing obelisks. 

As yet, only one of the twenty-five obelisks, removed 
from oriental countries, has revealed the arcana of the Pha- 
raohs to au American observer. Had Pontius, Facundus 
J^oviis, Fontmia, J^las, DLeon-, etc., been as observing as 
^ehoni and Commander Gorriiige, much might now be 
knowtL concerning the connection between ancient, medieval, 
and modei-n Masonry. However, better late tlian never. 
Let UB now interrogate the relics of the museums at lioidac, 
Eorae, Farie, Loudon, Mu!iich, Berlin, New York, and soon 
more light will penetrate hazy proto-historle recesses. Why 
the pillars at the entrance of the otherwise chaste Haeonic 
t Temple of New York terminate in a sort of wicker-work i&, 

no doubt, best known to the projeetorSj who ignored the 
simple but graceful obeUsk. 

We have thus shown, that about twenty-five ancient 
^ft oriental obelisks were removed to Europe, and one is on its 

^P way to the great western Republic, where Nhnrod, Sesostris, 

^H Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Appolonius of Tyana, Pontius, Para- 

^1 celsua, Eelzoni, Lebas, Dixon, Wajshington, Franklin, Gor- 

^H ringe, etc, may, at the baso of Thothines' obelisk, shake 

^H hands and connect eastern and western Masonry by assume 

^1 ing the Ttla)ifjitl<ir San and Set'pent Ajifon^&a significantly 

^1 symbolic four thousand years ago in the rock-excavated 

^K^ Masonic Temple of Seti L and Jameses II. 
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CHAPTER XYL 



Bstrnspn has, in his " riietorj of EjE^-pt," a. curious list of 
names of royal ftrehitects, who date from tlie Tliird Dynusty 
to Darius L, 4y0 b.c, Accortling to Gliddon, the Third 
Dynasty reigned about 2^133 b.c. TJiese nnmea have been 
tran&hited fruni hierogl^'phic inscriptions. They pviive timt 
flFchitects were usually of the royal family, or connected 
therewith. As tliese names show that operative Masonry 
was highly esteemed in 'Egypt, we give this list of Grand 
Masters, of whom both theoretic and operative Masons of all 
ago8 and countries may feel proud: 

I1ek.\,* architect of the Pharaoh Senofcru. 

Sem-hofee, married to a king's grand-daughter named Amon- 

Zefes. 
KnuFA-HorEP, liusband of the king's daHghter, llontnes. 

KiTUFU-AJJKIl, 

MKK-ABt a king's child,, aon. of the Pharaoh XJiofu and his 

wife, Setat. 
PiRSONj hnsband of Khen&hnt, of the blood royal. 
Ti, a man of low extraction, but married to the lady Nofer- 

liotep, from the women's house of the king. 
ILiPU, architect of the Pharaoh Tcta, of the Sixth Dynasty. 
!itEHi'EA.-ANE, a Celebrated architect under King Pepi, of the 

eame dynasty, 
Pehen^ka. 
Ra-uh.. 
At. 
Uah-mek. 



*Vol. L, p. 48, BnigBcb's "Hietory of Egypt" 
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I^edigree of tJie Architects.* 

Ka-nofee, architect of S. and N. Egypt. 

Imhotep, ai'cliitect of S. and K. Egypt, chiyf btirgomaBter, 
a high functionary of King Z'a-sav (lived in the time 
of the Third Dynasty). 

E'a-hotePj prophet of Amon-ra, king of the gods, secret seer 
(j£ Ilcihopohg^ architect of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
chief bm'gomaster. 

BoE-EN KiiuNsii, chief burgomaster. 

Uza-Khunsu, architect, chief hnrgonia&ter. 

Nofer-Mennit, architect, chief hurgoni aster. 

Mi (or Ai), ai'chitect^ chief burgouiaster. 

Si-SEE-SEMUJS-uiB, architect. 

Pepi, architect, chief burgomaster. 

AjriOK-HiB-iT-MEeii'Aj BGcondj third, and fourth prophet and 
higli-priest of Amon, king of the gods, cltief burgo- 
master. 

IIoE-EM-SAF, cliief burgomaster. 

Meesier, architectj commander. 

Za-hib, architect, commander. 

Kabshdhu, architect, commander. 

Za-hib, arcliitect, commander. 

I^ASSHpNUj architect, commander. 

Za-hib, architect, com]nander. 

[TfABSHUKU, architect, commander. 

Zan-hibc, architect of Upper and Lower Egypt, commander. 

Nabshuhu, ai'chitect. 

TJAn-An-R^A RAN-tTEH, arcliitect, 

AijKn-P9Ai.rrniK, architect of Upper and Lower Egypt, 

A'ahmes Si-ifTr, arcliitect of Upper and Lower Egypt (m, 
Sit-Nofee-Tiim). 

Ksma-AB-R'Aj chief minister of "works for the whole coun- 
try ; architect of Upper and Lower Egypt in the 37th 
and 30th years of King Darius I. (about 490 B.C.). 
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Thus tliis Tenerable body of men, styled architects anJ 
coniiuaudera, extended from 2l3li to iOO B.c., or a period of 
surteen hundred and fortj-two years. Tho ancient Egyp- 
tian or Coptic word for architect was Mtirket. 

"Wo cannot help connecting with this operative MasoTiie 
gftlaxy tlie imposing cereniouy of laying a t:oriicr-sU>ne by 
yuuiig Plijiraoh ThothitiGS 10. at Buto, in Egj'pt, about IGOO 
B.O., and of H. R. II. Albert Edward, Prince of "Wales, lay- 
ing the comer-stone of Trm-o Oatbedral, May, A.n. ISSO. 

Tlio account of Ttiotlimes' laying of the cornc^r-stoue ^vas 
translated from hieroglyTihs,* whereas that of Prince Albert 
was ti-ansmitted with hghtning speed along cables and tele- 
graph wires, 

"According to the express order of tho king hiinself, tliia 
was put down in writing; communications were orally car- 
ried on as to the erecting of a memorial bnilding, the three 
sides of which bend toward the canal .... then I (the 
kiijg) wished to place a memorial to my father, Amon-Eaj 
in Ape, to erect (his) dwelling, which glorifies, etc. . . . 

"The (official) pliin of the architect niadti the beginning. 
Never have I set out Biich a memorial to any other. I Bay 
that in all truth, etc. . . . 

"I gave the order to pi-epare the cord and pegs (for the 
laying of the foundation) in my presence. The advent of 
the day of tho new moon was fixed for the festival of the 
laying of the founds tion-atone of thia memorial. 

" In the year Z^>, on the last day of the month jMekldr, on 
the festival of the lOth day of Amon's festival on hie splen- 
did feast of Southern Ape? then was a sacrifice 

offered to tha god (in) hia great place. After this I went in 
to accompany the father Amon. Tiie god went thither on 
his feet to celebrate his beautiful festival. And the Holl- 
nesB of thia god was wonderful to beholds [Then drew near 

♦Brunch's '^HiBtory of E^ypt/' Vol. I., p. 384. 
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tlie form] of tliis god. Tlie cord and the pegg were read j. 
Then his EoIhieBS placed me before him toward this me- 
mnrial. And 1 began. Then was the Holiness of this god 
full of joy at this memorial, on account of my love for hiin. 
Then [the Holineee] of thie god went further, and the 
beautiful feaat was Celebrated to my lord. 

" Then I came forward, yes I, to tompletG the bnsiiiess of 
the laying of the foundation-stone, becauBC .... [before] 
him. He went out, and the work of the first Btroke of the 
hammer for the layincr of tlie foundation-stone was to be 
perforniied. Then the Holiness of this divine one wished 
himself to give the first stroke of the hammer , , . . [to 
keep out the water] of the inundationB of the fields .... 
of the pickaxe. 

" The lines of the fieldiS were drawn .... all that he 
had done. Then was I full of joy when I saw the great 
wonder which my father had done forme .... Hy heart 
was in a joyful humor at that beautiful procession to make 
a beginning of thia memorial, Tiiere was laid in the foun- 
dation-stone a document with all the names of the great 
circle of the gods of Thebea, the gods and goddesses .... 
and all men rejoiced. After this .... of copper was pre- 
pared for him." 

Here both the stone and the inscription break off.* 

LAYING THE CORNEE-STONE OF TRUUO CATHEDRAL— 
A MASOIfllC PAGEANT. 

THE PRIffrCE OF WALES GKAND MABTEE OP TSU CEEEMOSfTEB. 
[By Cablfl to thfl New York Herald.] 

London, May 33, 1880. 

As the trumpets sounded tlie first notes of the national 
anthem, the cannon roared In rhythm. The Prince then ad- 



*TIie wbole inBciiptiDD ia printed in Mari^ttfl's Kacimk, plate 19. Some 

fiignB in the Meroglyphic text need rectification. 
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vnncecl to lay the f uunilaticm Btone, and delivered the follow- 
ing speeeli to thu assembled Masons: 



7%e Piince's Miiaonio Speech. 

Bhethren : "We are an ancient fraternity whieli, from tlie 
earllefil: diiys, has been identified with all that is beautiful 
and gi'and in architecture. You will thorcfurii he prwid to 
have aided me, as I have been proud to work with you, in. 
tonuiicncing a buihling i^-hicli, by the beauty of its design 
and the solidity of its eonetnic'tiorij will, we trust, bo an 
ornament to this city and province for centuries to come. 
But, brethreUj it is Bomuthing fitr more tlian this. It is a 
tomple to be erected to the gloiy and worship tjf our Heav- 
enly Father, the great Architect and Creator of all things. 
And, whatever minor diffQreneea may be among us, I feel 
sure that the same Ppint must be in your minds this day 
whiC'li animated the Jt-ws of old, when, as Ezra tells us, the 
builders laid the foundations of tiie Temple of the Lord, 
and they set the priests in tlieir apparel with trumpets to 
praiee the Lord, after the ordinance of David, King of 
larael. And they Bang together in praising and giving 
thaidvs unto the Lord, because lie is good, for His mercy 
endureth forever toward Israel. And all the people shouted 
with a great shout when they praised the Lord, because the 
foundations of the House of the Lord were laid. 

Then, addro&sing the Bishop, His Eoyal Highness said: 
My Lord Akcftbibiiop, Brttheen, akh Friends : Be it 
kno\vn to you that we be lawful Masoue, tnie and faithful 
to the laws of our country. Although not ourselvea opera- 
tive masons, we have from time immemorial been associated 
with buildings to be raised for the benefit of mankind, the 
adornment of the worhl, and the glory of t]ie Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe. "We tave among na Becrets concealed 
from those who are not Masons, but they are lawful and 
honorable, and not opposed to the laws eitlier of God or 
man. They were intrusted to Masous hi ancient times, aad, 
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naTing been faithfully trail smitted to us, it is our dnty to 
convey tliem inviolate to qui- posterity. IVe ai-e asseinLled 
here to-day in the presence of yon all to erect a honse for 
the woi-ship of the Pi-inee of the Most High, which we pray 
that God niaj prosper as it eeeras good to Hiin. 

E}i}f}le.7}iB and FoTTmdas. 

The Prince then called npon the Grand Secretary to read 
the inscription on the plate over the cavity stone: 



THIS C01tN"EK STONE 

OF THE CATIIEDK.\i CHUKCn OF 

BT. aiABT OF TBUKO 

19 PLACED BY 

HIB KOYAL irTGHNESS TmS DUKE OF COESWALL, K.G., 

jrOST ■WOKSHIPFUI, GKABI> MASTEE 

OF THE A. F, AND A, MASONS OF ENGLAND, 

90th KA-i-, 18S0, 

The Grand Treasurer tlien deposited a bottle containing 
coins and a copy of the Order in Council creating the See 
of Truro. The Earl of ]Vromit Ed^ccmnho then handed 
the Prince a silver trowel hearing the severtil arms of the 
Grand Lodge, of the connty, o£ the Pishop, and of the 
cit^'". and of the Prince. A smooth mortar stone was lowered 
and the Prince applied the plumb and rnle^ saymg : 

" I iiiid this etoiie to bo plumb, and that the craftsinen 
have prepared it true and trnsty.'" 

Then he proved it by the level, saying: 

" I find the atone level and that the craftsmen have labored 
Bkillfolly." 

Then lie proved it by the eqnaro, Baying-: 

"I find the stono pluml>, Il'vgI^ and fii^nare, and declare it 
dnly preparedj truly laid, and that the craftsmen have worked 
well." 
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Dedloatimi of the StAm^. 

The Prince then struck the stone three tiinea wfth the 
mallet. Pic scattered corn f I'om a golden cornucopia, saying : 
'* I iscatter eom upon the etone as an emblem of plenty 
and abundance, God's best gifts. May they be good Beeda 
of His words, Bowu here in the hearts of men, take root and 
bring forth fniit hundredfold to tlieir benefit and His glory. 
So mote it be/' 

TheHj pouring wine from 3 golden chalice, lie said i 
" I pour out wine nj>on thia stone as the symbol of t^trength 
and gladness. May those who work npnn the building and 
those who Bhall hereafter meet witlun its walls, ever perform 
their allotted part in the service of the Great Architect with 
cheerfulness and singleness of heart. So mote it be."' 
Then, poiu-Ing oil from a golden vase, he said : 
" I eprinkle this stone with oil as the emblem of peace 
and harmony. May good-will and brotherly lo^'e ever pre- 
vail among those who shall worship in this house to the 
glory of the Most High, until time shall be no more. So 
mote it be." 



Tlio Egyptian and Enghsli comer-etone laying Buggesta 
comparison. Any one inclined to compare the political and 
social status of Egyjit under Thothmca III., 1600 b.c, ajid 
of England nnder Yictoria, a,d. ISSO, might iind anipla 
scope for poetic and historie strains. "We are told Egj7>tLau 
rule, under Thothmea m., extended to Mesopotamia, India, 
Bactria, Central Africa, and the GreeiaiL Isles ; hnt this is 
conjecture. We know that the British Empire encircles the 
globe, and is connected by steam, telegrapli and cable, wiuch^ 
in a moment, flashed Prince Albert's words to the canfinea 
of tlie earth, whereas to convey those of Thothnies it re- 
c[uired months and yearg^ to saj nothing of other differcncea. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



" Amoieo, the asjlnui I»t Buoti as dedre Co work aai be fcee." 



The question has been asked whether ttere had been 
secret societies like Masonry in the Western hemisphere be- 
fore its discovery by Colunibue, 1^93. Mackenzie partly 
anawera this question in a short article on Mexican Mysie- 
riea, in whiah he tells us : "The Mexicans (Aztecs) had reli- 
gions orders and secret ceremonies like other nations." 
They had ordera for youths and old men ; the latter, devoted 
to the g«ddesa Centcotl, were sages, whose sayings were 
deemed oracular; their number was limited, and they spent 
tlieir time ia making historic paintings for the instruction of 
the people. "The Kortli American Indians had similar 
Societies. Among the Algonkins there were three degrees: 
1. Waulmw ; 2. Meda; and 3. Josmkeed." HmnboJdt 
found among the Orinoco Indians the order of tlie BoUito, 
or Holy Trumpet. The CiMahuaym of Pern also practised 
secret ceremonies. 

According to an ancient Mexican tradition the Iitdiana of 
Ohiflpa had a hero called Wodtiri«, or Yf^tfin^ whom the 
Great Spirit {JFml^ ordered to go and people the country of 
Anahnac or Mexico. Humboldt (in his "Monuments de 
rAmeriqnc,'' toI. I., p. 383) says : " This Votan, or Wodan^ 
seem& to he of the same family as the TFoffo or Odlns of the 
Goths and the nations of Celtic origin." Thistraditiun also 
states that Wodan was the grandson of a personage who, to- 



* See p. 100, Wodm or Odin. 
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gfitlier with his fainUy, was alono saved friJdi a luiivoreal 
dehigc. 

We mi^ht epeak of Plato's Ailtiidi)i ; of the Plieiiiciitn in- 
Bmptiou foiuul ill liijLzil, which, being tmiislatecl by Seflor 
LadislaoXcittjj, Director of the EiioMiisciuin^saysthataPheni- 
cian colony sailed from tlie Red Sea and lauded in Uraztl about 
5(10 B.C. ; of the IcolandorB, who ditwiiovered Wmland (Canada) 
about A.P. 1(J01, atid tt-adod with the natives over a liundi-ed 
yeare ; of the Rimic inseription on Dlghton Rock, Mas^sa- 
ehiisott;&, wbidi, tranalated by Finn Mag]Hisen, reads: "151 
Northmen octrupied thia laud (witU) Thorliiis" (according 
to the Saga of Thoi-fiun tbia occupation happoned a.d. 1007) ; 
and of prince Madoic, who sailed with a "Welab colony to the 
Western hemisphere 1170. 

Let iLS begin with a ciietom tbat pervaded antiquity, medie- 
Tal and modem times, and extended over the old and new 
wurld before Columbus — that custom was DlscakealkiH,^ 
during cmtain rites and ceremonies. Jews, Christians, and 
Mahometans observed it. The disciples of Pythagoras were 
enjoined to sacrifice and worship witli their shoes off- The 
Abyssinian Christians and Druids adhered to it. It extended 
even to the ancieut Peruvians ; and Fi"eeinaflonjs of our day 
practise it in some of their rites. 

AVo coneiilted Lord Ivingsborougb'a "Antiquities of Mexi- 
co," among which we found Maaonle indicationa lilie the 
following : 



a 



A 



Zi 



All croBses have more or less symbolic significaTice. The 
third of these Mexican ones looks like a cross of high impor- 
tance in Masomy, because it ia bnt a raodifl(!atiou of the 



* Tokinif off tiandala or stioes. 
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Cross, 

been 



Q> 



.&? 



& 



usGd by the widely-diffused order of Ishniael. It bas 
fuund on Assyrian, Egyptian, Hindu, Trojan, Romait, 
Mexican, and Peruvian ruins. It has been called 
Jama cross, because it is m bigbly theriebed by tlie 
Hindu caste, named Jaiiis. It is even fotmd on 
Gotbic cathedrala and fortifications of Centi-al Eu- 
rope ; BO tliat the ancient dwellers of the WeEtern 
Continent must bave known of ita esoteric mean- 
ing. 

TliiB primitive tool, used in building Babel, Thebes, 
Athens, Rome, ancient Mexico, etc.^ has acquired 
a linguistic, literary, and moral Bignificance, for 
Shakespeare said: "I bave not kept uiy square'^ 
Dryden x " We live not on the square." Free- 
maaong &ay : " Act on tbe square." But let ns not 
forget, that those great aiithorB borrowed from Ma- 
sonry. 

TJiis iiguro of the square, copied from Lord 
Kingsborongh'a work, is a real curiosity, when we 
study the signs tberoon, four of which are repeated 
geveral times. Above and on tlie sides of these foui- 
eij!;ns are small circles, with a central dot in each. 
As may be observed, tbe dotted circles increase 
from one to tliirteen. We think the four si^us in- 
dicated tlie foiur eeasons of the year, and tbe thir- 
teen dotted circles around them marked the Mexi- 
can months, which must ba%*G been Iwiar, because 
thirteen. Thus tbe Jfason's square was not only 
an architectuj'al measure, but a chronologic guide 
with the ancient Mexicaiia. 

As operative and theoretic Masons know the eso- 
teric and eeoterie meaning and importance of the 
sf/uare, we eay no more. 
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Here is E«;j'pto-Mexica.u analogy in horned di^ka. In 
Egypt this filgii was part of t}io royal crown, aa may be seen 
iti that of Cleopatra here. The Mexican honied diek, not 
beiiiig affixed to any person or object, its use and meaning 

cannot be inferred. This queer 
£gnro appears in eoveral plates 
uf Lord Kingsbo rough *s work. 
Ab the disk belonge to tlie 
sun and moon, it waB connect- 
ed with tlio worship uf those heavenly 
bodies. Did Egj'pt horrow from Jlexico, 
or did Mexico borrow from Egj'pt J 

To abow that tbert were among the 
American Indians indications of operative 
Jlasoni-y, we quote from a letter, writtea 
/"^^"^ffli \ ^'^ "^ ^J William McAdams, Esq., of Ot- 
tcrvi]le, 111., April 25, 1880: "I have 
spent a considerable time during tlie last few years explor- 
ing our aneieiit mounds and eartkworka, and have been 
EUi-prificd frequently to find moundd and eartliworks resem- 
bling weU-kno\vn symbols of Masonry. Some of them sn-e 
thus : cirelee, squares^ tnangles ; triangles ant3 squares sur' 
roimded by circles ; a circle between parallel iinee : " 



A 



These geometric figures Had primanly a practical mean- 
mg amoug Jill anuieut nations ; but gradually they acquired 
Bynibolic and esoteric meanings. 

The triangle ever waa and is now an important Masonic 
eymbob The equilateral triangle was adopted by most of 
the ancient nations as an emUem of the deity, and was re- 
garded as the most perfect geometric figm-e. It occurg in. 
Craft and Arch Masonry. In ancient and medieval magio 
it meant fire when tha apex pointed upwar<l, and water 
when the apex pointed downward. The triangle had other 
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esoteric raeaninge, especially tlie one eoncerniiig the trlatl. 
Whether this figure had &mA\ meanings in ancient America 
is to he ascertained. 

The fiarae gentleman sent na "Geological IlistQiy of Jer- 
sey County/' III., in irhich we read, p. 112: 

"Plummets. — There is another class of relics, of wMeh 
gjreat munbers are found in the mounds, and of which we 
have nearly a hundred in our possessiou. They are made 
of stone and iron ore. They are pear-shaped, weighing from 
an ounce to two or throe pounds. They are with and with- 
out crease or perforation." 

The cubical stone was held sacred by HindooR, Dmids, 
Mexicans, and Femrians. It is also an important cnihlem 
iu Masonry, The key- or central-stone of the aj-eh in build- 
ings has been found in AssjTia, Egj-pt, Mexico, and Peru; 
so that operative Masonry, at least, was a Craft in the Old 
and New World. 

The three following designs are from the "Proceedings 
of the Davenport* Academy of Natural Sciences," vol. II., 
1877. Tliey are inscriptions on hltuminous shale, discovered 
in Indian tombs by Kev. J. Gasa, and described by R, J. 
Farquhar.son, M,D. ; 

Had a tablet liUe this, with designs'of two oheUsks^ been 
found since there has been so much writ- 
ten and Baid concerning the American 
obelisk, it might have been considered as 
a johc ; but as the discovery was made in 
ISTT^, when there had been no rjnestion 
of an Egj'ptian obelisk for New Yoi-k, it 
Cfmnot be bo considered. Here two pretty 
well designed obelLsks hare their apes 
toward each other, and between the two 
apexes is au equilateral triangle, with a 
point in the centre. This triangle, as previously stated, 
ever had an esoteric meaning In ancient religions and my- 
thologies ; so had the obelisk among the Egyptians ; and 
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both are "MuRnnic (.MnlfJeuifi ; lunife it is nnt OKtonipTiinff, tliat 
the sjiuUiiliti triangle and uhclisk found their way to a Sorth 
American tribe, whose name, Imca, ako tliat of tlieir coim- 
tiy and river, ib written and BnnndB iilcie Ji-himth. This 
tablet, if goiiuiuc, cJewly eliowii that pre-Columbian dwellers 

of North Antcrica had a pret- 



o 



\i\ 
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\^^ ^r==^w5*''S. r\ ty good idea of ait Eg^iitian 

obeliskj find engraved it ou 
pt«^ne, in eonneetion with an 
ei{i]ilateral triant^le, all of 
"r|[ H^[[ O )1 ^11 ir^1l whiL-b is decidedly Mafionic. 

This Iowa tablet could hard- 
ly bo taken for anyt])iiig but 
a zodiac^ wliich^ as Dr. Far- 
qiiharson eay^, "8iiggeftt& con- 
tact with one of the mauy 
nations or raceS) which have adopted that very ancient de- 
lineation of the siiira pathway through the heavens." It is 
eviilently divided into twelve signSj which indicate twelve 
montba and a solar year, and not thirteen montlis and a In- 
nar year, as indicated on the Mexican square. Tlie fonr 
Bigns like the Ronian letters III, near the central circle, may 
indicate the fonr seasons, or points of the'compase, or both. 
Tlie central sun points ^ 

toihePhihlaanorCo- ^"o ^"\f^--<'^->J^ i-" S^"® '-^- 
perniean eyetem. The jV"'vX;^ 
zodiacisa detudodMa- <j^ 
sonic emblem. The ■..y-^^ ■ 
Davenport Academy ;%/r^'- ' 



^3k^MMMi^^:i^^ 






fel 



names this tablet " Cal- ' .^^-—^ 






^-^^^ 



endar Stone." 

This third Iowa tab' 
let the Davenport Aca- 
demy calls'" Cremation 
Scene." 

There is an Egyptian simile in Sliai^e's "Texts of the 
Bible" (p. 30 S), from wliich we quote: "And he laid hold 
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on the dragon, that old serpent, wlnt-li Is the Devil, and 
Satan, and bound hiiti a thousand years" (Eev. xx. 2), 

"This Conqnest of the serpent of "wickedness is one of 
the fiivnrite subjects in the Egyptian mytholngT. Our 
drawhig lA copied fi'oiii the sareopliagiis of Oimenepthah of 



lA 



E.O. 1300 ; while, in note on liev. vi. 2, v;c see how the 
same conquest was represented twelve centuries later," 

This eei-peat procession in Egypt and among Indians 
in Iforth America is a singular featnre, which indicates 
intercoai'se sometime and somewhere. We cannot help 
thinhhig^ that a tribe that deaigned two obelisks, whose 
pyramidions point to an equilateral triangle mth a central 
point; — a tribe that had a zodiac and astronomic ideas 
connected tlierewith ;-— a tribe tliat had a simile to the 
Egyptian scri>ent procession; a tribe \rhoBO name Iowa was 
an analogue to the Egj'ptian J^-IIu-Ilo {ihs Eternal God), 
to the Hebrew Jt'jiovfih^ and to the Chinese J'ao- — must 
have had art-araj they did not eommimieate to the world; 
hence that they had a certain kind of Masomy. Perhaps the 
Iowa Indians were one of the " Lnat Tribes^'' who assumed 
the name of the Great I ant (Jehovah), and gave it, slightly 
modified, to their country and river, called Iowa to this 
dayj ISSO, Jifglianistan, Denmark, and Ii-eland have lately 
been euggested as. the retreat o£ the "Lost Tribes." 

These tablets are in the Davenport Museum, Iowa, whose 
trustees and members liavo examined them, and corre- 
sponded concerning them with the Smithsonian InBtitute * 
and Amei'ican archaeologists, who, in vain, sought in them 
atphabctie characters. Prof. SejffaTth looked for analogues 
to hieroglyphs, which he could not find. He thonglit they 
might be Chinese or Japanese, and thei-efore sent them to 



* * ' SmitliEiaiuaii OoBtributiaiis. " 
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savants eoiiTersftnt with those MioiriiS. SclHwdc-raft* posi- 
tively <Ieelares there never would bo native alphabuttc wri- 
ting found on this continent, which is rather a luldaeaertion. 
We hope the retreiit exploring expedition to Central Amer- 
ica, in which Mr. LorillartI figures so prominently, will dla- 
prove this declaration by discovering alphabetic characters 
or hieroglyphs of eonie kind. Xo doubt, the jVztee, Mex- 
ican, and Peruvian monuments and ruins will furnish some 
Tuntc, hieroglijphif;^ cuneiform, or otlier translatable wnting, 
that may point directly or indirectly to tho origin of the 
primitive Ainerica]i races. 

The pamphlet before us contains the Iowa tablets, & re- 
port thereon by Rev. J. Ga&s, their dis<ioverer, and a lecture 
thereon by II. J. Farqnharsou, M.D., before the "Daven- 
port Academy of JTatural Sciences,'* March 9, 1877. "We 
cite therefrom these remarks by Dr. Farqnhnrson : 

"It is objected, and seriouely, too, that this discovery 
comes too djrropos, too pat, in fact, and so partakes, in the 
minds of Bonie, too much, of the natm'e of a stage trick, a 
'■Deus ex ■moGhind,^ etc. . . . However, whether by fortune 
or misfortune, it has been our lot to make the discovery, 
and it now becomes our duty, honestly and flrmlj con- 
vinced as we are of its genuineness and authenticity, fairly 
to publish it to the scientific world, for its merits there to 
be adjudged, inviting all fair and candid criticism, yet de- 
precating, in the most earnest manner, the crude strictures 
of the hasty and ineonBiderato" (vol. II., p. 103). 

By these data we realize that the subject of these tablets 
has been considered by competent seholai-B, who found them 
worthy to be preserved among American archeologie treas- 
ures. The obelisks and equilateral triangle with a cen- 
tral point, the zodiac with its four cardinal points, or sea- 
BonSj and tho serpent procession, point directly to ancient 
Egypt. Imoa, as a derivative from Egyptian Y-Ha-Ho, 



*^'Hifltory> OonSitioiie, aad Ptoepeots of the IndiUL Tribes," tdL 1, 
p. 1S3. 
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Hebrew Jehovah^ or Cliinese Jao, points to the Orient, wliile 
all but tbc serpent procession aro Masonic signa^ euiLliBius, 
and flyrnbols of bijrb Masonic import, espeuially Jehovah. 

The most interesting analogne we found during our 
American archeologic search for tliis epitome is the fol- 
lowing : 



o 



Meiirpth Hero or 



FbaniDli Hameeea IE., 
or, l:^aoatTiE.* 



Ardnnnii- Is w&rn, 

Hindu Androgyne Unity. J 



Here the serpent, or opbite Bjmbolisra, playe a oonspicu- 
ona part, being a head-ornament of deity or royalty in an- 
cient Egj'pt, Mexico, and Lidia. As volumes hare been 
written on serpent-woraMp and Bymbolismj we shall only 
eiir&orilj glanco at the above figiu-ea and Etate the compara- 
tive position of the Edenie intruder, that deceived our 
mother Eve. Ilere Raraesea the Great, hero of Ivadesh, 
sports a serpent on his foi-ehead as a Fiiaraonic prerogative. 
The Mexican hero or god displays a serpent's head, arising 
from the occiput; wliile Ai'danari-Iswara shows a seipent's 
headj rising from the vertex, tho tail of the monster falling 
over the right eliOTilder^ bo that the tempter must have 
entered at the base of the brain, in order to emerge from. 
the vertex. As an explanation of tliis .Bingular trio would 
be difficult and lengthy, without being either useful or in- 
structive, we leave this deeply esoteric subject to antiqua- 



•Sbb pp. 62-5fi, 

^' Lord K inga boron jb'g " Antiqnitiea of Mieiico," 

fl>r. IamDii'» ^'Ancient Fagim and Modem Clmatiaii Sfinbaliam," 
plafca TIIL Publiahed by Jamca Bonton, 706 Broadway, 
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Hans and in vtl ml ovists, and content onriWjlv£?a by f^tating, 
that tliG priTnitive serpent story liniRt hiive expanded uver 
an immeuse vigta to reach from ludia to Kg}'])t and distant 

This single analogy proves conclusively to onr mind, tLat 
there was — somehow, Bometime, and aornewhere^contatrt, 
connection, and intercmirse between the old and new 
worlds in remote ages, and tbat the intei*eoiinse may Iiave 
been, exoteric, esoteric, or even Maeonip, especially when 
we consider that upbite symbolism ie even now used in 
Masonry, and that it was used vwy exteneively among the 
primitivo races, aa shown by tlie above serpentme trio, that 
extended over the world. 

Archeologista have found striking analogy between the 
temples of liehis, in Assyria and Phenicia, and the Mexi- 
can Tt'ocallis, or pyramid temples, CBpecrially tbat of Cho- 
lula. Humboldt fipeaks of thia analogy in bis '^Monmnents 
Ameriuains." We have shown in thia epitome, that the 
Egjj'jitians and nbidus had secret or Masonic initiations in 
rock-excavattd temples; perhaps ophite symbolism, as just 
exliibited, made part of tbose initiations and degrooe, and, if 
80, the aame ophito aymbolieni extended to the Mexican 
py ram id- te inpl es. 

"What America now needa is an institution, tbat could 
take cognizance of all American archeologiCj ethnologic, and 
pliilologic discoveries, in order to ascertain their genu- 
ineness and authenticity, so tbat authors, who write on Pre- 
Cobimbian America, might have some authority to refer to, 
We have in those few pages cited material enough to prove 
remote contact, connection, and intercourse between the 
Eastern and "Western Continents ; but there is no authority 
to which we can refer. Either the general government 
should attend to this matter, or the historic Bocietloa of 
the states. Perhaps some large-souled Astor, Peter Cooper, 
Lenox, Vassal", Girard, etc., will see the importance of snch 
an institution, and open his heart and hand to endow it. 



CHAPTETi XTin. 

"The CKijreise oE religious freedom ia ndmittad Biirj protlalmKl K be the InnllmBWa 
passsBeloD of et^h tntHrliliial Fres'niQ.son.''— Macbsmxis. 

Feeemaboney, persecuted by Cliurcli and State In Europe, 
spread over tlie Kew World. "We are aware, that Masonry 
was j-eTived in, tbe Middle Ages^ and reconstructed eome- 
wlnat after the Bystera of tlie Dioiijsian architects, who, as 
previously stated, claimed llirara Abif ae their Urst grand 
master, about lOOD e.g. Medieval kings, popes, and bit^hops 
became leaders of Masonic guilds; but as soon as these 
guikk bewail to think for themselves, as they did at Stras- 
burg, 1275, popes, kings, and bisiiops abandoned them, and 
soon commenced persecutions against them; 

Freemasonry waa interdicted in England, 1424. 

Holland interdicted Freemasonry, 1735. 

France tried to prevent Masonic meotinws, IT^^T, and Gas- 
ton, Duke of Tuscany, issued an edict against the Brother- 
hood. 

Next Pope Clement XII. fulminated a bull against the 
Magic Tk, 17€S. 

Angnetna IL, king of Poland, closed the lodges, 1739. 

France tried ao;.iin, dispersed a lodge, seized its property, 
and fined the landlord for renting tliora q^narters to assemble, 
1745. 

Maria Tlieresa suppressed Freemasonry in her dominions, 
but her eon,. Joseph IL, tolerated the craft. Thus had the 
Ominous shadow been gliding for years tkrongh iJie imperial 
palaees, unknown to tho Empress niothrr. 

Even republiean Switzerland proscribed the Brotherhood, 
1745. 



i 
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In 1T4-S the Sultan orflered n, loilge to be demolished and 
ite momberB to he arresU'd at Constantinople. 

Pope Benedict XIV. published anodiet, confirming Clem- 
enffi bull, 1751. 

In the same year FerdinamI VI. of Spain declared Free- 
maeonry bigh treason. 

A Scotch Synod excommunicated some of ite members, 
1757. 

Francis II., Emperor of Germany, ordered lodges to be 
closed, 1789. 

Another papal hull, isBued by Pius VII., 1814, endorsed 
the previous hierarchic anathemaa. 

John VI., kiii^ of Portngn!, isfiiied a decree mnlting Free- 
masonry a capital crime for natives and foreigners, 1818. 

Alexander L, Emperor of Eussia, published a ukase 
against the fraternity, 1833. 

The vacillating Piua IX., himself a Mason, thought it his 
duty, as pope, to make an allocution to the brothers, who, in 
the latter part of this nineteenth century, can aiford to say, 
with the Master: ^^Fai]ier,/oryi'tie ihcm, ihey hnoijo 7iot what 
they do:' 

Wliile these proscriptions were issued almost over all 
Europe, the traft spread in tho Nciv World, and could eay, 
with Berkeley : 

*' Westward tlie coarse of Empire takes Ita way : 
The four firet acta already pa«t, 
A fiftli aLall close tho Drama of the Day ; 
Time's noblest oSepruig is the la^t." 



TVs read, that the PilgrimB of Maseaehnsetts welcomed 
the persecuted Ijrotherhood in 1733 ; the land of Penn from^ 
1730 to 1734; Georgia, from 1730 to 1735; New Ilarap- 
ehire, 173-1; Sonth ^Carolina, 1736; Nova Scotia, 1749 
Connecticut, 1750 ; Rhode Island, 1750 ; Tirginia, 1752 
Jamaica Islantl, 1762; New York (Albany), abont 1765 
North Carolina, 1769 ; Vermont, 17S1 ; New Jersey, 1786 
Trinidad Island, 1790; Louisiana, 1793; Michigan, 1794 
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Miseiesippi, ISOl ; Alabama, abont ISOl ; Delaware, 1S06; 
Florida, ISOG; Indiana, 1807, from Kentucky; lience, Ken- 
tucky had Fi'eemasoTiiy prior to 180T ; Mjeaonri, 1807 j 
Peru, 1S07; Oliio, ISOS; Tennessee, 1S13; Maiylaiid, 1820; 
Maine, 1831 ; Ei-azil, 1851 ; Mexico, 1825 ; Vcneznda, 1S20 ; 
Aj-kansas, 1832; Texas, 1836; Chili, 1841; "VViseonsin, 
lSi3 ; Buenos Ayres, 1846; Minii:;sota, 1849 ; California, 
1850; Oregon, 1850; Canada, 1S55; Wasliington Terri- 
tory, 1858; Colorado, 1860; Nevada, 1865; Alaska, 1S6S; 
Bi-itish Columbia, 1S71. 

Thus did Freemasonry expand fixim MassachuBetta to 
Chili and Alaska in one hundred and forty-Beven years ; 
whereas it required a niillenniura to spread over Europe ; 
but when we consider that "Washingtun, Franklin, Joseph 
"Warren, De "Witt Clinton, etc., were among its first in- 
itiates in Ajneric-a, we cease to wonder at its rapid prog- 
ress. Now Oeeanica opens a promising field for Ma- 
Bonic expanse ; already a deep interest is felt on the suhjeet, 
and lodges are at work in Anstralia and New Zealand. In- 
dia has native and foreign lodges. There is a lodge at Hong 
Kong, near Canton, China ; also Yokohama, in Japan, has 
a flori&liing lodge. 

Freemaaoiu'y has beenj ie, and must over be progressive, 
in epite of papal bulls, royal edicts, and narrow eeetarian 
legislation, because quiet, nnoetentatious charity and liberal 
deeds have been, arc, and must be characterizing ita conduct, 
based on these lofty qualifications, penned by the Illumina- 
tus, Adam Weishaupt : 

""Wlioever does not close liia ear to the lamentations of 
the miserable, nor his heart to gentle pity ; whoever is the 
friend and brother of the unfortunate ; whoever has a heart 
capable of love and friendship ; whoever is steadfast in ad- 
versity, unwearied in the carrying out of whatever has been 
once engaged in, undaunted in overcoming difficulties ; who- 
ever does not mock and despise the weak ; whoever has a 
soul susceptible of conceiving great designSi, desirous of rising 
Buperior to base motives, and of difitingnisliing htmaelf by 
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deeds of benevolence; whoever phiitiis idleness; whocveiv 
wlieii truth and virtue are in question, duspisiag the appio- 
bation of the multitmle, U BufHi-'[(?ntlj c*mrageuus to fulluu" 
tlie dictates of liis own heart — such a, one is a, proper can- 
didate." 

In looking hack thi-oiigh all history we discover, that 
Miuonri/, or the old associated injetie societies, analogous to 
raoJem Fi'eana^mir>j, hare been tlie means of proiMotJng; 
ciWlizatiun, fostering the mechanical arts, and of Luldiug; 
together the more advanced iiiincis for mutual protection 
and chantj. The jjood they have quietly done in the world, 
Beeuia ahnost incalculable. They were approved hy the 
best men in all ai^a En tlie past. Is it not poRsiLile that, if 
taken iip in the right sph'it by the right nieu of the j^res- 
ent day, it might yet be made (in the future) to yield u* 
choice fi'uits ae it has done in the past ? 

To-daVj July 20, 18S0, the TI >thraeH obelisk safely aiiived 
in tlie New World, where it finds some of its country's relics, 
among which are the Egyptian cxu'iosities of the IS'ew York 
llietorieal Society, and the mummy hand of Pharaoh, Seti's 
queen, presented to Dr. J. A. Weisae by Madame Belzoni, 
1850, as mentioned pp. G3 and fi4. This monolith has been 
the means of reetifj'ing some historic errors and of furuish- 
ing the link that conncctB ancient and modern Maeonry. 
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